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ON THE PERSONAL EXISTENCE OF HOMER. 


Ir is one characteristic of men possessing more learning than 
wisdom, to raise, from mere wantonness, controversies respecting 
matters admitting not of certainty. On such fields, contentious 
erudition may play the gladiator for ever, aiming and eluding 
blows, brandishing its unwieldy weapons, amazing the vulgar, en- 
tertaining the idle, and affording the witty a pretext for turning 
learning into ridicule. Whether the ¢ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
were the compositions of one man; whether Lycurgus, or Pisis- 
tratus, or whoever was Homer’s first editor in Greece, received 
those poems orally or in writing; when and how writing itself was 
first introduced into Greece, and numerous other questions of the 
same kind, appear to ordinary judgments matters of much less 
importance than learned scholars are willing to believe. Besides, 
the fact is, however such persons may desire to disguise it, there 
really are no grounds at all worth mentioning, upon which to rea- 
son about Homer’s individuality as a question of learning. Viewed 
in another light, as an affair cognizable to reason and common 
sense, there are such arguments against the notion that those great 
poems were the work of different persons, as make it an undertaking 
of humility to contend against men who could overlook them, or 
not perceive their cogency. 

The persons who, we suspect, are fondest of maintaining para- 
doxes on these debateable lands are those who feast most sparingly 
at the poetical board about which they wrangle. To them Homer 
is nothing, except as he is the apple of discord. They care nothing 
for his poetry. As such they never read it. All their investiga- 
tions, all their thoughts have for object a very different species of 
enjoyment; and this, in plain language, is nothing more than the 
gratification of inordinate vanity. Understanding most precisely 
the words of the Greek language, but clearly unacquainted with 
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the nobler beauties of Grecian literature, which no verbal critic 
could possibly have the soul to comprehend, they exhaust their 
lives in nibbling upon the metres of a Greek play, or in collecting 
various readings, and disturbing the sense of some noble compo- 
sition. ‘'Phis is the trifling which, with many, has brought ancient 
literature itself into disesteem. They witness the egregious folly 
of certain pompous scholars, excisemen who gauge the barrels of 
antiquity, but never taste the wine, and conclude, not, it must be 
confessed, without some appearance of reason, that that time must 
sutely be wasted which is set apart for the acquirement of Greek. 


The best view we have seen of this controversy is contained in 
the Appendix to Dr. Priestly’s ‘ Lectures on Oratory and Criticism,’ 
No. iv., edited by Mr. J. T. Rutt. It is from the pen of Mr. Tal- 
fourd, and is extracted from an article first published in the 
«Encyclopedia Metropolitana.’ As, in combating the sophistry 
of his antagonists, Mr. Talfourd would not, of course, be thought 
to contend with a shadow, he very politely allows that the hypo- 
thesis of MM. Heyne and Wolf, the chief of those who main- 
tain that the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ were not composed by one 
individual, however startling it might have seemed formerly, is not 
now to be treated with neglect or disdain. If he comes to this 
conclusion from any consideration for the learning or acuteness of 
its supporters, though he afterwards proves that neither their 
acuteness nor their learning could preserve them from advocating 
the most outrageous absurdity, we confess our inability to imitate 
his example ; for, in our estimation, the more ingenuity they dis- 
play in defence of a ridiculous position, the more contemptible 
should they be considered. 

The best confutation of this hypothesis is its own chronology. 
It was not thought of until more than a thousand years after 
Homer's time, when all the materials for establishing it were as 
scanty.as they are now. Herodotus, who wrote the ‘ Life of 
Homer’; Plato, who attempted at first to rival him ; and Aristotle, 
who profoundly venerated. his genius, and has left us the best com- 
mentary existing on his works ; these, whose knowledge and capa- 
city were as superior to Wolf’s and Heyne’s as the sun is to a rush- 
light, never once found room to doubt of Homer’s individuality. 
Persons of sound and powerful intellect seldom descend, indeed, 
into inquiries of this kind, too hopelessly obscure to yield any 
satisfaction, and, if they were not obscure, much too insignificant to 
tempt any but mere scholars to pursue them. 


It is, of course, easy-enough to interweave, with a dissertation 
on such a subject, abundance of curious matter on the origin of 
alphabetical writing ; on.the manner in which the ancient rhapso- 
dists passed their lives ; on the Grecian character, as it was developed 
in the heroic ages ; on antiquity in general ; on poetry, and so on; 
and these things may be arranged and treated in a way which will 
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give the disquisition an air of novelty; but, then, what end will all 
this answer? Is the understanding of the reader enlightened by 
it? Is his imagination warmed? Is he taught to think? Is 
learning raised in his estimation On the contrary, no one beyond 
the precincts of youth, who has in the least made antiquity his 
study, could possibly learn, from such inquiries, a single new 
truth, scarcely one historical fact, which he did not before know. 
The world is now delivered over to a plague more grievous than 
any in old times inflicted on the Egyptians,—the plague of book- 
making; but it never appears with more fearful symptoms than 
when it assumes the shape of classical book-making. Under the 
influence of this malady, men project eternal new editions of books 
already more numerous than their readers, and generally for no 
other reason than that they have,in running through a certain author, 
penned a few remarks upon the margin, which they do themselves 
the honour to think should not be lost. Heyne himself is not guilty 
of short annotations ; his Commentary on Homer is nearly twenty 
times as voluminous as the work itself, and contains, we may sup- 
pose, the remnants of his common-place book formany years. Con- 
fiding in these phalanxes of notes, he imagines himself qualified 
to transform Homer into a phantom, just as he makes his text 
vanish among the multitude of his Excursions and Annotations. 


Mr. Talfourd has condensed and arranged the arguments of 
these Zoiluses in a manner which does great credit to his ingenuity, 
but even in his synopsis they are much too prolix to be admitted 
here. We shall state them in very few words, and we grudge even 
those few to arguments so preposterous and sophistical in our 
estimation. Wolf and Heyne, then, contend that the ‘ Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey ’ are the productions of various rhapsodists, first, be- 
cause it is extremely improbable that in those days any one man 
should have been found capable of giving birth to such poems ; 
second, they dwell on the improbability that works of such length 
should have been preserved without writing, as the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey ’ seem to have been up to the time of Lycurgus ; for pre- 
viously, at least in Homer’s time, it is not probable that writing was 
at all known in Greece ; thirdly, they observe that the rhapsodists 
did not recite from any writings, but from memory; that the 
‘Tliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey’ were preserved by those rhapsodists ; 
therefore, they were not preserved any where in writing ; and, 
fourthly, that the poems have not that strict unity which they 
would exhibit were they the compositions of one man, and that the 
little now apparent in them is entirely owing to their Spartan or 
Athenian editor: but here the critics break off into little schisms, 
Heyne disputing the unity of some parts only, while he admits the 
general unity; and Wolf denying altogether the unity of the 
‘Iliad,’ but allowing that of the ‘ Odyssey’; fifthly, that even in 
the poems, as we now have them, many parts are spurious, which 
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shows the negligence of the Athenian editor, who, in collecting and 
arranging the rhapsodies, was not careful to exclude all corrupt 
passages. 

We would very willingly, if our space admitted it, reply to these 
arguments in the forcible and convincing language of Mr. Tal- 
fourd, who displays, however, in his confutation, somewhat too 
much of the coldness of a professional advocate. Not that the 
expressions themselves are frigid or deficient in confidence, but 
that they are introduced with,—‘ On the other side, the following 
arguments may be adduced,’ &c., which is a very poor exordium to 
a thing intended to be strongly persuasive. 


In endeavouring to show the futility of the critical scepticism 
which pretends to doubt of the personal existence of the great 
Greek poet, we, of course, lay no claim to the slightest originality, 
or even imagine ourselves capable of stating the usual arguments 
better than they have already been stated: we are satisfied with 
presenting them to our readers in much fewer words, and without 
that parade of learning which, to many, is mere mystery and oracle. 
To the first argument, therefore, we reply that, undoubtedly 
they who advance it appear to be little acquainted with the history 
of human nature. Poetry, which is the language of imagination 
and passion, has always in every country preceded all other kinds 
of composition, and where it has found a language adequate to its 
coneeptions, has invariably risen to greatest sublimity during those 
periods in which society exhibits with least disguise the passions 
and energies which belong to man. Learned men, who consume 
their lives in their closets, observing the obscure movements of 
their own minds, or comparing the opinions and knowledge of other 
philosophers, are not the persons to paint manners and the signs 
and effects of passion, which to them are generally or wholly un- 
known, as the fury and tossing of the wintry deep to the inland 
peasant, who never approached the shore. "Lo describe vividly 
and truly the vehement perturbation, the contentions, the menaces, 
the revenge, the fury, the desperate struggles, the rage, the 
changefulness, the fierce repentance, of barbarous warriors, would 
be impossible to a refined mind and accomplished scholar, unless 
he had likewise dwelt long among those tumultuous beings, both 
in war and peace, and there studied their language and their man- 
ners. Homer, according to ordinary belief, was one of those men 
whose profession it was to delight with the charms of music and 
verse, those heroic but unpolished soldiers whose virtues and vices 
he has described. His reception, wherever he travelled, must al- 
ways have depended upon his capacity to administer pleasure to 
his auditors, and this being the sole occupation and study of his 
life, his patrimony, his bread, his only instrument for achieving 
fame, (which we may gather from his poems he vehemently covet- 
ed,) it is not at all unnatural nor unreasonable to conclude, that 
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no degree of excellence was beyond his reach, or unlikely to be 
attained by him. 


But if it be unreasonable to believe that ages so barbarous and 
80 ignorant, as we are fond of representing the heroic times, could 
produce a poet of genius so unrivalled as the author of the [liad 
undoubtedly is, is it less unreasonable to imagine that those ages 
could give birth to twenty Homers of equal capacity? as they must 
imagine who maiutain the new hypothesis, since that the poems 
were composed in those ages it is impossible to deny. Our critics, 
however, merely through a love of paradox and an affectation of 
singularity, exhibit a degree of perverseness and crookedness of in- 
tellect entirely inconceivable to an ingenuous mind. ‘ When they 
wish,’ says Mr. Talfourd, ‘ to represent it as impossible that, in 
a rude age, the Iliad and Odyssey should have been produced in a 
connected form, they enlarge on the art with which they are con- 
structed: when they desire to take away the effect of the reason- 
ing that their completeness shows them to have been the production 
of one mind, they deny that there is any art at all, and laboriously 
endeavour to show that they only relate events in a natural order, 
and are not modelled on any artificial rules.’ 


In answer to the argument founded on the supposition that when 
the Iliad and Odyssey were composed, the use of letters was un- 
known in Greece, we reply,—prove that alphabetical writing was 
unknown at that period ; for, until this be set clearly at rest, it is 
absurd to ground any objection at all upon it. For our part, in 
default of positive testimony, we are disposed to think that the 
very production of these perfect poems is a proof that, when and 
by whomsoever they were composed, they were produced in a lan- 
guage refined by writing, and therefore were themselves written. 
That we know little or nothing of those times, but what we learn 
from the very poems in question, ought, one would think, among 
modest and sincere inquirers after truth, to furnish a very powerful 
reason for abstaining from dogmatizing on the subject. The use. 
of writing was undoubtedly well known to nations with whom the 
Greeks had had commercial relations long before the Trojan war ; 
Minos, the great law-giver of Crete, who likewise flourished before 
that era, published his laws in writing ; there were Cretans at the 
siege of Troy; the traditions of Greece ascribe the invention of 
three letters of the Greek alphabet to Palamedes, the Generalis- 
simo of the army, before Agamemnon; Homer travelled in Asia, 
the country, in all probability, of his birth, and there is every 
thing, but positive demonstration, to prove that he was in Egypt: 
upon what evidence, therefore, do those learned Thebans, the 
Wolfs and the Heynes, assert, in the teeth of all these circum- 
stances, that Homer was ignorant of the art of writing? If we are 
not entirely mistaken in this matter, this strolling old bard, this 
man who could neither write nor read, this rhapsodist who never 
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saw a beta or a digamma, might, nevertheless, have taught these 
learned gentlemen a great many secrets in the art of composition. 
But, letting this pass, who is it that has told them the heroic 
Greeks were ignorant how to write their names? What ancient 
historian has asserted it? Let the reader preserve his gravity, 
while we whisper to him the mighty authority of MM. Heyne and 
Wolf,—that authority, upon which Aristotle and Herodotus are 
to be convicted of ignorance and falsehood, upon which all anti- 
quity is to be disbelieved, upon which history, and tradition, and 
reason and common sense are to be set at nought, was—a Jew ! 
Nothing better. We know, very well, says Bishop Burnett, that 
in matters of religion and prophecy the Jews were so famous that 
it seemed as if those things were inherent in their soil; but as to 
learning or science, or philosophy, or art, no barbarians of the 
ancient world were more notoriously ignorant, So that the asser- 
tion of Apollonius, however bitter, must be nevertheless allowed 
to be true, that of all mankind the Jews were the most unintellec- 
tual, and the only nation upon earth which had made no discovery 
useful to humanity. They were surrounded by celebrated nations, 
the Egyptians, the Phenicians, the Persians, the Greeks, but al- 
ways remained neglected and unknown, or known only to be carried 
into bondage and captivity. How, therefore, should the writers 
of such a nation, cut off from the world by their unsocial institu- 
tions, and more unsocial character, presume to decide with any 
face of authority upon the antiquities of a people like the Greeks, 
the most profoundly learned and philosophical that has ever yet 
existed? But, more than this, Josephus, the Jewish historian, be- 
sides having no means that we have not, of knowing any thing of 
those remote times, is a writer repeatedly convicted of falsehood 
and the most contemptible credulity; nay, in matters which we 
may suppose Moses to have actually witnessed himself, he positively 
contradicts that ancient lawgiver and historian. We may therefore 
easily perceive the value of conclusions founded on the testimony 
of such a writer, ignorant, in the first place, of the facts of which 
he has the arrogance to speak, and unworthy of credit, even had 
he possessed opportunities, which he did not, of thoroughly in- 
vestigating the question. 


But even should we grant, for the sake of argument, (that which 
in fact cannot be granted without flying in the face of all antiqnity,) 
that the ‘ Hiad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ were preserved, notin writing, but in 
the memory of the rhapsodists or bards, with whom memory was an 
art and a profession; would it follow, that the poems could not 
have been the work of one man, or could not have been transmitted 
in their completeness and purity from one generation to the next ? 
It is a fact which need not be insisted on, that men, when their lives 
and fortunes depend on any particular art or science, will apply 
more rigorously to that thing, and will make more progress in it, 
too, than other men, who only take it up, among other things, for 
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amusement, or for the gratification of curiosity or vanity. ‘There 
have, however, been persons, who, besides knewing many various 
accomplishments, have been able to retain and repeat more verses 
than compose the Iliad, and this, without being urged to remember 
by the keen spur of necessity. Porson and Magliabecelri are no- 
torious examples, in modern times ; and Xenophon speaks of one 
Euthydemus a very young man, at first an occasional, and after- 
wards a corstant hearer of Socrates, who could repeat the whole of 
Homer’s verses.* This is an example worthy to be urged very par- 
ticularly. Euthydemus had no view in committing all Homer to 
memory, except that of acquiring wisdom, for which purpose, in ad- 
dition to the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ he learned innumerable passages 
from other poets and sophists ; and although we cannot but join 
with Socrates in smiling at his notions of the way to wisdom, we 
must grant him the merit of great assiduity, and a most retentive 
memory. At the time he had made all these acquisitions, he was, 
it should be remembered, too young to be admitted into the popu- 
lar assemblies, and, in consequence, was under the necessity of 
exhibiting his wisdom and memory. in a harness-maker’s shop, just 
outside of the forum. We learn from Lord Teignmouth, that, at 
the age of twelve, Sir William Jones could repeat the whole of the 
‘ Tempest,’ at least, with sufficient. accuracy to enable his school- 
fellows at Harrow to act the play from the copy made from his 
dictation. Should we then regard it as.any thing very surprising 
or incredible that the ancient rhapsodists could repeat the whole 
of Homer, correctly and purely, considering that, from childhood 
upward, it was their daily task, by which they subsisted, and earned 
whatever of honour or veneration they enjoyed in society ? Under- 
standing as we do the nature of memory, the wonder would be if, 
with all these motives to acquire verses, and repeat them with 
precision, they should ever have been found deficient or inexact. 
With respect to Homer’s deficiency in unity, and the argument 
thence deduced in favour of the new hypothesis, we shall say but 


little, for the objection carries ridicule and absurdity upon the’ 


faee of it. Who has decided, or shall decide, in what this same 
unity consists? Do these Zoiluses themselves take any thing like 
the same view of it? By no means. One, as we before observed, 
finds unity where the other discovers confusion, and vice versa. 
What then? Must a poet be quibbled into a shadow because critics 
cannot concur about something he never thought of ? But, suppos- 
ing the ‘ Hliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey’ should be found not to exhibit 
as much unity as other epic poems, a supposition, however, which 
we are far from making, no proof, we imagine, could be extracted 
from that, to invalidate the claims of those poems to be regarded 
as the composition of one extraordinary genius. Not one of Shak- 
speare’s tragedies exhibits this unintelligible unity contended for 
by these critics ; but we do not, on that account, deny that Shak- 





* See Xenophon, Memorabilia, J. iv. c. 2 and 10, 
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speare wrote those tragedies, and argue that they must have been 
produced by some Joint-Stock Company. Not at all. We allow 
this defect, if it be such, in our poet, and very willingly yield to 
any German commentator the honour of discovering it; but we 
shall not part so easily with the individuality of Shakspeare. Let 
no man, unless he should desire to be thought a eandidate for St. 
Luke’s, attempt to persuade the English, that Hamlet and Mac- 
beth were vamped up by certain nameless players, whose reputa- 
tions were devoured in embryo by that of Shakspeare. But this 
is exactly what Heyne and Wolf endeavoured to perpetrate against 
Homer, and with as little ground to fix the batteries of their eriti- 
eal ordnance on. ‘ Indeed,’ says Mr. Talfourd, ‘ Wolf himself 
eandidly declares, that when he reads the work itself he finds-such 
anity of design, such harmony of colouring, and such consistency of 
eharacter, that he is ready to give up his theories, and to be angry 
with himself for doubting the common faith in the personality of 
Homer.’ 

Let this suffice. The ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey ’ will always appear 
to all true lovers of poetry to be the productions of one: man—the 
same genius is stamped upon the narratives, the epithets, the meta- 
phors, the characters ; and if, as all human productions are, they 
are in some portions less perfect and less pleasing than in others, 
this can never make men think that any age, from the beginning of 
the world until now, ever produced a Company of poets, of genius 
so exalted as those which, according to our German antagonists, 
must have concurred in the composition of these epics. The fluctu- 
ations of taste may now and then in the course of eternity narrow 
the stream of Homer’s readers and admirers, whieh must nearly 
always be the same ; bnt, unless mankind shall sink baek into utter 
barbarism, through the efforts of despotism and priesteraft, Homer, 
we apprehend, will never be removed from his position upon the 
summit of literature, where he has hitherto sat alone, and braved 
the vicissitudes of three thousand years. These discussions, indeed, 
only widen his influence, for, he is a bale of perfume of everlasting 
fragrance, that only sheds more delicious odours the more it is dis- 
turbed and agitated. 

What we have said will, we hope, be considered satisfactory ; 
though every argument might undoubtedly be made more pointed 
and powerful, and might be urged with far more foree; but we 
cannot persuade ourselves that the reasonings of our adversaries are 
ef a nature to demand more close and earnest eontention. They 
seem to us mere sophisms, constructed with some ingenuity, but 
destitute of every feature of naked truth. Of course we may be 
very erroneous in this opinion; but, notwithstanding, we are quite 
earnest in the belief of it at present, and shall be ready to push 
the controversy still further should it hereafter be found that we 
have overlooked any material objection, or suffered any powerfu 
argument to elude our notice. 
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THE CAFFER FRONTIER. 


No. I. 


In the pacification made with the Caffers in 1819, after their 
country had been ravaged by the ‘Great Commando,’ and the 
kraals of the hostile chiefs had been plundered of about 50,000 
head of cattle, it was prescribed, as one of the conditions of peace, 
that they should evacuate the whole tract of country lying west of 
the Keiskamma River, and the Chumie, one of its chief branches. 
Thi8 tract extends to upwards of 2,000,000 of acres, and contains 
many fertile and well watered vallies, much prized by the Caffers 
both for pasturage and cultivation, and supporting, while in their 
possession, a very dense population. A great part of this territory 
belonged to Gaika, in support of whom solely (as it was alleged) 
the war had been engaged in by the Colonial Government, and 
whose forcible establishment as King, or paramount chief of the 
frontier tribes, was its ostensible object. But on the reduction of 
the insurgents our swarthy ally was told that the whole of this fron- 
tier tract must be evacuated, and allowed to remain neutral ground, 
in order to protect the colony from Caffer depredations. Gaika 
complained to the Government agent, on this occasion, that, though 
grateful for the support he had received from the colony, and sen- 
sible that he owed his existence as a chief to it, yet, when he saw 
this fine country wrested from him and his people, he felt that he 
‘was somewhat ‘ oppressed by his benefactors.’ There was, how- 
ever, no alternative left him; and the cession was formally made 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Willshire, in 1819, agreeably to the terms 
prescribed. by Lord Charles Somerset. It was expressly stipulated 
that the territory thus ceded should remain, in future, entirely un- 
occupied either by Caffers or colonists, or, as it was expressed by 
the Landdrost Stockenstrom (who assisted at this convention), in 
translating it into the metaphorical style of the natives, ‘ that the 
waters of the Kounap, the Kat, and the Keiskamma, should hence- 
forth flow undisturbed into the ocean.’ A proviso was made, re- 
serving a right to the Colonial Government to establish one or two 
military posts in this ‘ neutral ground ;’ and to reconcile Gaika to 
the measure, he was assured that they were principally intended 
for his protection. 


Such was the state of affairs when Lord Charles Somerset left 
the colony in 1820. A few months afterwards the Acting Governor, 
Sir Rufane Donkin, visited the Caffer frontier, and (as has been 
already stated) entered into a new convention with Gaika, by which 
the occupation of the Neutral Territory by British settlers was 
agreed to, with the express stipulation that no Dutch-African 
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boors, the hereditary foes of the Caffers, should be allowed to settle 
there. Whether either of these conventions, made exclusively with 
Gaika, could justly be considered binding upon the other frontier 
chiefs who did not acknowledge his authority, may well be ques- 
tioned ; but the Colonial Government which prescribed the terms 
—which secured Gaika’s acceptance of them (partly bribed by 
presents, partly overawed by threats),—and which constrained the 
reluctant concurrence of his opponents,—the Colonial Government, 
at all events, was solemnly pledged to a strict adherence to the 
conditions of its own treaty. Let us now see what has been its 
actual conduct. 


The surveying of the Kat river for the location of British emi- 
grants, and the establishment of the Beka Settlement,* by the Acting 
Governor, were strictly accordant with the stipnlations of the se- 
cond convention. When, however, Lord Charles Somerset returned 
in 1821, he denied the validity of Sir Rufane’s treaty ; he broke 
up the Beka Settlement, not by an express mandate of authority, but 
by refusing it that protection and support which had been gua- 
ranteed by Government, and without which it was obvious no fron- 
tier settlement could be established. But as this strange policy 
was pursued, partly from a professed regard to the terms of his 
own treaty, in declaring the country wrested from the Caffers to be 
‘ Neutral Ground,’ and which he alleged Sir Rufane had infringed 
without cause, and without authority, it might be presumed that 
Lord Charles would be careful to adhere to those terms himself. 
By no means: it was quité a different thing to allow a rival to inter- 
fere with his frontier arrangements, however much for the public 
advantage, from modifying or setting aside by his own fiat, what part 
of them he chose, when it served his own purposes, or suited his 
own pleasure. 


The maneeuvres practised in 1824 and 1825 to get up laudatory 
addresses in favour of Lord Charles Somerset, and his son, the 
Commandant, have been already alluded to. It is not a little sin- 
gular that the first rumours of his Excellency’s intention to distri- 
bute the country formerly termed the ‘ Neutral,’ now the ¢ Ceded’ 
territory among the frontier boors, began to prevail about the same 
time. Frequent and mysterious conferences were also observed to 
take place between Major Somerset and Landdrost Mackay, and 
divers of the Heemraden and Veld-Cornets of the Somerset district. 
At length it became distinctly known that the Govertor had deter- 
mined to apportion out this much coveted tract of country among 
the Dutch-African boors, and not among British settlers ; and thus 
to abrogate entirely, and without ecremony, both his own and Sir 
Rufane’s treaty with the natives. 








* See p. 17, Vol. XII. 
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Numerous memorials praying for grants of land were immedi- 
ately poured in from the frontier colonists. These were remitted 
to the Landdrost to be reported upon, according to the usual rou- 
tine ; and, in the meanwhile, the applicants were permitted to go 
over the Great Fish River (our South African Jordan) with their 
flocks and herds, and possess themselves of this ‘ Promised 
Land.’ 


About the same period, in the beginning of 1825, Lord Charles 
Somerset visited the frontier, and after a hasty tour of courtesy 
and conciliation through Albany (purposely undertaken to sooth 
the exasperated feelings produced by three years of insolent op- 
pression,) his Lordship honoured with his presence the Caha Post, 
and the new Drostdy of Somerset, and received the homage of the 
‘gallant burghers,’ who crowded to meet him. His Lordship was 
followed by Sir Richard Plasket, the new Colonial Secretary, who 
also inspected the ‘ Ceded’ Territory, and gave instruction for its 
official survey, and division into farm allotments. 


After this, the process of inspecting, surveying, and allotting out 
the lands, proceeded with great rapidity. Ina few months upwards 
of one hundred farms, comprising an extent of about 300,000 acres, 
were inspected and reported upon by the Landdrost and Heemra- 
den, surveyed by the land measurers, and put into the possession 
of the boors; the several local functionaries taking due care to 
secure for themselves or their families the choicest and largest por- 
tions. I shall now, in order to throw a stronger light on the sub- 
ject, mention a few of the favoured grantees in detail. 


No. 1. Cornelis F. Van der Nest, Veld-Cornet of Bavian’s 
River. This man’s general character and recent conduct have been 
already mentioned. In 1815, he was one of the rebel boors in arms 
against the British Government. In 1824, he was one of Lord 
Charles Somerset’s ultra ‘ loyal’ partizans on the eastern frontier 
---and high in favour with Major Somerset and Landdrost Mackay. 
In September 1824, he appears at the head of those ‘ gentlemen’ 
boors whom the Governor addressed so condescendingly---whose 
‘ good opinion,’ in regard to the conduct of his son, afforded his 
Excellency such ‘ very great satisfaction,’---and whose ‘ opinions 
and wishes’ he promised so graciously to give ‘ all that weight with 
his Majesty’s Government in England, which his situation enabled 
him to do.’ Six weeks afterwards, this C. F. Van der Nest, and his 
associates, ‘ the respective burghers of the Bavian’s River,’ evinced 
pretty plainly the true character of those whom his Majesty’s re- 
presentative had thus delighted to honour, by murdering the Caffer 
envoys in the mode I have related. And his Excellency Lord 
Charles Somerset manifested the sentiments which he entertained 
towards the perpetrators of such atrocities, by not only continuing 
Van der Nest in office, but by granting him and his coadjutors the 
choicest portions of the § Ceced Territory *! 
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Nos. 2, 3, 4. Willem, Gideon, and Hendrick Van der Nest, 
brothers of the Veld-Cornet---all rebels in 1815---all ultra loyal 
partizans of Lord Charles, and signers of laudatory addresses in 
1824 and 1825---all Caffer slayers---and all sharers of the Ceded 
Territory. 

No. 5. Piet Erasmus. This man headed the rebel boors in 
1815, and had then the audacity to insult and threaten the late 
Colonel Fraser, when, under the protection of a flag of truce, he was 
admitted to a conference at Van Aard’s Post. In 1824, he was a 
Somerset loyalist, in high favour with Colonel Somerset, on terms 
of great intimacy with Landdrost Mackay, and distinguished for 
his active zeal in procuring signatures to the laudatory addresses. 
He is now Veld-Cornet of the Ceded Territory, and of course a 
special sharer in the recent grants. For the rest, he is one of the 
most noted shots upon the eastern frontier, in hunting down Caffers 
and Bushmen. He was not present when his brother-in-law, Van 
der Nest, slaughtered Makomo’s messengers ; but he expressed his 
opinion of that transaction to a friend of mine, by exclaiming with 
an oath, that if he had been there the third Caffer should not have 
escaped alive to tell the story. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8. Jacobus Klopper, a rebel in 1815; Stophel Klop- 
per, his brother, and brother-in-law to the Van der Nests; and 
Theunis Botha, another brother-in-law of the same clan; all signers 
of addresses, Somerset loyalists, and grantees of Ceded Territory 
in 1825. 

No. 9. Humphries, an Englishman (a discharged soldier of the 
72d regiment), married to a sister of the Van der Nests, among 
whom he is settled. He was active in promoting the addresses ; 
and he assisted in shooting the Caffer envoys in 1824. This man 
readily obtained Landdrost Mackay’s recommendation for a grant 
in the Ceded Territory---while such gentlemen as Major Pigot, 
Lieutenant White, and other ‘ Albany Radicals’ (7. e. persons ob- 
noxious to Lord Charles Somerset, or his son, the Commandant), 
had all their applications treated with neglect, or contemptuously 
rejected by the Governor and his minions. 

Nos. 10, 14. Hans and Louw Botman. These men have been 
already mentioned, and some specimens given of their peculiar 
merits. They are both special favourites of the Commandant, and 
of course prominent among the class of ¢ gentlemen’ whom the Go- 
vernor selected to possess the Ceded Territory. Hans Botman 
had a principal hand in getting up the address for Major Somerset. 
According to his own account, the Major promised him a high bred 
English horse for his zealous exertions on that occasion, but after- 
wards, in lieu of the horse, rewarded him with his interest in ob- 
taining a choice share of the Ceded Territory ; nor had Hans any 
cause to complain, for the place allotted to him (Commando Fon- 
tein) is reputed to contain about 8000 acres of valuable land--- 
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exclusive of 2000 acres additional Lestowed upon one of his sons, 9 
stripling of thirteen years of age. His brother Louw also obtained 
a valuable grant. 


No. 12. Willem Prinsloe, commonly called Groot Willem (be- 
ing a corpulent man, about six feet and a half high), one of the 
ringleaders of the rebellion of 1815. He and his three sons signed the 
laudatory addresses in 1824, and obtained the grant of 6000 acres 
in 1825, upon the spot where the Caffer chief, Jalusa, formerly 
resided---a choice and fertile spot, which had been previously but 
vainly applied for by Major Pigot. 

Such is a brief sketch of a dozen of the border boors, who have 
recently distinguished themselves by their ‘ loyalty’ to Lord Charles 
Somerset, and who were selected by his Lordship, in direct in- 
fringement of his own treaty, to possess the territory wrested from 
the Caffers, after a war of unjust aggression on the part of the 
Colonial Government. It would have been easy to have enlarged 
the list to 100, in place of a dozen*; but the latter number is 
sufficient to manifest the character of the persons and of the trans- 
actions I have now brought under review. No unfairness can be 
complained of in the selection of the individuals, for they are the 
identical persons to whom his Excellency’s letter of September 24, 
1824, is specially addressed ; and I now leave the reader to forny 
his own opinion on this part of the subject, without further com- 
ment. 


I must now revert to the situation of military affairs on the 
frontier, from the time of the plundering of Makomo, in conse- 
quence of the'loss of Louw Botman’s calves. For a period of 
about twelve months after that transaction, no commandoes of any 
consequence were undertaken against the Caffers. The dashing 
Commandant (who had now attained the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel) had gone down to Cape Town, expecting to be superseded 
in the command on the frontier by Colonel Hutchinson; and the 
acting officer, Major Forbes, a humane and seusible man, by re- 
establishing a friendly understanding with the principal Caffer 
chiefs, kept the frontier tolerably quiet, and generally succeeded 
in obtaining restitution of any stolen cattle, by fair and amicable 
means. 

A regular market had also been now opened on the banks of 
the Kieskamma for ivory, hides, gum, and other native produc- 
tions, in exchange chiefly for beads and buttons, which form the 





* The profuse grants of lands in the Ceded Territory to the Somerset 
Hemraaden and others, have been mentioned by another correspondent— 
the ‘ Cape Colonist,’ in a former Number of the ‘ Oriental Herald.” Vide 
Number for December 1826, page 606. 
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14 The Caffer Frontier. 


prineipal ornaments, and the circulating medium of the Caffer 
tribes. This barter had previously existed to a trifling extent ; 
but, in the usual selfish and illiberal spirit of the Colonial Govern- 
ment, had been restricted, as I have already noticed, exclusively 
to the military officers and the local functionaries. At the instance 
of the Commissioners of Inquiry this miserable monopoly had at 
length been given up, and the Caffer trade put upon a more rational 
and equitable footing. In the course of about twelve months it had 
already greatly extended itself; and not to speak of its growing 
consequence as a branch of colonial commerce, its influence as a 
means of promoting the civilization of the natives, was becoming 
every day more obvious and important.* 


What, then, must be thought of an administration, which, at 
such a crisis, sent back a rash uninformed young man, like Colonel 
Somerset, to assume the management of the frontier? He returned 
to take the command in October 1825; and speedily evinced that 
he was still actuated by the same spirit, and invested by his father 
with the same dangerous discretion. In December following he 
made another dash into Cafferland, to plunder certain kraals, 
where, as it was alleged, some horses stolen from the colony, were 
detained by a Caffer female of rank, an aunt of King Gaika’s, and 
the eldest 6f the blood royal. 


This Commando, composed of Hottentot cavalry and armed 
boors, from Bruintjes-hoogte and Bavian’s River, marched off so 
secretly and suddenly, that neither their route nor their object 
were made known to Major Dundas, the Landdrost of Albany, (a 
man of honourable and independent sentiments,) so that he was 
not enabled to adopt any precautions to protect the traders at the 
Keiskamma Fair from the dangerous resentment of the natives. 


The Commandant and his troop, in the meanwhile, about 300 
strong, entered Cafferland ; and, with a view of taking by surprise 
the kraals they proposed to despoil, proceeded forward by night. 
So ill-informed, however, or so unlucky were their leaders, that 
the Commando fell first by mistake upon the kraal of Botma, a 
chief distinguished for his quiet conduct and friendship to the 
colony. Before the blunder was discovered, several women and 
children had been cruelly shot,—the inhabitants being wantonly 
fired upon by the boors, as they fled in unresisting confusion from 
their huts. Botma was, however, at length recognised, and the 
cattle seized in his kraals having been restored, and the firing 
‘ apologized for,’ the Commando proceeded towards the residence 





* The Caffers are now supplied not with red clay, nor merely with beads 
and buttons, but also with iron pots, clothing, and other articles of real 
utility, for which the demand is gradually increasing. 
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The Caffer Frontier. 15 


of the Chief Neuka, and his liege-lady, the aged matron Ishusa. 
This high-born dame and her followers had by this time taken the 
alarm, and fled into the woods with most of their cattle, so that 
little plunder was found on their premises. Not to make altoge- 
ther an unprofitable excursion, however, the Commando carried off 
the cattle from some kraals belonging to Gaika’s adherents ; and 
with these, amounting to about 2000 head, endeavoured to make 
good their retreat. But the country was now thoroughly roused, 
and the exasperated natives hung upon their rear in such force, 
and manifested so determined a spirit of resistance, that it was 
found expedient to give back quietly about three-fourths of the 
captured cattle before re-crossing the Keiskamma, With the re- 
sidue of the spoil (about 600 head) they returned into the colony, 
having lost two men (Europeans), who had straggled from the 
main body, and were cut off by the enraged enemy. The captured 
cattle were, of course, distributed principally among the frontier 
boors who assisted in the expedition.—the favourite Veld Cornets, 
Van der Nest and Erasmus, among the rest. 


Of this expedition a flashy and fallacious account appeared, as 
usual, in the ‘Cape Government Gazette.’ ‘The above are the 
actual facts derived from more authentic sources. 


Another Commando, a week or two subsequent to this, was sent 
against the unfortunate Makomo. But the cattle then taken from 
him have, I understand, been since restored ; and from the more 
liberal and humane sentiments of General Bourke, (the new 
Lieutenant Governor, who has recently succeeded Lord Charles 
Somerset in the Government of the Colony,) it is presumed that 
the barbarous commando system is at length likely to be finally 
abandoned. 


The limits of a paper in a periodical work have necessarily 
forced me to confine myself, in the preceding cursory sketch, to a 
few of the more recent and notorious instances of the system that 
has been pursued towards the Caffer people since they came into 
collision with British power and policy. But let any man of can- 
did mind or Christian feelings look merely at the little I have 
told, (and it is nota twentieth part of the wrong and injustice that 
has been inflicted,) and say whether it be not disgraceful to our 
country that such a system should have been so long suffered to 
prevail, and whether it be not requisite that some security should 
bé obtained against its recurrence. So long as the Cape was con- 
sidered a Dutch settlement, or while the wrongs endured by the 
Aborigines could be ascribed exclusively to the old corrupt and 
imbecile Dutch Government, or to the brutality of the Dutch- 
African boors, the Hottentots, Bushmen, and Caffers found able 
advocates among Englishmen high in office and influence. How 
comes it that those eloquent defenders are now silent? Has the 
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16 The Caffer Frontier. 


avarice, the arrogance, or the rapacity of the white intruder ceased 
since the time of Barrow? Have the infamous oppressions perpe- 
trated by the colonists in his time, and so indignantly exposed by 
that writer, been redressed, or put a stop to, by the influence of a 
better Government, and the agency of better laws and magistrates ¢ 
Or, is it not a humiliating fact, that the enthralment of the Hot- 
tentot race has been completed under the British Government, and 
has even been, in some respects, accelerated by the enactments of 
British Governors? Isit not a fact, that the hunting down of the 
miserable Bushmen (or wild Hottentots) has gone on ever since 
the days of Barrow, and that it still goes on, at this moment, in the 
same cruel and revolting fashion as he has described it? And, 
as for the Caffers,—that mild and manly race—whom Barrow 
thought so superior to the ‘ Christian’ savages who harassed and 
oppressed them, is it not a fact, that after being expelled by us 
from the Zuurveld, a district which they first purchased from the 
original possessors, the Gonaquas, and afterwards from the in- 
truding boors,—they have been unjustly invaded by British troops, 
plundered of an immense quantity of cattle, their chief means of 
subsistence, and when driven to despair and goaded to retaliation,— 
their favourite leaders ‘ outlawed’ and hunted down, and an ex- 
tensive tract of valuable country violently wrested from them, and 
bo defiance of solemn stipulations) alloted to their cruel and here- 

itary oppressors? What, in fine, has been the recent‘ policy, if policy 
it can be termed, onthe eastern frontier? A wretched series of paltry 
manceuvering for the promotion of the sons of the Governor, at the 
sacrifice of our colonial security, of the civilization of the natives, 
and of the character of our country! 


Could an accurate statement be procured of the quantity of cattle 
taken from the Caffer people during the last ten years, and the 
number of men, women and children destroyed by us in our incur- 
sions, and this account compared with the amount of bloodshed 
and rapine, committed by the Caffers in the colony during the same 
period, the balance I am convinced would weigh fearfully against 
the humanity of the ‘ Christians,’ and would furnish but indifferent 
cause to boast of the ‘ mild policy of Britain,’ as contrasted with 
the proverbial ‘ barbarity of the Dutch,’ 

Since the preceding pages were written, I have ascertained, that, 
in consequence of some of the proceedings above detailed being 
reported to the Home Government by the Commissioners of Inquiry, 
the whole of the grants in the Ceded Territory allotted by Lord 
Charles Somerset to his friends, the frontier boors, have been re- 
voked, and the boors dispossessed by an express order from Earl 
Bathurst,—with instructions to the Licutenant-Governor to remune- 
rate such as had expended labour or capital in building or other 
improvements. This is so far well and praiseworthy ; and if Lord 
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Bathurst follows up this righteous measure, by making the expense 
of this remuneration fall not upon the public, but upon the indi- 
viduals by whose shameful abuse of power and patronage the charge 
was occasioned ; and above all, if he takes good care to prevent in 
future, by proper constitutional checks in the colony itself, either 
those or any other persons whatever, from having it in their power 
to perpetrate such abuses, I shall then join as cordially in praising 
his justice and humanity, as I now deplore the tardiness of his in- 
vestigation into the iniquities of the Caffer frontier. 
AFER. 


THE EURASIAN ANTHEM. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—In requesting the insertion of the enclosed lines, which are 
dedicated to the British Nation, I beg to inform you that they are 
the production of an Eurasian,* a young man, who has been per- 
fectly blind since he was ten years of age. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
Madras, 10th October 1826. 


To the British Nation, but to the Imperial Parliament in particular, the 
following lines are humbly dedicated by their depressed Descendants in 
the East Indies. 


Wuen Britain, from the azure sea 
First rose, the Land of Liberty, 
‘This was her great commission : 

* Go forth to India’s distant strand, 
Subdue and civilize the land, 

And better her condition. 


And when thou art established there. 
Grant her thy laws, dispense them fair, 
And bless the sable nation ; 

To all and each extend thy grace, 

But chiefly to an unborn race, 

That shall be called Eurasian. 





* This is one of the most popular terms by which the mixed race, de- 
sceuded from European and Asiatic parents, are distinguished. 
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Allied to both the black and white, 
They shall both interests unite, 
And form the central props 

Of all thy future ample sway 

O’er this bright region of the day, 
This land of golden crops. 


With haughty hearts, and souls of fire, 
To equal rights they shall aspire, 

And equal honours too ; 

Nor should’st thou disallow their claim, 
For, recollecting whence they came, 
They shall demand their due !" 


Such was the great commission given 
To Britain, by the voice of heaven ; 
Bear witness, church and state ! 

Let her fulfil the high decree, 

Writ in the book of destiny, 

Th’ unerring page of fate. 


Nor let her more affect to scorn, 
But play us fair in India born, 

Nor the great work delay ; 

For since we are her flesh and bone, 
Now let her make us all her own, 
And join us in her sway. 


Thus let her prove that she is just, 
A faithful guardian to her trust, 
While every true Eurasian, 

Obliged by more than filial ties, 
The bulwark of her power shall raise 
Against each hostile nation. 


All hail to Britain and her laws! 
Heaven prosper India and her cause, 
All hail to both the nations ! 

As Britain, so let India be, 

A land of equal liberty, 
To Britons and Eurasians. 
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ON THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 


No. I. 


* The system of licensing pervades almost every department of life—bar- 
risters, attorneys, clergymen, trades in corporation towns, are all under the 
influence of this system. It cannot be said, therefore, that the new regu- 
lation (for subjecting all newspapers to a license revocable at the pleasure 
of the Government in India) is repugnant to the laws of England, since (in 
that country) its principle enters into almost every situation in life.".—Speech 
of Sir Francis Macnaghten, in the Supreme Couri of Calcutta, March 31, 
1823.* 


A legal friend having had his attention drawn to the principle as 
well as operation of the licensing system here spoken of, the pre- 
valence of which, in England, is queted as a reason for its general 
adoption in her distant dependencies, has projected a series of ar- 
ticles on the several pursuits and professions subject to this re- 
strictive course of legislation, beginning with the most obvious of 
those in England,—the taverns and theatres, the great marts of 
physical refreshment and intellectual pleasure provided for the 
accommodation of the community,—and passing onward to other 
establishments and occupations, as unjustly subjected to restraints 
which ought not in principle to exist, and which utterly fail, in 
practice, to attain the end desired. We promise our readers much 
information and pleasure from this series of papers, and enter at 
once on the author’s development of his views. 


Pusiic Houses. 


We will preface our observations on the laws for the licensing of 
taverns, by a short history of the origin and growth of this legis- 
lative inteference, extracted from the first Report of the Committee 
on the State of the Police of the Metropolis, dated May 1817. 


‘It appears, that prior to the reign of Edward the VI., ale or 
tippling houses, or houses of public refreshment, were set up at the 
free will and pleasure of any person who thought fit to vest his 
property in that manner. In the old law books it is held ‘ that be- 
fore that period, it was lawful for any one to keep an alehouse with- 
out licence, for it was a means of livelihood which any one was free 
to follow ; but if it was disorderly kept, it was indictable as a com- 
mon nuisance.’ Parliament, however, taking into consideration the 
evil attendant on the abuse of this liberty, as affecting the morals 
and manners of the people at large, gave by statute, in the reign of 
Henry VII., a power to justices of the peace to suppress useless 





* See the Oriental ‘ Herald,’ Vol. i. p. 139. 
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20 On the Licensing System. 


houses. The evil not being diminished by this law, by the 5th and 6th 
Edward VL., justices were empowered to put away common ale 
or tippling houses, as they thought meet and convenient ; and none 
were to keep such houses in future, but such as should be allowed 
in open session, or else by two justices of the peace, who are there- 
by directed to take bond and surety by recognizance of the ale- 
house keepers, or keepers of tippling houses, for preserving good 
rule and order therein. 


‘In the first year of James I. c. 9, an Act was passed, which 
sets forth in the preamble ‘ that whereas the antient, true and prin- 
cipal use of inns, alehouses and victualling houses, was for the re- 
sort, relief and lodging of wayfaring people, travelling from place 
to place, and for such supply of the wants of such people as are not 
able by greater quantities to make provision of victual, and not 
meant for entertainment and harbouring of lewd idle people, to 
spend and consume their money and their time in lewd and drunken 


manner ;’ it then proceeds to subject to penalties the keepers of | 


alehouses, who suffer people to tipple in their houses. The 7th of 
James I.,c. 10, disables an alehouse keeper convicted in the above 
penalty; from keeping an alehouse for three years; the 2Ist of 
James I, perpetuated the former statute, and rendered one witness 
sufficient to fine the tippling, whereas two were required before. 


‘ Your Committee remark, that from the period of Edward VI. 
to the reign of George IL., the legislature in imposing the necessity 
of a licence had solely in view the question of police ; all their re- 
gulations were principally directed to the good and orderly man- 
agement of public houses, as connected with the preservation of 
the public morals and peace. Early, however, in William and Mary, 
an Act was passed which produced the most important effects: it 
was for the avowed purpose of encouraging the distillation of Bri- 
tish spirits; and by this Act, all persons, whether licensed or not, 
were authorized to disti/ and sel/ British spirits by retail, provided 
only the duties were paid. 

‘ This law gave such an encouragement to the manufacture and 
consumption of spirits, that it was found necessary to check their 
sale. By the 12th and 13th William III, c. 11, sec. 18, all per- 
sons were prevented from selling brandy or other distilled liquors 
by retail, to be drank in their houses, but such as should be li- 
ceused in the same manner as common alehouses, and the Justices 
were invested with the same power over the one as over the other. 


‘ At this period spirits were retailed by tradesmen who dealt in 
other commodities ; for, by the Ist Anne, c. 14, all distillers and 
all shopkeepers, whose principal dealings were more in other goods 
than in brandy and strong waters, and who did not permit tippling 
in their houses, were allowed to sell spirits by retail without licence. 


‘'This trade increased to such on extent, that by the 2d George 
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On the Licensing System. 2] 


Il., c. 17, a duty of 20/. was imposed on the retailing licence to 
sell spirits, which, for the first time, was directed to be renewed 
yearly, and a penalty of 10/. was inflicted on persons who 
should sell brandy without licence. By the 11th section of 
that statute, from the 24th of June 1729, no licence shall be 
granted to any person to keep an inn or alehouse, or to retail 
brandy or strong waters, but at a general meeting of the Justices 
of the Peace, to be holden for that purpose on the Ist day of Sep- 
tember yearly, or within twenty-one days afterwards. This 
statute is the origin of the present system of licensing public- 
houses at a general annual meeting; and the object of which en- 
actment is clearly set forth in the 11th sectiou,—namely, that the 
Justices may be truly informed as to the occasion or want of such 
inns or alehouses, and the character of persons applying for li- 
cences for the same. ‘The statute of 6th George IL, c. 17, repeals 
the 20/. duty on the licence, as the sawe had been productive of 
injury to the revenne, and affixes a penalty of 10/. on all who should 
sell, or expose to sale, spirits in stables, sheds, or wheelbarrows, 
or in any other places than in dwelling-houses, living in the same. 

* This latter enactment clearly explains the effect of the law, 
which operated to drive, by the cost of the licenec, the spirits from 
the dwelling-house, and to encourage the sale of them in an illicit 
manner. 

‘That this last law did not suceeed in remedying any of the 
evils which it proposed to cure, is apparent ; for by the 9th George 
II., c. 23, called the Gin Act, ‘ No person was permitted to vend 
spirituous liquors in any manner ina less quantity than two gallons, 
without first taking outa licence, for which he should pay down 
annually to the Excise the sum of 50/.: the penalty of selling 
without such licence being 100/.:’ and by the same stature, 20s. 
a gallon was laid on British spirits: it is also enacted, sec. 10, 
that after the 24th of September 1736, ‘ no licence should be 
granted to any person whatsoever, for selling by retail any spi- 
rituous liquours, or strong waters, except to such persons only who 
should keep public victualling houses, inns, cotfee-houses, ale- 
houses, or brandy-shops, and use and exercise no other trade 
whatsoever.’ 

‘ Your Committee wish here to observe, that it is evident the 
Legislature had two objects in view not easily reconcileable : first, 
to promote the distillation and sale of spirits as a profitable souree 
of revenue, as well as an encouragement to the agriculture of the 
kingdom ; and, secondly, to prevent abuses in the consumption of 
the spirits, arising from the cheapness and the manner in which 
they were vended. The plan adopted then was to prevent all pri- 
vate sale, to make the vent of spirits public, and to take the trade 
ont of the hands of hucksters, barrow-women and itinerant salesmen, 
and place it in those of reputable and responsible housekeepers. 






















































22 On the Licensing System. 


That these were the intentions of Parliament no one can deny ; that 
they were entirely frustrated is also beyond doubt ; for the heavy 
expense of the licence, and the duties on the Spirits, gave such a 
bounty on illicit distillation and illegal sale, as produced conse- 
quences the very opposite to these which the Legislature contem- 
plated ; the revenue was injured, and the trade thrown into the 
hands of those who took out no licence, and who paid no duty. 
The testimony of contemporary writers, and the authority of Par- 
liamentary debates, show the horrid excesses which those ill-ad- 
vised laws and regulations produced ; when at last, after a trial of 
seven years, in the 16th year of George II., an act was passed by 
which the duty of 50/. on the licence was taken off, and one of 20s. 
imposed in its place ; and the duty on spirits from malt and corn 
was lowered from 20s. to 3d. per gallon ; and by the 10th section 
it is enacted, that after the 25th of March 1743, no licence shall 
be granted to any person or persons whatsoever, selling by retail 
any spirituous liquors, except to such persons only who shall keep 
taverns, victualling-houses, inns, coffee-houses, or ale-houses ; with 
a proviso, that nothing in this act shall be construed to enable any 
one tv sell spirituous liquors by retail, unless such person shall be 
first licensed to sell ale or other spirituous liquors. 


‘In the next year an explanatory or supplementary Act was 
passed, 17th George II. c. 17, in order to provide agaiust a prac- 
tice which had grown up, namely, of persons who came under the 
operation of the law authorizing them to hold licences, yet who se- 
parated the spirit house from the alehouse, and opened and kept a 
shop for spirits in other situations. By the sections 18 and 21 of 
this Act, the practice is declared illegal, and 102, penalty affixed to 
the offence. 

‘ By the 24th of George II. c. 40 sec. 8, no person within the 
limits of the head office of Excise shall be licensed to retail spirit- 
uous liquors, unless he shall occupy, as tenant, a tenement of the 
yearly value of 10/. or upwards, or in any other part of the king- 
dom, unless he pays to church and poor. 


‘ The 26th George II., c. 31, sets forth in its preamble, that the 
laws concerning alehouses, inns, and victualling-houses, and the 
licensing of them, are defective and insufficient for correcting and 
suppressing the abuses and disorders frequently dene and committed 
therein. It then proceeds to enact, that the Justices shall bind 
the parties over who received the licenee in a personal recogniz- 
ance of 102. with two sureties in 5d. each, or one in 10/.; and in 
order that the person so applying for a licence should be of good 
fame, and sober life and conversation, prior to the granting of such 
licence, a certificate is directed to be produced to the Justices, 
under the hands of the clergyman and the major part of the church- 
wardens or overseers, or else of three or four reputable and sub- 
stantial householders and inhabitants of the parish or place where 
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such alehouse is to be, and that such certificate of character should 
be mentioned in the licence, and without it, it should be null and 
void. It further enacts, section 7, that upon any coinplaint being 
made before any Justice of the Peace of any county or place wherein 
such licence shall be granted, that the licensed person has to the 
judgment of the Justices broke his recognizance with condition 
thereof, the Justice shall have power to bind the parties complain- 
ing over to appear at the next general quarter sessions, where the 
matter at issue shall be tried by a jury ; and if a verdict is found 
against the defendant, his recognizance shall be forfeited, and he 
himself disabled from having a licence to sell ale or spirituous 
liquors for three years. 


«By the 30th George II. c. 24, sec. 14, publicans permitting 
journeymen, labourers, servants, or apprentices, to game in their 
houses, and shall be convicted on oath before any justice of peace, 
shall forfeit the sum of forty shillings; and upon a subsequent 
committal of the offence, shall pay the sum of 104. 


* Act 32d George III. c. 59, regulates the transfer of licenses at 
petty sessions to be held by the justices. 


‘ The 48th George III. c. 143, merely provides that the licenses 
to sell ale and beer by retail shall be taken out at the Excise Office, 
instead of being issued by the justices ; but that such licence shall 
not be granted, unless the person applying shall first produce an 
authority granted to him by two justices of the peace, to keep a 
common inn, alehouse or victualling house ; which licence shall be 
in the form prescribed by the law.’ 


The minutes of evidence, on which this Report was grounded, 
are extremely curious: they show that the law, as it then stood, 
had produced or brought into exercise the grossest corruption in 
the magistracy, both in granting and withholding licenses: had 
given occasion to a monopoly on the part of the brewers and dis- 
tillers, highly prejudicial to the quality of the liquor sold, and had 
held out an encouragement to disorder, by giving opulent indivi- 
duals a strong interest in continuing certain houses open, whatever 
might be the conduct of the publican or his customers ; in short, 
it appears clearly from these minutes, and is confirmed to a consi- 
derable degree by the Committee’s own Report, that every object 
of the legislature has not only been completely frustrated by the 
operation of the licensing laws, but that the system has materially 
aggravated every evil which it was intended to redress. 

The Committee recommended, among seme minor alterations of 
the existing laws, that no license should be refused without an open 
trial before the justices, and that no license should be withdrawn 
without the verdict of a jury. 


Parliament having taking six years for reflection, at length passed 
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an act adopting one or two of the minor suggestions of the Commit- 
tee, but leaving the arbitary power of the justices untouched. 


During the last session, Mr. Estcourt brought in a bill to con- 
tinue this act (3 Geo. IV.) with some slight alterations. There 
sefms to have been no petition against the principle of the bill, 
aud no one spoke against it but Mr. Hume, who argued, that a li- 
cense to keep a public house ought to be claimed as a matter of 
right, and not granted or withheld at discretion. 


The present state of the law, therefore, and that in which it is 
proposed to be continued, is, that alicense may be granted, refused, 
or withdrawn, at the pleasure of such magistrates as happen to be 
present at the meeting appointed by the act ;—that these magis- 
trates are not bound to hear either the applicant, or the parties 
objecting to the license ; that they may proceed without evidence, 
and decide without assigning any reasons ; and that, whether they 
act wisely or unwisely, honestly or corruptly, there is no appeal 
from their decision. It is true, if the justices should be so weak 
as to furnish legal evidence of a corrupt motive, they lay them- 
selves open to a criminal information or an indictment, if any per- 
son should be found sufficiently rich and foolish to prosecute, that 
is, to bring them to trial before a special jury principally composed 
of other magistrates ; but even a conviction, of which we believe there 
is one precedent to be found, would not revoke the unjust decision. 

It is clear, that as the system of discretionary licenees implies 
restriction, the burden of proof must lie upon those who support 
it. Experience is at present on the other side; compared with 
other places resorted to by the same classes, who frequent ale- 
houses, they are by no means more free from disorder. Coffee- 
shops, eating-houses, oyster-rooms, &c., however ill they may fre- 
quently be conducted, are not at all so ill regulated as many pub- 
lic houses in various parts of the metropolis, which have been li- 
censed year after year, in spite of constant and numerous com- 
plaints from the neighbouring inhabitants. 


It must, however, be confessed, that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the defects of the general plan of discretionary licenses, 
and those of the legal machinery by which the plan has been carried 
into operation. Laws which give absolute power to any single 
tribunal would be sufficiently bad, but when the tribunal is such as 
we have described, no terms of contempt and abhorrence would be 
too strong to apply to them. 


Many of the evils of discretionary licenses might, doubtless, be 
avoided, by a few obvious modifications of the present system. 
Many would require startling innovations in the jurisprudence of 
the country, and some, we fear, would remain after every improve- 
ment, The grant of a discretionary license is a gift, or. at least, a 
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transfer of property ; and so long as that is the case, grantors will 
be exposed to the temptation of acting for the private benefit of 
either themselves or others, instead of looking with a single eye to 
the public interest. The regulation of supply and demand is so 
perfectly adjusted in the natural course of things, that it is impos- 
sible any artificial method should ever equal it. It would require 
perfect intelligence, added to perfect justice, to adapt the public 
houses of the neighbourhood so exactly to its wants as would he 
done if legislative restraints were taken away. 

The interference with the principle of competition not only af- 
fects the supply, as regards the number of houses, or their appro- 
priation to the different wants of different places, but it materially 
affects the price and quality of the liquor. There is a natural temp- 
tation in the ‘grantors to limit the number below the demand: it 
increases the value of their patronage ; it also falls in with the 
popular notion that the morals of the lower classes are in somewhat 
of an inverse ratio to the number of ale houses. 


The minutes of the Committee however clearly show, first, that 
the liquor is deteriorated by the monopoly ; and second, that when 
the ale is bad, the customers, instead of refraining altogether as 
they ought to do, according to the hypothesis, become addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits. 

It is, then, material to consider whether public order may not be 
preserved avithout such an interference with the principles of free 
trade as that of arbitrary licenses. ‘The professed object of the 
system is, to prevent the public house getting into the hands of a 
disreputable person. It is curious to remark how the plan, in its 
present state, is worse than nugatory. By making the license mat- 
ter of property, the interest was, in truth, transferred into the hands 
of men of property: thus, a class with which the magistrates can 
closely sympathise, even in those cases with which they themselves 
have no connexion, was brought into activity to protect the license ; 
and hence has grown up the practice of looking at the license and 
the person licensed with very different eyes: frequently being satis- 
fied, evenin very flagrant instances of misconduct, with a change of 
publicans, (that is to say, a change of servants,) instead of shutting 
up the house. Many of the witnesses examined by the Commit- 
tee were of opinion, that the evil would be remedied by making 
the license personal ; but we are convinced, that as long as it 
continues to be a valuable property, (and it was in some instances 
stated to be worth upwards of two thousand pounds,) it would be 
impossible to prevent the capitalist from laying his hands upon it 
in some shape or other; aud, therefore, that a great reform in the 
tribunal would, at least, be necessary, if any means would be suffi- 
cient entirely to remove the evil. 


We should then propose, that any person might claim as of right 
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perinission to open a public house who gave security to pay the 
fines to which he might render himself liable by the misconduct 
of himself or his guests; we would require the sureties to be nu- 
merous, that none but persons of known character should enter into 
the trade. After the first offence, a deposit to meet fines might be 
demanded, increasing in a rapid progression, but to be returned after 
a given time of good behaviour. We would make him answerable 
for the decorum of his guests, investing him with the power of a 
constable as respects them, and giving him a right to refuse admit- 
tance to any person who would not deposit a sum equal to any fine 
to which he might expose the publican by his misconduct. These 
regulations, enforced by a summary process of law, would, we think, 
preserve a reasonable degree of order among the frequenters of 
public houses. 

We have made no provision for absolutely driving away persons 
of bad character. The indignation of the Committee seems to have 
been very much excited against what are termed ‘ flash houses,’ 
that is to say, ale houses frequented by thieves, prostitutes, &c. 
Now, if, by preventing a thief from entering into a public house, 
you at the same time prevented him from entering into existence, 
or, if, in driving him out of one, you could drive him out of his bad 
habits, the case would be altered; but as he must be somewhere, 
we do not see why he may not as well be in a public house as any 
where else ; at least, as well as in any other place in which he is 
likely to be found. The police officers gave in evidence, that the 
‘ flash houses’ furnished them with the means of watching the 
proceedings of thieves ; knowing a man’s haunt, and knowing he was 
absent at a particular time when the robbery had been committed, 
directed their suspicions to him, and enabled them often to convict 
him; and again, they said, that when they had obtained evidence 
against a thief, they knew much better where to find him, than if 
he was prevented from coming to a place to which they had right 
of access. 'This appears to us a positive advantage. ‘The Commit- 
tee thought, that it encouraged the officers in habits of friendship 
with the thieves, which might prevent them from doing their duty. 
The connection between thieves and thief-takers, has always been 
pretty close, in habits as well as in morals, and it is not very likely 
to be dissolved by any regulations about flash houses. We have 
no fear but that the professional feeling will be strong enough to 
overcome any sentiments of private friendship, in which a police 
officer is likely to indulge ; and as to bribery, unless the public in 
some way or othe: outbribes the thief, no regulations will prevent 
the thief-taker from finding out the best paymaster. If the public 
pays best, the officer and the thief will consider themselves like 
chess players, both very good friends, but each determined to win 


the game. 
Upon the principle of classification, we think there ought to be 
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flash houses. Thieves, like other classes of men, will naturally 
consort together if they are permitted; when they get into gaol, 
the improvers of prison discipline force them into this classification ; 
we do not see that they should be driven out of it in other places, 
merely because they adopt it for themselves. 


It is too much the fashion to treat bad people as an active house- 
maid treats the dust upon her furniture, flouncing it from one table 
only to let it settle quietly upon another. So we have heard a 
chairman at the Quarter Sessions say to a thief, that he has no 
business to be exercising his calling in that county. The parish 
officers, following the example of their betters, think the gravamen 
of every offence consists in its having been committed ‘ on their 
side the brook.’ Great merit was taken to himself, by one of the 
witnesses before the Committee, for nightly clearing the bulks and 
sheds of Covent Garden of the houseless wretches who had crept 
there forshelter. He said, they were very bad people,—and so, very 
likely, they were,—but they were not bad because they sheltered in 
Covent Garden market, and they did not, like Sir Peter in the 
play, ‘ leave their character behind them’ when they were forced 
out. It is not well to drive any man to desperation. It may turn 
thieves into robbers, and robbers into murderers ; but will seldom 
restore them to habits of virtue. On the other hand, something 
would be done towards tempering their ferocity, by letting them 
partake of such social pleasures as are compatible with the strict 
decorum for which we hope we have provided. 


Such is the change we propose in the system of licensing, and we 
think, that, although a more complete remedy, it may be effected 
with less alteration of what now exists, than could be done (retain- 
ing the plan of discretionary licenses) by any change in the tribu- 
nal, or in the laws by which the plan is carried into operation. And 
this, we think, will appear by a short detail of the reforms which 
would be necessary to ensure any thing like justice and wisdom, in 
the granting or withdrawing of discretionary licenses. In the first 
place, there ought to be an open trial: but any trial, where the 
parties cannot reduce the matters to be determined into definite 
questions, is, at best, a very unsatisfactory proceeding. ‘Then there 
ought to be an appeal. It seldom happens, that a case is deter- 
mined upon its true merits the first time it is tried ; parties cannot 
come prepared to meet facts and arguments which they cannot per- 
fectly anticipate, and this is rarely to be done, even when the ques- 
tions at issue are few and precise: but in matters of discretion, an- 
ticipation would be impossible. With respect to the tribunal, the 
judges ought to be reduced to one, that the responsibility might be 
undivided. He should have a large district under his jurisdiction, 
that his time might be so ocenpied in matters of this kind, as to 
give him the requisite knowledge ; and he should give his reasons 
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for his decisions, that his errors may be clearly appreciated and ex- 
posed. 

Such appear to us the safe-guards required for the due exer- 
cise of discretionary power. How far, in the present state of things, 
they are to be procured, our readers will easily judge. Such a 
machinery as we have described, would, of necessity, be expensive 
both to the public and to individuals. It is a good thing to abolish 
taxes on law proceedings, but let it not be done with a hope of mak- 
ing them unexpensive: as long as the attendance of witnesses is re- 
quired, as long as judges and advocates must be men of character, 
talent, and acquirement, so long jurisprudence will be essentially 
expensive ; and, therefore, the public have a right to require the 
necessity for judicial interference to be well proved in every case in 
which it is imposed upon them. 





THE VISION OF FANCY. 


Ou, the days are no more, when my heart's dearest treasure, 
My fair one, at eve, to her fond lover flew ; 

The winter of Fate, the bright blossom of pleasure, 
Hath blighted, and left me its sweetmess to rue. 


Yet still, when the moon her pure lustre is lending, 
Afloat in the firmament cloudless and bright ; 

From on high, like a seraph, kind Fancy descending, 
Renews the soft scenes of departed delight. 


Again, the false doubt of impatience upbraiding, 

Hope cheeringly whispers my true love is near; 
Again, as the last shade of twilight is fading, 

With quick-throbbing heart, her light footstep I hear. 


Again, as her cheek on my breast is reclining, 

The moon, looking down from the star-spangled sky, 
Beholds her fair image, resplendently shining, 

Within the blue depth of that love-beaming eye. 


Oh, Fancy! thus nurtured in lonely seclusion, 
Thy visions are lovely, but quickly decay ; 

The dawn hath dispell’d the entrancing illusion, — 
With night, the fair phantom hath faded away. 


But long shall ! cherish each dear recollection, 
Till laid, all unconscious, the cold tiirf beneath ; 
Still her heart is the same, and that soothing reflection 
Shall cheer me in anguish, console me in death. 
Berhampore. Ww. 
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THE 


A capy of brilliant talents and enlarged benevolence has re- 
cently translated from the French a small pamphlet, entitled, ‘ An 
Essay on the Nobility of the Skin, or the Prejudice of White Per- 
sons against the colour of Africans and their Progeny, black and of 
mixed blood ;’ which has been first printed in Paris, but of which 
we have reason to believe few copies have yet found their way here, 
and not one, most probably, to India. As, however, the same ob- 
jectionable prejudices exist throughout all our Eastern possessions, 
(though certainly not to the same extent as in the colonies of the 
West,) we have taken upon ourselves the duty of promoting the 
great object of the original author and translator, by diffusing their 
reisous and sentiments on this subject as widely as possible in 
India, as well as in England, concurring with both in the ardent 
desire to see those barriers effectually removed. 


Cuap. I. 


On Prejudices in general—Origin of that which concerns the 
Colour of Africans and their Descendants. 


The term prejudice, taken in its most extended signification, 
signifies an opinion adopted upon hearsay, or without examination : 
it may prove to be just; but in the common acceptation of the 
word, a prejudice means an erroneous opinion. Ignorance, indo- 
lence, a passive deference to authority, interest and pride, are the 
most ordinary sources of prejudice. In the interior of Africa, black 
nations have been found who suppose the devil to be white, and 
who, having seen but few Europeans, imagine the pale or white 
hue of their skin to be a symptom of weakness occasioned by some 
malady. 


In every nation, the force of the laws or of opinion distinguishes 
the different ranks, and fixes each individual in his own. When 
the laws are in opposition to public opinion, which is not unfre- 
quent, as, for example, in Europe concerning duelling, the weight 
of opinion prevails over the force of the laws; but when these two 
agents are in unison, their simultaneous influence gives stability to 
custom. 


The fundamental! principle of political society, is to render phy- 
sical power subordinate to moral, by entrusting to the latter the 
direction of the former towards whatever is useful, that is to say, 
just. 


Were this rule to be always observed, the result would be a go- 
vernment perfectly equitable, the empire of wise and good men, a 
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real aristocracy, and the only one to be desired; such is the de- 
finition which the etymology of the latter term suggests ; but the 
wicked, by means of audacity, having associated to themselves the 
cowardly and the weak, who in almost every state form the great 
majority, have, by dint of numbers, overborne the good. Thus it 
has happened that Folly and Crime have so long, with very few 
exceptions, held the reins of empire and command. 


The powers who rule the earth have always had a great pro- 
pensity to believe, and above all, a great interest in making others 
believe, that the eminence of their merit is to be estimated by the 
elevation of their rank; and that the distance by which they sur- 
pass others in authority, determines the height by which they ex- 
ceed them in virtue and ability. Deceived or intimidated, the 
people have frequently been imposed upon so as to receive as a 
truth so gross an error. 


Already poverty and weakness had become subordinate, the one 
to riches, and the other to power. Thus were power and riches 
enabled to grasp all offices of dignity and social importance. By a 
natural consequence, real merit, if accompanied by the disabilities 
of indigence, modesty, and timidity, became the object of contempt 
or the victim of ignominy. 'Those who regulated the public opinion, 
distributing blame and approbation according to their choice, calling 
forth some to notice and applause, and throwing back others to 
contempt and obscurity, gave their favour to parasites and flat- 
terers, and degraded the useful industry of agriculture and the 
other arts esseutial to life. 


Thence arose the formation of castes. India fixed irrevocably 
the existence of her dramins, the elect of society, her sanskara- 
varnah, or persons of mixed blood, and her parias, who are rejected 
by each of the four principal castes. 


Greece and Rome had their freemen and their slaves. From 
either side of the Pyrenees, was driven forth with ignominy, without 
any apparent reason, an obscure race called cagots and agots. In 
Spain there has been established an odious distinction between 
Christianos vejos, (old Christians,) and Christianos nuevos, (new 
Christians,) although the greater part of the nobility of Spain may 
be traced to a Moorish or Jewish origin. This latter prejudice is 
becoming extinct ; but in Valencia, at Majorca, there exist millions 
of individuals set apart for reprobation, and known by the term 
xouettas. 


In the middle ages, the feudal system, that most remarkable 
aberration of the public mind, established an enormous distance 
between the nobles and the villains, that is to say, between a few 
thousands of useless individuals decorated with titles, and many 
millions of laborious men. 


Linschott the traveller was surprised to see that on the coast of 
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Malabar, the Nairs, or masters, by which term are meant the war- 
riors of rank, let their nails grow as a mark of distinction, in order 
to show that they were not obliged to work at any mannal art.* 
The same custom is observed in China, and in several other coun- 
tries. These details appear ridiculous to Europeans, who are in- 
fluenced to other observances by precisely the same motives. So 
lately as till the year 1789, what was the meaning of the term used 
in the common law of France, vivre noblement (to live nobly) ? 
Does it not literally imply fainéanter (to live in idleness) ? 


The nobles would have held it a degradation to employ them- 
selves in manual labour, so unjustly termed a servile occupation 
even by the ecclesiastics of the time ; and do we not see, even now, 
the partisans of the feudal system endeavour to cast opprobrium 
upon men of mechanical industry, by affecting to place them in 
contra-distinction to men of piety ¢ 


Among every people the possessors of constituted authority are 
distinguished by some exterior mark, which shows at first sight 
that they hold offices of public trust; but personal favour, and, 
above all, vanity, have introduced in many countries, other dis- 
tinctions individual or hereditary, which exalt those who bear them 
upon pedestals, whence they look down upon the other classes of 
society. In this passion for distinction, or, as it is termed, nobility, 
we may trace many manifestations of pride: the nobility of long 
nails, of nails dyed of a red colour, of very small and distorted 
feet, of voluminous and pendant ears, the nobility of nose-jewels, 
the nobility of tatooing, among the Moslemites the nobility of the 
green turban, in China the yellow robe and the staff of age, the 
white cap in the country of Congo, the nobility of parchments, the 
nobility of the skin, &c. 


Among the ancients, slaves were sometimes treated with sever- 
ity: but when freed, their position differed but little from that of 
other citizens. Nevertheless, among the Romans, the freed man 
belonged to an intermediate class between the slave and the citi- 
zen; but the son of a freed man rose to an equal estimation, and 
was always termed ingénu. Neither Horace nor Epictetus was 
deprived by unjust prejudices of the favour of those who were 
termed the great magnates, nor did any sense of indignity disturb 
their peaceable slumbers under the laurels which shaded a freed 
man, and the son of a freed man. 


The Greeks and the Romans had also some black slaves, espe- 
cially for the service of the baths,+ and it does not appear that 
their colour exposed them to additional contempt. 





* See Linschott, in fol., Amsterdam, 1638, p. 1. 
+ See the Musée Pio-Clementino, by Visconti, vol. iii. p. 4, and pl. 35; 
and Caylus, Recueil d’ Antiquités, vol. v. p. 247; and vol. v. p. 355, &e. 
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Parchment-nobility had already attained to all its lustre, when 
colonial avarice established the nobility of the skin ; for this last 
has the merit of being a modern invention. So, to the crime of 
having dragged the Africans from their native soil, covered them 
with stripes, and loaded them with chains, has been added that 
of endeavouring to fix an interminable curse upon the colour. The 
establishment of this prejudice appeared, to the whites, an admir- 
able invention for rendering permanent their sway. They pro- 
nounced, that an African skin was an exclusion from all the bene- 
fits of society. How much cunning and ingenuity have been em- 
ployed to enforce this doctrine? Have they not a hundred times 
applied to the negro race, the malediction pronounced upon the 
children of Cain? By turns they have been found invoking the 
Bible, and perverting the sense of its holy records, in order to 
trace slavery to divine institution, and then affirming in contradic- 
tion to the biblical account of the origin of the human race from 
one common stock, in order to assert, that the blacks are a dis- 
tinct race, degraded by their original position, to a class of infe- 
rior beings created for the service of the whites.* 

Divide et impera has ever been, and will ever be, the favourite 
maxim of all despots, whether priestly, political, or domestic. The 
slave proprietors next endeavoured, and unhappily succeeded, to 
excite aversion between the blacks and those of a mixed race, 
technically called persons of colour. 'This method of assuring 
solidity and permanancy to slavery, ought to be a warning to the 
Africans of all shades, not to confirm the dicta of their enemies 
by absurd distinctions amoug themselves. 


The reigning authority and its agents failed not to use every 
effort to rivet the chains which avarice had forged. In 1770, a ma- 
gistrate of Port-an-Prince, who ought to have held it his duty to 
protect the unfortunate, expressed himself in these words concern- 
ing the Africans :—‘ It is necessary to keep this class‘of men in 
that state of humiliation and opprobrium which their birth has 
allotted to them, and it is only by repressing and keeping them 
under, that any good can be made of them.’ What morality! 
Is it then by repressing aud keeping down the aspirations of an 
immortal soul for freedom and happiness, that any good is to be 
made of it? The folly is equal to the ferocity of the maxim. 

In 1767, a letter from the minister of marine affairs, traces the 
line of demarcation between the Negroes and the Indians ; the lat- 
ter, placed on the same level with the French inhabitants, are eli- 
gible to all the offices and dignities from which all the blacks are 








* See Examen del’ Esclavage en géneral, el particulicrement de UV Esclavage 
des Négres dans les Colonies, par. V. D. C., ancien colon, 2 vols. in Svo., 
Paris, 1802 et 1803. 

+ See Les affiches Americaines de 1770. 
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excluded.* In order to overcome this barrier, several persons of 
colour solicited as a favour to be called Indians. Then came a 
ministerial letter to deny this petition—*‘ This demand, if com- 
plied with, would destroy the prejudice that establishes a bound- 
ary, which persons of colour and their descendants are never to 
pass. It is indispensable to the order of society, that no measure 
should be allowed of a tendency to weaken the humiliation attach- 
ed to the race in whatever degree of descent.’¥ 

In 1761, the council of Port-au-Prince enjoined all notaries 
and curates, to insert in their acts the specific qualities of negroes, 
mulattoes and quatroons. f 


In 1773, the blacks and persons of colour were forbidden to 
assume ‘ the names of their reputed fathers, although of white 
blood. A name of African origin must be added to the Christian 
name, in order to keep up that insurmountable barrier, which pub- 
lic opinion has established, and the wisdom of the government 
maintains.’ § 


In 1779, persons of colour were forbidden, by an edict, to clothe 
and dress themselves in the same manner as the whites: they are 
enjoined to wear the characteristic marks which distinguish them. 


In 1717, a decree of the council of the Cape had granted to the 
hangman, as an especial favour, permission to take to wife, a ne- 
gress condemned to be hanged ;|| but all inter-marriages between 
whites and negroes were severely prohibited, under penalty of 
punishment and arbitrary fines. 


A negro having been convicted of a criminal intercourse with a 
white married woman, was condemned to do penance, a cord about 
his neck, then to have his hand cut off, and to be hung; but the 
superior tribunal, in mitigation of the sentence, caused his ears to 
be cut off, his cheeks to be branded with a fleur de lis, and a fla- 
gellation to be inflicted by the hangman. The woman was sent 
back to France and shut up in a convent.** The penalty to be in- 
flicted upon white men, convicted of a commerce with African 
women, was appointed to consist of a fine of two thousand pounds 
of sugar ; but this fine was never paid, for the criminal was never 
pursued or punished. 


Such was the prejudice against mixed marriages, that one of the 
burgesses of Cayes de Jacmel having married an estimable quat- 








* See Lois et Constitutions des Colonies Francaises, by Moreau de Saint- 
Méry, in 4to., Paris, vol. iii. p. 80, and the following. 

+ Idem. ¢ Vol. iv. p. 412. § Vol. v. p. 448, and the following. 

|| Vol. ii. p. 568. 

4 Vol. iii. p. 88, and the following, and p. 382; vol. v. p. 821. 

** Vol. ii. p. 114, and the following. 
Orientas iierala, Vot. 13. D 
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roon lady, a sentence was put in force to oblige him to quit the 
bench of burgesses, and by a strange contradiction, a Jew, known 
to be such, named de Pas, was at that time one of the burgesses of 
the parish of Aquinas. 


Cuap. II. 


Effects resulting from the Prejudice in favour of the Nobility of 
the Skin. 


Public contempt has a certain tendency to debase the character 
of its victim, such is the principle upon which despotism acts in 
Europe, even to this day: a principle which is so far from being 
an effect of genius, that it attests the stupidity of those who act on 
it. A-secret instinct, and that traditionary craft by which tyranny 
perpetuates its power, warn the oppressors of their species that 
the means to crush them depend on the ignorance and imbecility in 
which they are kept. Away from their councils, that class of think- 
ing men, who willingly bend to the yoke of the laws, but whose 
obedience is the result of reason; who readily bring to the public 
treasury the portion due from them, but at the same time require 
to be informed of the purpose to which their earnings by the sweat 
of their brow are to be applied ; men whose eyes are always fixed 
upon the measures of administration, who detect and pursue ma- 
chievelism through all its pretences and disguises, whose sagacity 
in discovering the secrets of government is equal to the knavery 
which would conceal them, and who hold it to be their duty to pro- 
claim them to the public, are very troublesome and inconvenient 
persons to ministers and their agents. Hence that hatred to the 
diffusion of useful learning among the lower classes; hence the 
tribe of hired pamphleteers who inveigh against the national 
schools; hence the obstinate maintenance of a custom which deserves 
to become obsolete: I speak of assembling together crowds of the 
human diped, on occasions of public rejoicing, in places of public 
resort, to receive food which is thrown at them, as if dogs, and not 
men, were to be fed. Those who assemble at such a graceless 
invitation are the very lowest and most degraded of their class. 
But how shall we qualify those who direct, and those who exe- 
cute such an outrage to decency # 

These dispiriting considerations bring us back to investigate the 
system of degradation in force against the blacks. If these unfor- 
tunate beings had any idea of the dignity of human nature ; if they 
were admitted to the participations of a divine religion, which, by 
enlightening the mind, and rendering pure the affections, affords 
consolation under every affliction ; if they were conscious that vice 
alone can actually degrade and render infamous ; they would turn 
their view to heaven, and feel confident iu the power to assert 
their claims. But what can be expected from men in whom every 
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moral sentiment has been extinguished, who are for ever exposed 
to the example and temptations of the most unbounded libertinism, 
and who, treated no better than the beasts of the field, become, 
like them, insensible to any impulse but that of force and blows, 
and know no other sentiment than a desire for vengeance anda 
sullen hate against their oppressors ! 


These dispositions, somewhat modified by circumstances, but 
not unfrequently more bitter, exist among the majority of free 
Africans,—the victims of a prejudice established by cupidity, ac- 
cepted by ignorance, sanctioned by government, and fortified by 
habit, being themselves by nature irascible, they feel indignant at 
being the objects of reprobation, merely because the dark hue of 
their skin is reputed among the whites to be worse than a cutaneous 
disease, and their habitations avoided as the dwelling of a leper. 
The most brilliant talents have not been able to raise several 
blacks and half-castes above the state of humiliation which colonial 
prejudice had assigned to them. 


A recent publication reveals to us the curious fact, that, in 
the early times of the French revolution, the French Creoles of the 
Cape excluded from their councils, as being a man of colour, M. 
Lainé, now cabinet-minister and a peer of France; the same 
who, in 1819, displayed the fury of a mad enthusiast against a 
deputy from the Isére. But, without a needless recurrence to a 
period already distant, it is now sufficient to relate the iniquities 
and vexations practised in 1823 against the coloured population of 
Martinique. 

The natural result of the prejudice against the blacks, was a 
jealous anxiety on the part of the Creoles to repel any suspicion 
of being contaminated by a single drop of African blood. Even 
quartroons have applied to a court of justice to ascertain their 
rank in society ; while in France, men, weakly emulous of a frivo- 
lous distinction, have surreptitiously assumed the envied de before 
their names, by which to claim affinity with the class of nobles ; 
the contempt for the African colour was termed, to use the expres- 
sion of the planter, the colonial bulwark. 'To be white, where 
many were black, was in itself ar. honour ; above all, to be of the 
order of the high whites (grands blancs), for even the low whites 
(petits blancs) were in some measure obnoxious to the disdain of 
colonial pride. 


We may recollect the instructions given by Malouet, Minister 
for Marine affairs, to the.persons sent to negotiate with the Presi- 
dent Petion. -It was proposed to confer on him and on some other 
personages the ineffable favour of a grant to repute them to be 
wuiTeE (des lettres de blanc ). 

It is the maxim of government never to allow that it has been 
guilty of a fault, or even led into a folly ; therefore, according to 
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the usages of European diplomacy, their offer was afterwards dis- 
owned asa ministerial blunder. Let us not despair of hearing, 
on some future day, that the kings of Africa have sent to offer 
Europeans a grant to enable them to call themselves BLACK (des 
lettres de noir ). 

Another evil resulting from the prejudice which we are consider- 
ing, is the frightful corruption of morals. The female slaves being 
devoted to the lust of the white inhabitants, the preference given 
by a libertine master became the highest distinction among them. 


The mulatto women did not escape the contagion of profligacy, 
since, flattered by the admiration of white men, they found in 
these guilty connexions a compensation for the contempt which 
their colour brought upon them in society. Hence the hideous 
concubinage which has always infected the colonies, and which the 
force of inveterate habit perpetuates in those countries where sla- 
very has been suppressed. 

Before the revolution, it was sometimes the fortune of the in- 
ferior classes of society, the roturiers, to be joined to the nobility 
by marriage. Needy noblemen, even courtiers, condeseended so 
far as to choose their wives among the daughters of rich financiers 
and opulent planters. In the insolent language of the times, such 
a measure was called dunging their lands (prendre du fumier pour 
engraisser leurs terres). Mixed marriages, that is, between per- 
sons of different colours, have always been much more rare than 
those between the nobility and the trading class. The reprobation 
in which such alliances were held, arose to such a pitch, that a 
white man married to a mulatto woman was excluded from white 
society, into which, of course, his wife was inadmissible. It was 
not, however, considered by any means disgraceful for a white man 
to keep a mulatto mistress ; but if he married her, he became dis- 
honoured. Can the subversion of all moral principle be carried 
further? 


One consequence of this disorder was, the inhumanity of the 
white men towards their children born of African women, and 
whom these really barbarous fathers disowned. We, the philan- 
thropists, in the Constituent Assembly, in the National Convention, 
and by the efforts of our pen, have been the defenders of their pro- 
geny. Itis then proved, that cupidity and pride extinguish pity 
and stifle the most sacred inspirations of Nature among men who, 
in order to maintain a fantastical pre-eminence of colour, have es- 
tablished, as a principle, a barbarous contempt for one part of the 
great family of man. Accumulated facts clearly attest, that sla- 
very and the prejudice concerning the nobility of the skin, corrupt, 
in an equal degree, masters, slaves, and freed men. 
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BURNING OF HINDOO AND KUROPEAN WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Banks of the Ganges, July 12, 1826, 

It appears utterly hopeless to argue against female immolation 
any further ; since it has pleased God to visit this country with a 
Government, upon whom reasoning and experience are equally 
thrown away. I quite agree with those who maintain, that an 
absence of all interference on our part would be infinitely better 
than the present system. But as this does not appear to suit the 
taste of the day, let us consider dispassionately whether some further 
improvements could not be adopted. 


Now the proposal I have chiefly at heart is, instead of burning 
Native women only, to give Europeans the benefit of the same 
custom. If it be true, that such joys await the Native suttee in 
another world, I see no reason to doubt that our countrywomen might 
reasonably have a share in them. Consider the temptations. There 
is perpetual youth and beauty, on which all ladies set the highest 
value. There is a protracted union with their late earthly partners: 
I would not lay much stress upon that. And there is a promised 
change of sex, which may enable them to repay such oppression as 
they may fancy they have suffered upon earth. Now reflect on the 
present condition of our widows. They are not only obliged to 
live, but many of them so far sacrifice their feelings to the public 
good, as to rush again into voluntary slavery. From this state of 
corroding sorrow, or double sacrifice, my plan would wholly relieve 
them. As few wives too behave particu!.rly well to their husbands 
during their lives, how cruel to deprive them of this last opportunity 
of retrieving their reputation by a brilliant exit. 


By this enactment, we shall avoid a great deal of obvious incon- 
sistency, and convince the people still more how much we venerate 
their ancient superstitions. 

But I confess the advantages I have chiefly in view are the fol- 
lowing. Under this regulation, it can hardly be doubted, women 
would be more careful of the health and comfort of their husbands. 
With what eager anxiety would they watch over the bed of sick- 
ness! with what affectionate assiduity would they ‘ rock the cradle 
of reposing age,’ when they considered that their own fate was 
involved in that of its tenant! And again, when death had claimed 
his victim, how sincerely would they mourn over an event, 
which had such consequences attached to it! The tears of widows, 
and the ‘ mockery of woe’ with which they bedizen themselves, 
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would no longer be a standing jest to the scorner. It is said of 
Herod, that, finding his dissolution near, he imprisoned many of his 
principal subjects, with orders that they should be beheaded at the 
moment of his death, that some natural tears might be dropt at his 
departure. What a clumsy mode of attaining his object, compared 
with mine! but Ais wife had been previously disposed of. Think 
what a consolation it must be to a man on his death-bed, instead of 
leaving his helpmate to all the chances of an unprotected state, to 
reflect that she is amply provided for, and will soon be beyond the 
reach of sorrow and privation. Think, too, what a consolation to 
the heir, to be relieved from yearly paying an enormous jointure, 
and only to see his mother consumed, instead of his estate. 


As to any particular rules it would be necessary to frame for 
the occasion, I leave them to such as are more conversant with the 
details of legislation than myself. Some few remarks, however, I 
will offer on the subject. 


I would have the pile built so as to prevent the possibility of a 
lady’s retracting when the flames had reached her ; partly because 
it is now the universal custom in Native suttees, owing I suppose 
to its illegality, which always gives a peculiar zest to anything ; 
and partly because it would preclude any violation of modesty, 
which is a point of great consequence with me, or any appearance 
of timidity, which might disgrace the European character in the 
eyes of those we are said to rule only by opinion. 


We might adhere to the practice of having the eldest son to set 
fire to the pile. It would teach boys early to subdue their feelings, 
when the public interest required it ; and who, I pray you, are so 
well fitted to pay the last act of duty to those who have watched 
over the helplessness of their infancy? There would be the usual 
agreement, of course, on stamped paper, for the provision of the 
family. 

I would on no account permit any intoxicating drug to be given 
tomy countrywomen, though I confess the habit has become common 
in- Native suttees. It can produce only what is commonly called 
Dutch courage, which it would be degrading to our ladies to sup- 
pose them in need of ; and it might lead to some breach of decorum 
during the ceremony, that would ill accord with the solemnity of the 
occasion. Nor can I approve of the well-known rule of making a 
woman hold her finger in the fire till the sinews burst, to prove she 
has resolution enough to face the tortures that await her. This I 
object to, because I never could meet with any one who had seen 
the fingers of a suttee so burnt, and because it must evidently 
spoil the beauty of a fair hand, and those who would not ‘ look 
frightful when they’re dead’ would hardly consent to such dis- 
figurement during life. Besides, 1 confess there appears to me 
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The Caffer Commando. 39 


something approaching to cruelty in the custom, which is an ob- 
jection I never could get over. 


The pile should be built in some conspicuous place, to gratify 
that innocent love of display so natural to the sex. The best 
material for lighting it would be the ‘ John Bull’ newspaper, 
which has already been the cause of so much heart-burning in the 
societies of Caleutta ; and, as its circulation is now supposed to be 
very low, this would be a favourable mode of augmenting it. At 
the same time, its ‘ Reverend ’ editor might officiate as a clergyman 
on the occasion, having always employed such abilities as he pos- 
sessed to defend the practice of burning women. Government 
would no doubt allow him a liberal salary to console him for the 
loss of the clerkship of stationery, which he magnanimously re- 
signed, when he had been twice turned out of it by his employers. 


By these means, female immolation would have a fair trial 
amongst those who must be supposed better judges than the poor 
ignorant Natives. If the practice were found disagreeable, our 
wives would have influence enough to have it abolished altogether, 
for the sympathy of a certain noble lord with all old women is too 
notorious to leave a doubt that he would do anything to please 
them. But if, as I believe, the custom became popular, we should 
throw a greater air’of impartiality over our proceedings, and in- 
troduce a valuable custom among European subjects. 

[ cannot think of any more improvements at present, but many 
would doubtless present themselves in time. Perhaps after roasting 
our mothers, we might learn, when the first prejudices were worn off, 
to eat them also. But I would not much insist on that at present, 
not conceiving society to be in a sufficiently advanced state of 
civilization to admit the project.—I am, &c. 

Puixir. 


THE CAFFER COMMANDO.* 


Hark !—heard ye the signals of triumph afar ? 
‘Tis our Caffer Commando returning from war: 
The voice of their laughter comes loud on the wind, 


Nor heed they the curses that follow behind. 


For who cares for him, the poor Caffer, that wails 
Where the smoke rises dim from yon desolate vales— 
That wails for his little ones killed in the fray, 

And his herds by the Christian carried away ? 


> 








* Commando, an armed expedition of troops or burgher militia. 
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The Caffer Commando. 


Or who cares for him, that once cultured this spot, 
Where his tribe is extinct and their story forgot?* 
As many another, ere twenty years pass, 

Will only be known by their bones in the grass ! 


Who, then, is the bandit ?7—the Heathen—or he, 
With his ‘* Christiau burghers and Cape chivalry,"” 
Who, marking his track with fire, rapine, and blood, 
Has left half a nation dispoil’d of their food ? 


** But they are but savages—not worth a thought— 
Who thus must be taught to behave as they ought ; 
And six thousand cattle will make a good show 
In print—and in paying some pledges we owe ; 
Promotion will follow—and, as for the rest, 

*Tis powder and ball suits these savages best : 
You may cant about Missions and Civilization— 
My plan is to shoot or enslave the whole nation."’ 


Thus spoke the gay Chief, in his arrogant mood— 
And his words are now writing in African blood ! 
Dark Keisi,t howl !—From thy mountains fall 
The lengthening shades,—and the shrill Jackall 
Shrieks forth his hymn to the horned moon, 
And says that his Master will follow soon: 
And the Wolf replies from his bone-strew’d brake, 
And tells that the Tiger is also awake ; 
And the Lynx and the Panther join the train, 
All hymning to Hecate a joyful strain ; 
For the rout is pass’d and the slaughter ceas’d, 
And the Vulture hath bidden them all to the feast ! 





* The Gonaqua tribe is mentioned by Sparrman, Vaillant, and other tra- 
vellers, as being in former times a numerous race, rich in herds and flocks, 
and inhabiting the country between the Camtoos and Great Fish Rivers. 
After being long oppressed and plundered by the frontier Boors, in 1811, the 
residue of the tribe were driven by the British troops across the Fish River, 
and settled on the Kat River, among the Caffers. In 1819, this territory also 
was wrested from the natives, and the Gonaquas were again dispossessed. 
Some of them retired with the Caffers farther into the interior; others were 
inveigled into the colony by one Viljoen, a Veld-Cornet of Bruintjes-hoogte, 
to engage in the service of the colonists. In 1820, by an order of the Colonial 
Government, the whole of them were collected and sent down to Uitenhage, 
where the men (without a crime or accusation) were separated from their 
wives and children, and sent to work with the convicts on Robben Island ; 
and the women and children were put ‘‘ under contract,” as it is termed—in 
reality consigned to bondage—among the Boors of the George and Uitenhage 
districts. Such was the mode in which the mild and pastoral race of Gona- 
quas was extirpated under the beneficent sway of Britain! 

+ Keisi or Keishamma river—now the Colonial boundary. 
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EXCURSIONS ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


No. IL. 


Visit to Boolak—the Port of Cairo—Turkish Camp—Citadel of 
Cairo—Processions of Marriage and Circumcision— 
Voyage to the Pyramids. 


On the very day after my arrival in the great metropolis of 
Egypt, I was invited to share in the festivities prepared for 
the baptism of a first child, in a Frank family of respectabi- 
lity. Soon after mid-day the visitors began to assemble, and 
when I entered the drawing-room, there were at least fifty persons 
of both sexes, chiefly Franks, including the principal members 
of the European society of Cairo. The parents of the infant being 
both Protestants (of which church there is no minister here), had 
chosen to have the baptismal ceremony performed by Greek priests, 
rather than by Catholics, from an imagined nearer affinity between 
the Greek and the Protestant, than between the Protestant and 
the Catholic religions. The priests of the Greek church (one an 
Arab, of Egyptian birth, and the other a native of the Archi- 
pelago), arrived about two o’clock ; and the ceremony lasted from 
that time until past four, during which tedious period all the com- 
pany stood, each holding a lighted wax candle in his hands, while 
a silver censer of incense was kept burning before the font, which 
was formed by a large copper kettle on a wooden stand. The 
priests were differently arrayed, and read the service in their re- 
spective languages; but it would be impossible to say which ex- 
celled the other in the number or absurdity of his grotesque genu- 
flections. Long before the ceremony was over, the standing light- 
bearers grew tired; the united heat of the censers, candles, and 
company was insufferable; the infant fainted, the mother cried, 
the visitors were agitated, the priests continued to stun them with 
their harsh vociferations, and the whole formed one of the most sin- 
gular scenes of confusion I had ever before witnessed. 


Order, however, was at length happily restored, and to this 
ehaos of. discord, succeeded peace and harmony. French and 
Italian were the languages of conversation; and the period suc- 
ceeding the baptism was most agreeably occupied by Canzonettas 
and Cavatinas, sung with great taste,and accompanied on the guitar, 
which some of the Frank ladies played with considerable skill. 
Refreshments followed a V’orientale, and dancing commenced at 
eight o'clock, with all that spirit which, even in the warmest 
climates, this agreeable exercise inspires. It was past midnight 
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42 Viset to Boulak. 


when we sat down to supper, and nearly four in the morning when 
the company dispersed. 

The amiable family, whose guest I had become, having already 
adopted me, to use their own expressions, as ‘un enfant de la 
maison,’ I joined them in their round of morning visits, and after 
passing some very agreeable interviews with several individuals, 
who were of the baptismal party on the preceding evening, we 
were detained at one of the houses, where a lady, with whom I’ had 
danced on that occasion, was confined. While the wife of my host 
personally assisted at the accouchement, her husband and myself 
waited in the drawing-room, feeling an unusual interest in the 
happy issue of the event, for independently of the lady being, as 
she was, engaging and beautiful, she was not yet quite twelve years 
old! I was weak enough to expose my ignorance of those matters, 
by making her youth an excuse for expressing anxiety to the 
parent, but was not a little surprised to hear her mother reply :— 
‘ Au contraire, Monsieur, tant mieux pour elle,’ and proving her 
assertion, by a familiar disquisition on the superior flexibility of 
tender youth. But this was not all; for, in consequence of my 
patient attention to her lecture on this matronly subject, I was 
sufficiently in favour to be admitted, with my host, into the bed- 
room of the new mother, not an hour after her offspring had seen 
the light! She appeared to me even more lovely than before, aud 
was in as high spirits as during the dance of the evening preceding. 
We had ail the honour to kiss her hand on the occasion; and after 
an hour’s agreeable conversation and refreshments, with a suc- 
cession of visitors of both sexes, we retired about sun-set to our 
home. 

Taking an early breakfast, on the following morning, October 5, 
we rode to Boulak, the port of Cairo, on the banks of the Nile, and 
visited the Austrian Consul, at his country house there. We were 
received with great politeness by his lady, and introduced to the 
Consul himself, in his divan—his extreme age preventing his rising 
without assistance. Early as the hour was, we found here a num- 
ber of ladies, all habited in the dress of the country, which, though 
not calculated to display the finer parts of the buman figure, is 
nevertheless rich and attractive in the extreme. 

On leaving them, we made a little tour around Boulak, with the 
situation of which I was much pleased. Ranged along the eastern 
edge of the Nile, the waters of which afford a constant variety of 
moving scenery, and the verdure of whose banks is perpetual, the 
rich residents of the city breathe in their country houses here a 
a purer atmosphere than at Cairo, and enjoy the delicious freshness 
of the river breeze. Boulak is the port at which all merchandize, 
to and from every part of Egypt, is shipped and discharged, and 
is consequently a scene of perpetual activity and bustle. 

Returning by a different route from that by which we had come 
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Turkish Camp. 13 


from the city, we met a grand cavalcade of Turkish officers, pa- 
rading in all the magnificence of eastern pomp, which, it must be 
admitted, displays military grandeur to the highest advantage, and 
produces a most imposing effect. 


On the morning of the 7th, I made an excursion to Masr Fostat, 
or, as it is more generally termed, Old Cairo. It is about an hour’s 
ride from the city, through a road in which heaps of ruins are seen 
at every step. On our approach to it, and opposite to a pile of 
new barracks built by the Pasha, we passed through a Turkish 
camp, which was seen in all the perfection of undisciplined disor- 
der: tents of every size, shape, and colour, placed in every possi- 
ble direction, neither sentinels, standards, nor entrenchments, 
scarcely any two horses or men accoutred uniformly, and every one 
employing himself as best suited his individual fancy. It was in 
the very midst of this camp, however, that, occupied as I was with 
the study of living pictures, I remembered the description of El- 
macin, relative to the foundation of this city, where he says :— 
‘ On the twentieth year of the Hejira, Amrou, son of Elaas, built 
Masr Fostat, on the very spot where his camp was formed before 
he went to besiege Alexandria. The general, on returning from 
his conquest, laid there the foundations of the city, to which he 
gave the name of Fostat, signifying in Arabic, a tent.’ As the 
names of the people change so little in this country, I had now be- 
fore me, perhaps, a correct picture of Amrou’s camp itself. While 
I loitered among the tents to indulge a more perfect view of the 
whole encampment, I was saluted by an unveiled woman, and, 
looking round, found myself among a crowd of huts, at the doors 
of which were sitting several Egyptian females, decked with a pro- 
fusion of trinkets, and inviting the passenger to their apartments. 
I learnt, on inquiry, that these were licensed prostitutes, who, in 
consideration of a handsome yearly tax to the Pasha, were permit- 
ted to display the charms of their painted eyebrows, blue lips, and 
pendant bosoms, in perfect publicity. No adage is more true than 
that which expresses the undefined and undefinable nature of taste. 
They might have been angels to an Egyptian eye; but for myself, 
I had not lost my English prejudices in favour of cleanliness and 
simplicity at least ; and could not therefore admire their dirty and 
gaudy charms. My companion informed me, that though these 
public ladies were obliged to encamp without the walls of the holy 
city, yet private courtezans were equally tolerated within; and 
the religious scruples of the Muftis were soothed by an advantage- 
ous regulation, which permitted their participation of a tax on 
them also. In this case, however, it was not the women themselves 
who were tributary to the public funds; but every suitor they re- 
ceived, being certain of being discovered, was compelled to pur- 
chase his release from the punishment due to the violation of the 
law, by the payment of a sum equal to the tax of a public prostitute 




















































i4 Processions of Marriage and Circumcision 


a whole year! What an admirable religion aud sage government ! 
which, at the moment of their denouncing the very shadow of 
crime, find means to indulge the enjoyment of the substance, and 
make public and private prostitution alike profitable; exacting 
equally from libertines and pilgrims the price of their respective 
pleasures. This contrast is, however, in perfect keeping with 
the manners of the people, who cover their faces with the most 
scrupulous regard to modesty, yet expose other parts of their 
person without reserve. 


We had scarcely passed those ladies, before we met a proces- 
sion, the principal personage of which was a married girl, of from 
ten to twelve years of age, covered from head to foot with a pink robe 
of transparent muslin spangled with gold, and walking beneath a 
silken canopy, supported by male attendants, accompanied by her 
female relatives, and a large crowd of followers. The music, con- 
sisting of a dull drum beaten by the singers, tinkling eymbals and 
harsh and discordant pipes, was apparently enchanting to every ear 
but my own. The procession moved on with great apparent con- 
sciousness of dignity and importance, while, for myself, I hardly 
knew whether I was most amused or offended with this mixture of 
pomp and misery, dirt and finery, ancient splendour and modern 
degradation. 

At length, through a crowd of varied objects, which on every 
side arrested the attention, we entered the town of Old Cairo, by 
the hexagonal building described by Savary, from which an aque- 
duct conveys the water to the citadel. This is not, however, a 
work of great beauty, though composed of more than three hundred 
arches ; yet its utility renders it deserving of being classed among 
the rarities of modern Egypt. The object of our visit here was te 
find a certain Reis, or Captain, in order to engage a boat for an 
excursion by water to the Pyramids, to-morrow; but, after an 
hour’s search for his residence, we learnt that he was at Grand 
Cairo. The purport of our journey was not therefore accomplish- 
ed, but we consoled ourselves with true Oriental resignation, and 
after taking coffee and a pipe at the coffee-house, mounted our 
animals to return. 


Having, during this excursion, traversed the greater part of Old 
Cairo, I found the local descriptions of Savary more faithful than 
his pictures are in general, and could do little more than repeat 
them. We passed the canal which supplies the city with water 
from the Nile, met another procession celebrating marriage, and 
one accompanying an infant circumcision, so that, disappointed as 
I was in one respect, I had seen more objects than I could describe 
ina short space, and derived both pleasure and information from 
the journey. 


In company with an American merchant, residing here, I rede, 
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Citadel of Cairo. 45 


on the morning of the 8th, to the citadel, which we reached about 
nine o’cloek, amidst a crowd of Turkish horsemen, who were pay- 
ing their last visit to the Pasha, in the hall of state, previous to 
his departure for Mecea. The fortress itself, if it may deserve 
that name, derives its only value from the steepness of its ascent 
and commanding situation ; for, with respect to its walls and bat- 
teries, every where defective, and in many places fallen into ruins, 
nothing can be more inadequate to the purposes of defence, or more 
contemptible in the eye of an engineer. From the loftier summit 
of the Mount Mokattam, a few pieces of artillery would lay it in 
ashes, a circumstance that was not calculated on at the time of its 
foundation, as it was previous to the invention of gunpowder. With 
a view to render the citadel independent of the supplies from the 
Nile, in case of the aqueduct failing, or the citadel itself being be- 
sieged, an immense well was sunk through a solid rock, to the depth 
of two hundred and seventy feet, of which the Danish traveller, 
Norden, has given a very ample description. 


We descended into this well by the winding stairs that surround 
it, cut also out of the rock, and partially lighted by irregular 
holes, looking out into the well; but the obscurity was so great 
as to oblige us to use tapers. When at the bottom of the first 
well, we came to a square platform, on which an ox turned a wheel 
that drew water from a second well, still deeper, descending to the 
level of the Nile, discharging it into this upper one as into a reser- 
voir, from which it was again drawn to the top. The popular 
tradition of this being the work of Joseph, the servant of Potiphar, 
is still retained ; and, at the bottom of the well, we were shown a 
hole in which it is pretended he concealed himself, as well as the 
grave of his confidential slave, over which a lamp is constantly 
burnt by the Turks, the oil for supplying it being purchased from 
the occasional donations of visitors. An opinion prevails, too, of a 
subterraneous communication existing between this and the Pyra- 
mids underneath the bed of the Nile; but on what foundation I 
could not learn. There is certainly no necessity for exaggeration 
to enhance the character of such wonderful labours, they are in 
themselves sufficient monuments of the skill and perseverance of 
those who executed them. There is no doubt, however, that both 
the well and the citadel should be attributed to the times of the 
Caliphs, and not to those of the Pharoahs, though popular tradition 
may delight in the more ancient version of the story. 


The citadel itself is sach a compound of strength and weakness, 
perfection and dilapidation, simplicity and intricacy, that it is diffi- 
cult to give it any particular epithet as descriptive of its character : 
and its plan would tax the ingenuity of any engineer to trace. On 
entering the arsenal, we had on one side a ruined hall of state, the 
walls of which were once executed in a sort of Mosaic resembling 
tapestry, but now filled with heaps of broken and decayed gun- 
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carriages, of every size and shape; on the other, was an open sa- 
loon, supported by granite pillars, the shafts taken from Egyptian 
ruins, and surmounted by Saracen capitals of the most clumsy 
kind, forming altogether the most inharmonious combination that 
could be imagined. In this were about half a dozen Turkish brass 
cannon, as many English iron ones, some Venetian pieces of small 
calibre, and about a thousand shot and shells of various sizes. The 
mounted artillery did not exceed fifty pieces throughout the gar- 
rison, from four to twenty-four pounders ; these were without aprons 
or tompions, choked with sand and dust, and fixed on carriages 
that would certainly fall to pieces upon the fourth or fifth round, 
if they did not upset at the first. Such is the fortress of Grand 
Cairo, which the Turks, nevertheless, hold to be invincible. 


On ascending the highest eminence of the citadel, we enjoyed a 
most extensive and interesting view, combining every thing that 
could awaken powerful sensations by the force of contrast, and 
mingling with the bright associations of pleasure the gloom of 
melancholy recollections. Looking westward towards the Nile, we 
had the Pyramids of Gizeh, Abousir, Saccarah, and Darshour, all 
in sight ; the vidlages of Boulak and Fostat, on the right and left ; 
Mount Mokattam and the tombs of the Caliphs behind us ; and the 
wide spreading city of Cairo stretched at our feet. Notwithstand- 
ing the inferiority of the architecture, in many points of view, it 
must be confessed that the light Arabian style of the tombs and 
minarets give a great richness of effect to the picture, considered 
asa whole; and this is heightened by the occasional interposition 
of broad lakes in different quarters of the city, now filled by the 
inundation of the Nile, and rendered agreeable by trees and ver- 
dure. It is only from such an elevated position as the present that 
a correct idea of the extent or form of Cairo can be obtained ; and 
it must have been from hence that its imposing aspect acquired it 
the character of ‘ the superb town, the holy city, the delight of the 
imagination, greatest among the great, whose splendour and opu- 
lence made the Prophet smile ;’ for thus, says Denon, the eastern 
people describe it. I perfectly agree with him, however, that one 
may search in vain for those characteristics among the filth, the 
ruins, and the obscurity of its interior. 

On leaving the citadel, we passed through a great crowd 
pressing to the hall of the Divan, where the massacres that have 
been committed would furnish a long and terrible history. From 
thence we descended by another route, passed through the prin- 
cipal bazars, and reached home soon after noon, pleased with the 
excursion ; for, independently of the pleasure of visiting the city 
itself, our necessary passage through the most bustling parts of the 
town, afforded me an excellent opportunity of observing the endless 
diversity of characters that fill them. 


I had waited the expected arrival of two English travellers, and 
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Voyage to the Pyramids. 47 


postponed my visit to the Pyramids until the last hour, under the 
hope of their joining me ; but learning from a person whom I had 
directed to make inquiries, that the water of the Nile was already 
fallen so much, that any delay would render it impossible to make 
the visit either by land or water, I prepared for the excursion, 
taking with me a Greek, an Arab interpreter, my own servant, and 
two janissaries, the only persons I could procure, as all our endea- 
vours to form a party for the occasion had been ineffectual, and 
either company or an escort is absolutely necessary to protect 
the traveller against the robberies of the Arabs. 


We left Cairo about three o’clock, and embarked at Masr Fos- 
tat soon afterwards, on board a canjee, with ten rowers, having 
provided ourselves with provisions for three days in case of acci- 
dent, as well as arms and lights for the subterraneous visit. 
These boats, from their extreme length, shallow draught of 
water, and covered cabins, are well adapted for the navigation 
of the river; but the ignorance and unskilfulness of their crews 
counterbalance al] this, and oppose a formidable obstacle both 
to safety and pleasure. When we launched off, upon a signal given 
by the Reis, on a dull hand-drum, one of the boatmen repeated a 
stanza, and the whole crew joined in the chorus, to which they 
kept time with their oars; but such strains, such discord, had 
never before pierced my ear, and yet it was. to them a heavenly 
melody. I thought of Moore’s excursion on the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence, and recalled the simple beauty of the poetry, and the ex- 
quisite harmony of the music, combined in the beautiful duet which 
that occasion drew from his brilliant imagination ; but either the 
choruses of his boatmen must have been more pleasing, or the fer- 
vour of his imagination must surpass all conception, to have trans- 
formed it into any thing like music. How different, too, from the 
picture which the immortal genius of Shakspeare conjured up on 
these very waters, in his inimitable description of the luxuriant 
Cleopatra’s sailing down the Nile, in her barge of burnished gold. 


We passed round the southern part of the isle of Rhoda at 
which extremity the Nilometer is fixed, and gliding rapidly by 
Gizeh, with a strong current, entered a canal to the northward of 
it. Hitherto all had gone on smoothly, the canal was wide and 
deep, and the towering pyramids before us as a guide: but about 
sunset, as we approached toward the interior, the water branching 
off into a thousand ramifications, so baffled the sagacity of our 
Arabian navigators, that though the captain consulted the crew, 
the crew the passing villagers, and those in their turn their more 
experienced neighbours, not an individual among them could tell 
the other more than he already knew. The canjee grounded, was 
got off again, advanced, retreated, backed and filled occasionally, 
for there was neither room to tack or veer, wheeled to the right, 
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48 Sonnet. 


again to the left, and performed more evolutions in her own length 
than a fleet in action. Serious as were all these impediments against 
our progress, and, perhaps, against our reaching the Pyramids at 
all, I could not be otherwise than diverted and amused. The Reis 
vociferated, the crew disputed, my servant advised, and the janis- 
saries and passengers alternately threatened and expostulated, but 
all was to no purpose; so that after having made no progress 
for nearly two hours, they expressed themselves persuaded of its 
being our destiny nof to proceed, and accordingly sought their way 
back, notwithstanding I threatened to withhold the payment agreed 
on; they felt more satisfied to lose this, than to war against pro- 


vidence. Their return presented new difficulties however, to re- 


move which the same kind fate that had created them threw a pilot 
in our way. I thought with the rest that all was now safe, but the 
same scene was again renewed, amidst the confusion of which I lay 
down to sleep, having at length resigned myself to whatever course 
those who were awake might think proper to pursue. 


SONNET.—THE GOOD MISSIONARY. 


He left his Christian friends and native strand, 
By pity for benighted men constrained ; 

His heart was fraught with charity unfeign’d ; 
His life was strict, his manners meek and bland : 
Long dwelt he lonely in a heathen land, 

In want and weariness—yet ne’er complained ; 
But labour’d that the lost sheep might be gain’d, 
Not seeking recompense from human hand. 

The credit of the arduous works he wrought 
Was reap’d by other men who came behind: 
The world gave him no honour—uone he sought, 
But cherish’d Christ’s example in his mind; 

To one great aim his heart and hopes were given— 
To serve his God, and gather souls to heaven. 


Cafferland, 1825. 





WANT OF OFFICERS IN THE COMPANY'S ARMY, AND STATE OF 
THE KING’S REGIMENTS IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Arcot, 7th September 1826. 

I seer you frequently allude to the great want of officers in the 
battalions of Native Infantry. It is now very apparent throughout 
the Coast Army. I enclose youa statement of one regiment of Na- 
tive Cavalry, and three of Native Infantry, from which you will 
see the state of such corps; and these are a specimen of the whole 
Army. The formation of a Staff Corps, or some other remedy, is 
very much wanted. 


A Mapras Orricer. 
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| 33p ReGimMeNT NATIVE INFANTRY. 





Names and Rank. 


Remarks, 


| Names and Rank. 





Colonel. 
H. Scott, C.B. 
Lieut.-Col. 
Alex. Grant, 
Major. 
W. Jolly, 
Captains. 
IB. Baker, 
J. Dalziel, 
R. Hunter, 
H. S. Hall, 
T. Walker, 
Lieutenants. 
. Watson, 
. Grant, 
- Metcalfe, 
A. B. Dyce, 
. D. Stokes, 
- Campbell, 
- R. Kirby, 
{. Haldane, 
. Church, 
J. H. Cramer, 
Ensigns. 
W. A. Miller, 
W. Chinnery, 
T. J. Fisher, 
J. Rattany, 


Europe on Furlough. 
Assistant-Comm.-Gen. 
Europe on Furlough. 
Paymaster at Beliary. 
Paym., Masulipatam. 
Paymaster, Vellore. 
Paymaster at Madras. 
On duty at Hyderabad. 
Fort Adj. at Bellary. 
Brig. Major, Bangalore. 
Adjutant. 

Qr.-Master and Interp. 
Rifle Corps. 

Europe on Furlough. 


Rifle Corps. 
Rifle Corps. 





Cadet Officer at Madras.}| 


'H. Webber, 
Lieut.-Col. 

James Wahab, 

| Major. 

\John Lamb. 

| Captains. 

iC. Drew, 

{. Cadogan, 

. Glass, 

‘J. Tod, 

J . Kerr, 

| Lieutenants. 

|G. Brady, 

\J. Campbell, 

IR. F. Eames, 

'T. B. Chalon, 


On duty at Hyderabad.|J. Black, 


J. Hutchings, 
T. M‘Clellan, 
A. Alexander, 
T. R. Smith, 

Ensigns. 
H. P. Clay, 
H. Marshall. 
A. Brady. 





x 


| Remarks. 





Europe on Furlough. 


\Europe on Furlough. 

{Commanding Pioneers. 
(On duty at Hyderabad. 
‘Paymaster at Rangoon. 
Asst.-Adj.-Gen. in Ava. 


Brig.-Maj.Masulipatam 
Adjutant. 

In Ava, with 28th N. I. 
Paymr. Recruit. Depart. 
Europe on Furlough. 
Pioneers. 

Qrm., Int., & Paymr. 
Rifle Corps. 

Europe on Furlough. 











Present with this Regiment. 
One Captain. 
One Lieutenant. 
Two Ensigns. 
One Quarter-Master. 
One Adjutant. 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 13. 
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Present with this Regiment. 
One Lieut.-Colonel. 
Oue Major. 

Three Ensigns. 
One Quarter-Master. 
One Adjutant. 
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Want of Officers in the Indian 





Army. 











Colonel. 
J. Marshall, 
Lieut.-Col. 


Major. 


Captains. 
R. Crew, 
W. Murray, 
W. O'Reilly, 
W. T. Slade, 
J. Wallace, 


J. Low, 
A. Pinson, 
E. Dyer, 
C. Keating, 


W. Powell, 


W. Lewis, 
F. C, Mayo, 


Ensigns. 
J. Benwell. 
C. Yates. 


Names and Rank. | 


F. P. Stewart, 


P. Henderson, 


Lieutenants. 


R. Codrington. 


J. Henderson, 


J. A. Shennan. 


C. Rowlandson.! 


Names and Rank. 
|| Colonel. 
|'T. Nuthall, 
|| Lieut.-Col. 
Act. Judge-Adv.-Gen. | J, Collette. 
Major. 
|R. Parker, 
Captains. 
Europe on Furlough. |J. K. Clubley, 
Qr.-Mr.-Gen.’s Depart.) F. L. Doveton, 
(Europe on Furlough. |T. K. Limond, 


Remarks. 


Europe on Furlough. 





Ditto ditto. |H. P. Keighly, 
Post-Master, Dooab. |H.B. Williams, 
Lieutenants. 


S. Bullock, 
|W. Hyslop, 
|Asst.-Adj.-General. J. M‘Donald, 
\Europe on Furlough. | H. F. de Mont- 
Qr.-Mr., Int., & Paym.| morency, 


On duty at Penang. 
Adjutant. 


|Assistant-Commissary. |G, A. Brodie, 
|Europe on Furlough. 
iQr.-Mr., 2d Extra Regt.||J. 
as on Furlough. 


E. A. Langley, 
Laing, 

|E. B. Gould. 
|G. Arbuthnot, 
|C. A. Kerr, 

|  Cornets. 
W. Harington, 
| A. W. Gregory. 
|C. B. Lindsay, 


|Ditto 


467TH ReGimentT Native INFANTRY. | 3p Reet. Mapras Light CavaLry. 


Remarks. 








Europe on Furlough. 


Europe on Furlough. 


Penang, Sick Certificate 
Judge Advocate Dep. 
Acting as Engineer. 

Assist.-Adj.-General. 
Europe on Furlough. 


Qrn., Int., & Paym. 
Europe on Furlough. 


Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral’s Department. 
Brigade Major. 
Adjutant. 

Europe on Furlough. 


ditto. 
ditto. 


Ditto 


On duty at Hyderabad. 


Europe on Furlough. 





| John Rose. 








Present with this Regiment. || 
One Major. 
One Lieutenant. 
Three Ensigns. 
One Quarter-Master. 
One Adjutant. 


Present with this Regiment. 
One Lieut.-Colonel. 
Two Lieutenants. 

Two Cornets. 
One Quarter-Master. 
One Adjutant. 





mee 





P.S. I'send you the result of three courts-martial, recently 
held in one of his Majesty’s regiments on this establishment, which 
will give you some insight into the state in which this corps is; and 
when I tell you that it has remained stationed for seven years at 
Bangalore, one of the finest situations in India, you will, I am sure, 
regard the life led by his Majesty’s dragoons here as one of little 


hardship.* 





* We have placed these Courts-Martial with the rest of the Military Intel- 


ligence received from India generally. 
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FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS AND PERNICIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
LAWS OF QUARANTINE. 


No. II. 


Aumosr two months having elapsed from the date of his last let- 
ter to the Board of Trade, without his receiving a reply, Dr. Mac- 
lean again addressed that body on the 3d of December 1817, 
requesting information respecting the measures which they intend- 
ed to pursue, stating the fatal effects of the Sanitary laws, the 
uncertain nature of the medical evidence usually resorted to in the 
schools, and his conviction, that, if even the-most transcendant 
abilities were opposed to him, his conclusions, being logically de- 
duced from undeniable premises, would be found incapable of re- 
futation. On the 12th of January 1818, in consequence of this 
representation, Mr. Robinson, President of the Board of Trade, 
made an appointment with Dr. Maclean to call upon him at the 
office ; and in the course of the interview, which took place upon 
that occasion, the expediency was suggested of throwing the prin- 
cipal propositions of the first volume of his work (which had been 
already forwarded to the offices of Government) into the form of 
a summary, for the purpose of being conveniently submitted to 
whatever tribunal their Lordships might think proper to refer 
them. In a letter, dated the 20th January 1818, accompanying 
this ‘summary, he expressed an opinior, that although, ‘ prima 
facie, medical men might be supposed the least unbiassed judges 
of questions of medical faith, the College of Physicians might not- 
withstanding ‘ be regarded as the most fit. or perhaps the only 
appropriate tribunal, in the first instance, for the reference con- 
templated.’ He could not bring himself to entertain a doubt, he 
added, that, ‘ under the responsibility of an official decision, 
upon questions of such extraordinary importance, in which the 
eyes of Europe, Asia, and America, would be fixed upon their 
proceedings, the opinions emanating, after due deliberation, from 
that body, would, both from a just regard to the magnitude of 
the interests at issue, and to their own permanent reputation, be 
formed with more than common care, and more than ordinary ex- 
actitude.’ He was also led to conclude that ‘ it was the received 
practice, if not a positive law, to require the opinion of the Col- 
lege upon all medical questions demanding the interposition of 
Government, from having observed that they were called upon, in 
the course of (one month) November 1815, to make two Reports 
on the unfounded assumptions of Dr. Pym, that the yellow fever 
of Gibraltar, which he had ridiculously chosen to denominate the 
Bulam fever, is incapable of affecting the same person more than 
F2 
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52 On the Laws of Quarantine. 


once.’ It may be observed as a remarkable coincidence, that this 
great eagerness to multiply reports in farour of the doctrine of 
pestilential contagion, was manifested at the very moment in which 
Dr. Maclean was on his return from Constantinople, with results 
of an opposite nature, deduced from actual experiments, which 
had already attracted the attention of Europe. 


* SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL PROPOSITIONS, RELATING TO THE CAUSE OF 
Epipemic DISEASES, CONTAINED IN Dr. MActean’s WorRK UPON THAT 
SUBJECT ; AND OF THE QUESTIONS OF PoLICY WHICH ARISE FROM THEM.'* 


I. That, in the whole circle of human opinions, there is not, perhaps, an- 
other individual error to be found, that is productive of so much complicated 
mischief to mankind, as the doctrine which teaches that contagion is the cause 
of epidemic diseases. 

II. That, in a view of sickness and mortality, the belief in this error has 
been the cause, in Christian communities, of multiplying the calamities of 
pestilence manyfold. Mankind have been computed to consist of one thousand 
millions (p.3.): of whom it may be presumed thet about three in the hundred, 
or thirty millions, die annually of all diseases. Supposing one-third of that 
number, or ten millions, to die of epidemic maladies; and that one-half of 
that mortality, or five millions, belong to Christian communities ; it follows, 
—according to the computation that three-fourths is the proportion that pe- 
rishes from the consequences of the belief in contagion among Christians—that 
three millions seven hundred and fifty thousand lives are annually sacrificed 
to this unfounded belief. 

III. That the consequences of this error injures. to a degree of which it is 
difficult to form any adequate conception, morals, science, commerce, navi- 
gation, the intercourse of nations, individual freedom, military operations, 
the general consumer, and the public revenue. (Chap. XIX. p. 447—492.) 


IV. That they occasion a large expenditure by all the nations of Christen- 
dom, and that of a sum probably exceeding two hundred thousand pounds 
annually by this country alone, in maintaining quarantine and other esta- 
blishments of police, which are not only wholly inefficient for their intended 
object, but constitute a permanent grievance, with a view to obviate the ideal 
cause of an evil of but rare occurrence; which, in times of actual pestilence, 
would essentially contribute to the increase of sickness and mortality ; and, if 
the doctrines which gave rise to them were correct, would be still more de- 
structive in their operation. (Chap. XVIII. and XIX. p. 423—492.) 

V. That the opinion that epidemic diseases depend upon contagion had not 
been entertained by any physician, or even by the vulgar of any community, 
previous to the sixteenth century ; as is proved by there being no mention 
of such a doctrine in books, upon this subject, printed previous to 1546; or 
of such means of precaution as have since been adopted, and would then 








* These are the propositions referred to in Lord Chetwynd’s Letter to the 
College of Physicians, which will afterwards appear. The pages and chap- 
ters refer to ‘ Results of an Investigation’ respecting epidemic and pestilential 
diseases, Syo., vol. Ist. 
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uecessarily have been resorted to, had such a belief been entertained. (Chap. 
Ill. p. 164—183.) 

V1. That the origin of it, at that period, has been distinctly traced to a po- 
litical stratagem of the head of the Christian Church ; that it has, accordingly, 
exclusively prevailed in Christian communities ; and that the doctrine was 
not, at once, applied to epidemic diseases generally ; but has been succes- 
sively extended, under different names, to those produced by the noxious air 
of different situations and countries. If this hypothesis be denied to have 
originated, at the time, and in the manner here set forth, it will be reasonable 
to require that it should be stated, when, where, and with whom it did ori- 
ginate. (Chap. I. p. 184—202.) 

VII. That it spread, and has continued to prevail, from the period of the 
translation of the Council of Trent at Bologna to the present time, solely by 
the influence of faith, and the delusive evidence of tradition and ignorant 
or interested testimony. (Chap. V. p. 203—213.) 

VIII. That no proof, worthy of being received in science, has ever, in a 
single instance, been adduced, of an epidemic disease having been propagat- 
ed by means of a specific contagion: and that, as the existence of such a 
cause is now proved, upon general grounds, to be impossible, it would be 
supererogatory to enter into a refutation, if it were in such a case practicable, 
of the traditional or testimonial evidence, that may have been brought for- 
ward, in particular alleged instances, in its favour. 

IX. That, as the circumstances of such a doctrine not having been enter- 
tained previous to 1546, would, of itself, have been no sufficient proof of its 
erroneousness ; so, if it had been entertained by every individual who has 
ever existed, this would not, of itself, deserve to be considered as any proof 
of its correctness. The specification of the date, and circumstances of this 
error, is, however, of considerable importance, as it thus becomes at once 
divested of the reputation for high antiquity, groundlessly assumed for it by 
its advocates ; and the fraudulent nature of its origin is completely unveiled. 

X. That contagion cannot possibly be the cause of epidemic diseases is 
proved in the following manner: 

A. By the difference of the phenomena which distinguish diseases, that are 
undoubtedly contagious, from those that are epidemic. (Chap. II. p. 154— 
163, and chap. IX. p. 2838—246.) 

a. A general disease, depending upon contagion, is incapable of affecting 
the same person more than once. Were it otherwise, it would never cease 
where no precautions are employed, as amongst every people not Christian, 
until communities were extinguished: and, under such circumstances, no pos- 
sible precautions would be efficient. 

As this is an acknowledged law of all the contagious general diseases that 
are known to us, we infer it to be equally a law of those, if any such there 
be, that are unknown. The existence of a general disease, at once contagi- 
ous, and capable of affecting the same person repeatedly, would lead directly 
to the extinction of mankind. A contagious general disease, capable of affect- 
ing the same person repeatedly, or an epidemic disease, capable of being 
propagated by contagion, and human communities, could not long co-exist. 
That such diseases have never yet existed in nature is certain, because their 
inevitable consequences, in the annihilation of the human race, have not fel- 
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lowed. The stories of the recurrence of small-pox repeatedly in the same 
person, must therefore be deemed utterly unworthy of credit, as well as de- 
serving of reprobation. They are, in effect, nothing more than the unphilo- 
sophical effusions of ‘ tradition’s volubly transmitting tongue ;’ and ought to 
be now laid for ever along with their equally crazy companions, which relate 
to the apparition of ghosts. 

Upon a late occasion, the mere circumstance of a general disease not hav- 
ing been observed to affect the same person more than once, was erroneously 
considered a proof, that it is incapable of repeatedly recurring, The only 
proofs which can be obtained of the principle of incapability consist in the 
facts of the disease being known to be a general one, and to depend upon con- 
tagion. Excepting the contagion of a general disease, all other agents are 
capable of producing their appropriate maladies, in the same person, as often 
as they are applied. There cannot here be any fallacy. If it were even pos- 
sible that a general disease, as an epidemic, depending upon other causes 
than contagion, should be found incapable of affecting the same person more 
than once, it would not fail to indicate, by other phenomena, to what class 
of maladies it belonged. But this is altogether impossible ; both because 
there can be no other proof of the principle of incapability (the fact of non- 
recurrence cannot be so deemed) than contagion; and because contagious 
general diseases alone are subject to this law. These observations will satis- 
factorily explain the grounds of a delusion which has recently formed the 
subject of some official reports. Instead of first proving the existence of con- 
tagion, and from thence inferring the non-liability of recurrence, the non- 
liability was first assumed, and the existence of contagion inferred. 

b. Epidemic diseases, as the plague, are capable of affecting the same per- 
son repeatedly. Hence, if they were also contagious, they would never 
cease, whilst an individual of mankind remained alive. No precaution could 
be of any avail. The existing police establishments would, in that case. only 
serve as so many depéts for preserving and propagating contagion. The dis- 
ease would spread in a geometrical ratio, until the last of the human race 
perished. (Chap. VII. p, 219—227.) 

c. Fortunately for mankind, none of these consequences happen. On the 
contrary, it is frequently when the greatest number of persons are affected, 
presenting a surface, sufficient, if the disease were contagious, to destroy a 
world, that it is found suddenly to decline and cease. This progress is not 
uniform, because the real cause of epidemic diseases does not always suddenly | 
abate or cease. But, its happening once, and its capability of happening 
often, in any disease, is of itself quite sufficient to show that such disease 
cannot possibly depend upon contagion. It took place in the Plague of Lon- ' 
don, in 1665, and in that of Marseilles, in 1720. And it even frequently hap- 
pens that pestilences cease, and re-appear repeatedly in the course of the same 
season. (Chap. XII. p. 311—342.) 

d. The commencement, height, and cessation of epidemic diseases are 
usually periodical. The periods are different in different countries ; but for 
the most part uniform in the same country, depending, other things being 
equal, upon the degrees of latitude in which these countries are situated 
respectively. But although this is their usual course, it must be obvious, : 
from the nature of their cause, that these diseases will be liable to oecur oc- i 
casionally at every season of the year.—(Chap. VIII. p. 228 —237). 
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e. Persons and countries vary in their liability to epidemic diseases, in a 
manner that eould not take place, if they depended upou contagion.—(Chap. 
X. p. 247—273). 

Jf. Diseases, which depend upon contagion, are never produced by any 
other cause ; and diseases, which depend upon other causes, are never pro- 
duced by contagion. It cannot be necessary to enter into any refutation of 
the nonsense maintained by Diemerbrock, and others, of the capability of 
diseases at first occasioned by other causes, of becoming in their progress 
contagious, and vice versa.—(Chap. II. p. 157.) 

g- It may be regarded as somewhat curious and extraordinary, but it is 
nevertheless true, that, of all the agents which are capable of acting upon the 
living body, that to which, for the last 270 years, epidemic diseases have 
been almost universally attributed, amongst Christian nations, should be the 
only one, which cannot possibly concur, either to produce or to aggravate a 
pestilence.—(Chap. I. p. 148—9). 

XI. The principal causes of epidemic diseases may be resolved inte noxious 
qualities of the air, and vicissitudes of temperature. The cause of any thing, 
or the principal cause, where there are various concurring ones, will be ad- 
mitted to be, that, without which it cannot exist. That, without which 
epidemic diseases cannot exist, is a certain state, or certain vicissitudes of 
the atmosphere. The most zealous partisans of contagion are forced to admit, 
that, in pure air, epidemic diseases are not propagated ; 7. e. in other words, 
that they depend upon the air, and not upom contagion. Small-pox is equally 
propagated in the purest and the foulest atmosphere, although it will not be 
equally fatal. 

In diseases really contagious, there is nothing equivocal. It did not re- 
quire inoculation to ascertain that small-pox is of this description: But the 
immense variety of symptoms by which the epidemic diseases of various 
countries are distinguished, have bewildered the understandings of our no- 
sologists ; and, in order to bring nature within the trammels of their systems, 
they determined that the different degrees of affection, which these symptoms 
indicate, should be considered as diseases of a different kind, produced by 
different causes, and requiring a different treatment. But a yellow and a 
scarlet colour of the skin, or brown and livid spots, do not indicate maladies 
arising from different causes, any more than buboes and carbuncles. The 
great diversity of the symptoms of epidemic diseases, their Protean nature, 
as has been said of the plague, only show that they cannot be the effect 
of a power of equal and uniform operation, like a specific contagion, but 
of a power, capable of exhibiting, in its action, a vast variety of modifications 
and degrees, like the atmosphere. 

XII. Much of the error, which has arisen upon this subject, has been oc- 
casioned by relying upon an improper kind of evidence. It is most surprising, 
and exceedingly to be deplored, that, in medicine, above all other branches 
of learning, the mode of investigation first taught by that great man 

————Who from the gloom 

Of cloister’d monks, and jargon-teaching schools, 

Led forth the true philosophy —— 
should have been hithero so seldom, if at all employed. That, which has 
usually been resorted to in medicine, and more especially in respect to 
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epidemic diseases, has been the delusive evidence of tradition and testimony ; 
and we have even recently seen writers attempt, by this mode of proceeding, 
to show that one set of these diseases do, and that another do not, depend 
upon contagion. The endeavours, which thus continue to be made, to hold 
scienee 

In the magic chain of words and forms, 
And definitions void 


will, it is hoped, be soon banished from all human research. The proofs, 
which are of a proper kind, will apply equally toall epidemic maladies: and 
No arguments, or evidence, which do not embrace the whole, can produce 
conviction respecting any. 

XIH. What ought perhaps to be the most powerful motive for an im- 
mediate examination into the grounds of the doctrines set forth is, the actual 
prevalence in this country of a pestilential coustitution of air; which, by the 
co-operation of scarcity of nourishment amongst the poor, with other concur- 
ring causes, both physical and moral, may, under a casual increase of the 
noxious qualities or vicissitudes of the atmosphere, produce a pestilence of 
more than common malignity in the course of the ensuing season. Nor could 
the calamities incidental to such a scourge, fail, in that case, to be multiplied 
many fold, if the belief in contagion, abetted by the medical faculty, were to 
continue to prevail in full force among the people, and to be generally acted 
upon by the Government and the municipal bodies of the kingdom. 

XIV. With respect to any danger that may be alleged to attend an al- 
teration of system, such as that to which these doctrines would lead, it is 
maintained, that in this country there would be no danger to be apprehended 
from such a change, even if the doctrine of contagion were true ; and that the 
evils of the restrictive measures which itis proposed to abolish, are much 
greater at all times than the occasional ones, against which they are intend- 
ed to provide, could be at any time in the preseut state of society. 

a. For, in respect to persons, Quarantine being sufficiently performed 
during the voyage from the Levant, America, or the West Indies, what pos- 
sible reason can exist for the repetition of that ordeal, upon the arrival of a 
vessel from any of those countries, in England ? 

6. And with respect to goods, as none of the partisans of contagion are 
able to agree upon the periods at which any article of merchandise ceases to 
be capable of propagating the contagion which they suppose it contains, it 

follows, according to their own doctrines, that no period of Quarantine could 
insure safety that was not interminable.* 

The questiens which arise out of the consideration of the foregoing pro- 
positions, taken individually,+ and in the aggregate, and of the facts and ar- 
guments by which they are supported, are these: 





* These doctrines. of the inutility of Quarantine, &c. in this country, even 
upon the supposition of the existence of contagion in the plague of the Levant, 
are fully explained in ‘ Suggestions for the Prevention and Mitigation of 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases,’ &c. published in January 1817. 

+ There are some propositions, of which any one, taken individually, as 
the manner of ceasing of epidemics (X. 5.), affords of itself sufficient proof 
that they do not depend upon contagion. 
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1. Whether it be sufficiently proved that epidemic diseases do not depend 
upon contagion, and consequently that Quarantine, and other regulations of 
plague police, are not only useless but pernicious 2 

2. If not, what additional proofs are considered necessary ? or, 

8. Whether the doctrine of contagion, as the cause of epidemic diseases, 
be still deemed to stand, in whole or in part, confirmed and unshaken ; and 
all the establishments founded upon it worthy of being continued ? 

20th January, 1818, Cuaries Maciean. 


It has been clearly established that, on the continent of Europe, 
the Quarantine Laws are a most efficient engine of despotism, and 
the reason is obvious why they continue to be in high favour there, 
notwithstanding the notorious proofs which have been given that 
they have proved more destructive of human life, even in one epi- 
demic, and in one season, than the hated tribunal of the Inquisition 
in all the countries in which it has prevailed, during the whole 
period of its existence! They were, at one time, not very remote, 
(we believe 1814,) the cause-of a counter-revolution, favourable to 
slavery in Spain, by the necessity under which the Cortes conceived 
themselves of quitting Cadiz; and more recently (in 1821) they 
afforded to the French Government the pretext of establishing a 
military cordon on the frontiers, for the purpose of effecting a se- 
cond counter-revolution, favourable to slavery, as well as the 
means of perpetrating the vile act of secretly examining all the 
papers of travellers in passing through the Lazaretto at Beobea, 
on the Bidassoa. Nor can any man be blind to the effects of these 
laws, in securing to our own Government a great and undefined 
authority over the affairs of commerce, and a proportionate influ- 
ence over commercial mer. Quarantine also supplies the means of 
multiplying places and pensions, and even fees to the clerks in the 
public offices, which operate as powerful motives with the persons 
benefited to endeavour to perpetuate delusion. ‘The imposture of 
contagion besides forms a very convenient auxiliary to bad govern- 
ment, by bearing the blame of those diseases which are occasioned 
by deficiency of nourishment, depression of mind, and the absence 
of accustomed occupation among the laborious classes of the com- 
munity,---calamities for the most part attributable to misrule. It 
has been also exceedingly convenient to place to the account of 
pestilential contagion other calamities of the same kind, as that of 
the army of Walcheren in 1809, the fever of the troops returning 
from Spain the same year, and all the fevers which have of late so 
frequently occurred among the inhabitants of the different portions 
of the United Kingdom. When these things are fully considered, 
the pertinacity with which the delusion, or rather the demonstrated 
imposture, of contagion has been maintained, during a siege of 
eleven years, although it cannot fail exceedingly to disgust, will no 
longer materially surprise us. Accordingly, whilst different bodies 
were successively endeavouring, by all the means in their power, 
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to frustrate the object of Dr. Maclean’s inquiries, they were, with 
as much secrecy as the nature of their measures would allow, insti- 
tuting plans of inquiry of their own, in order to nullify his proceed- 
ings, and to secure, for some time longer, their most useful and 
natural ally, pestilential contagion, on its tottering throne. It was 
at the very period that the College of Physicians, as will after- 
wards be related, were, under a reference from the Privy Council, 
endeavouring to put the extinguisher of authority on Dr. Maclean’s 
demonstrations, that two select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons were appointed, one for England, and the other for Ireland, 
not to inquire into, but to declare the validity of the doctrine of 
pestilential contagion, and, in the latter case, for the purpose of 
enacting a new and extraordinary law for the sister kingdom, 
founded on that belief. As these measures, and the ground of 
their adoption, cannot fail to prove, historically, both curious and 
instructive, it is fit that they should be recorded. 


The Committee for Ireland had this extraordinary title : ‘ The 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the state of Ireland, as 
to the prevalence of contagious fever in that part of the United 
Kingdom, and fo investigate the causes, temporary and permanent, 
which have led to the increased progress of this destructive malady 
during the last and the present year, &c.’ To frame such a 
title required a considerable confusion of ideas. Having set out 
by taking contagion for granted, it might be thought that, since 
diseases produced by known contagion, are never produced by any 
other cause, they would have deemed it superfluous ‘ to investi- 
gate the causes, temporary and permanent, which have led, &c.’ 
However, these were the hopeful functions they were destined to 
perform! The English Committee was appointed to investigate 
the contagious fever of the metropolis. In January 1817, Dr. 
Maclean publicly predicted, upon rational principles, the increase 
of fever in the following seasons; and it was evidently the 
persevering nature of his proceedings, in this line of inquiry, which 
at last obtained for the subject the attention of the Legislature. 
In a letter to the Privy Council, he strongly protested against the 
measures which he understood to be in contemplation. He also 
thought it his duty to address letters, accompanied by copies of 
his works, upon epidemic diseases, to Sir John Newport, and the 
Honourable Mr. Bennet, the Chairmen of these Committees, ex- 
plaining his doctrines, warning them against the effects of delusion, 
and indicating proper modes of proceeding. But such warnings 
were given in vain, to persons predetermined in favour of the vene- 
rable and‘costly doctrine of contagion, with all its direful append- 
ages. It is curious, that, of the Irish Committee, the person 
should have been a member, who was the Marquis Wellesley’s legal 
adviser when he thought proper to expel Dr. Maclean from India, 
in 1798, as constituting the only obstacle to his imposing a censor- 
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ship on the press of that country, Sir William Burroughs, the East 
India Company’s then Advocate-General. 


The direful result of the labours of the Irish Committee was a 
law, passed on the 30th of May 1818, entitled ‘ An Act to esta- 
blish Fever Hospitals, and to make other regulations for relief of 
the suffering poor, and for preventing the increase of infectious 
(contagious ) fevers in Ireland.’ It ought rather to have been en- 
titled ‘ An Act to establish a new, a more perfect, and an unheard- 
of system of despotism in Ireland ; to place the lives, liberties, 
and properties of the whole nation at the mercy of Ministers; to 
organise permanent corporations throughout every county, city, 
and town in that kingdom, which, as so many cog-wheels, shall 
keep in perpetual arrest the great wheel of public prosperity ; 
aud, in certain cases, to increase many-fold the otherwise inevi- 
table sickness, misery, and mortality, incidental to epidemic 
maladies.’ 


By this Act the whole population of Ireland, under pretence of 
guarding against the etfects of what has been proved to be a non- 
entity, was at once placed at the entire disposal of corporations, 
composed of Archbishops, Bishops, Members of Parliament, and 
Justices of the Peace, having, for the most part, distinct interests 
and feelings from the body of the people! This precedent being 
established in Ireland, what should hinder its extension, in due 
time, to Scotland and England ? It matters not to the public whe- 
ther this measure was introduced by mistake or by design. Its 
effects are precisely the same. It established a regular and com- 
plete despotism. By virtue of this Act, any man in Ireland may be 
taken forcibly from his family and home, and immured in an hos- 
pital, under the pretence of preventing the propagation of a con- 
tagion which does not, and cannot possibly exist. Wherever a fever 
prevails, each man’s house may be entered, and his property de- 
stroyed, according to the will and pleasure of the commissioners 
appointed under this Act; his goods and furniture, if they be sup- 
posed to be susceptible of contagion, may be burned, and he ean 
have no redress. ‘These commissioners are selected by the Lord 
Lieutenant from among the members of the newly formed corpora- 
tions, or other bodies previously existing. Their offices commence 
and cease at his command. For whatever arbitrary acts they 
may commit, there is no redress. In defence, they have only to 
show the Act, and to plead the general issue. In short, it is an 
absolute power-of-imprisonment Act, only substituting the pretence 
of contagion for the pretence of sedition. 


The funds required for the purposes of the Act are to be raised 
by subscription, donation, and by presentments of Grand Juries. 
For establishing dispensaries, Grand Juries may present sums 
equal to the amount of subscriptions and private donations. ‘They 
may present double the amount of private subscriptions for the 
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reception of fever patients. They may make presentments for fever 
hospitals, to be raised by instalments within six years: and money 
is directed to be advanced to the treasurer of the county, city, or 
town, for the purposes of such presentment, by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant, out of the consolidated fund. ‘They are also empow- 
ered to present 500/. a year additional for support of houses of in- 
dustry, established under the 11th and 12th of Geo. III. c. 30. 


This is, in effect, only an indirect method of imposing fresh taxes 
on the people. If the Grand Juries should consent to act upon 
them, they will be, in so far, concurring to give effect to the exist- 
ing system of fiscal spoliation: and, if they do not, this part of the 
law will remain a dead letter. 


In case of fever appearing in any town or district, the Lord 
Lieutenant may appoint a board of health, consisting of not more 
than thirteen commissioners, to be selected from among the mem- 
bers of the corporation, of any infirmary, fever hospital, or other 
hospital, &c., to act in such manner, and under such regulations, 
as the Lord Lieutenant or his chief secretary shall, from time to 
time, direct. (s.x.) Thus, it may depend upon the pleasure, or 
the caprice, or secret views of the Lord Lieutenant, or his chief 
secretary, what persons are to be incarcerated in pest-houses, and 
what persons are to have their goods and furniture burnt! Upon 
the mere prospect of this law, before its enactments were known, 
it was thus characterised, by anticipation, in Dr. Maclean’s letter 
to the Privy Council, dated the 16th of May 1818, (the Act is 
dated the 30th of May 1818, fourteen days later:) ‘ I have heard, 
but am unable to give credit to the information, that a law is medi- 
tated for compelling sick people to quit their families and their 
homes, in order to be immured in hospitals, under the unfounded 
pretence of obviating danger from contagion. This would be an 
enactment so horrid in a variety of views, that no possible combi- 
nation of authorities could give it the semblance of justice, or of 
decency, or rescue it, upon experience of its effects, from the just 
execration of mankind.’ But the Act itself is infinitely worse than 
any thing that could have been reasonably anticipated. It is not 
only destitute of every principle which ought to characterise the 
laws of a free and enlightened nation; but it would reflect dis- 
honour on a community of barbarians. It is such an Act as ought 
to beexpunged, if possible, from the records of Parliament, as the 
only atonement that could be now made for having inflicted so in- 
delible a disgrace upon our age and nation. It would have been 
unjustifiable, intolerable, and execrable, even if all the fooleries 
that were ever invented on the subject of contagion had been cor- 
rect. Was there then no man of British head, or British heart, 
present, to raise his voice in opposition, when this abominable law 
was smuggled through the Houses of Parliament —~It was passed 
in silence ! 
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The truth is, that these Quarantine Laws were, in their source 
and origin, essegtially engines of despotic rule. This was their real 
object. In the 16th century, the oligarchs of Venice, dexterously 
availing themselves of the belief in contagion, in epidemic diseases, 
established boards of health, quarantines, lazarettos, and numerous 
minor regulations of plague police, in almost every town or village, 
along the shores of the Adriatic ; having, doubtless, perceived 
that this ready and authorised method of dividing, separating, and 
secluding their subjects at pleasure, would form a most conve- 
nient and compendious method of controlling, or, what has been 
called, governing them. In the nineteenth century, the oligarchs 
of England have, with a happier address, availed themselves of the 
distress which their own measures have occasioned, to introduce, 
by bringing up the nonentity of contagion anew, a similar machinery 
for the benefit of the starving people of Ireland. Why, if good in 
Ireland, have they not introduced it into Scotland and England, 
where the epidemic, which has been made the pretext for its 
adoption, prevailed also, although not in so great a degree? If it 
were a good measure, would it not be an injustice not to let Scot- 
land and England share in the benefit? But in Scotland or Eng- 
land they dared not yet to make the attempt ! 


The evidence on the contagious fever of Ireland was in a great 
measure suppressed ; and that on the contagious fever of the me- 
tropolis, although not suppressed, was no less completely at va- 
riance with the tenor of the Report of the Committee. This has 
equally been the case, as will be afterwards shown, of the Reports 
of subsequent Committees upon the same subject. Between these 
Reports, and those of nearly the same date, of the Royal College 
of Physicians to the Privy Council, respecting Dr. Maclean’s work, 
there is, as we shall presently see, a wonderful uniformity of in- 
ferences, in palpable opposition to, and almost in avowed defiance 
of facts; and as the Irish Committee are ashamed of their evi- 
dence, so are the Privy Council ashamed of the Reports of the 
College, and evade communicating them to Dr. Maclean. It was 
not until the appearance of the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Contagion of Plague, in 1819, a year 
later, that these documents at length obtained publicity. The cal- 
losity to shamne of official men is hardly credible, The reference 
from the Privy Council, and the Reports of the College, upon this 
occasion, were as follows : 


The Clerk to the Privy Council to the President of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 
Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, 16th February 1818. 
Tam directed by the Lords of his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil to acquaint you that their attention has recently been called to a publica- 
tion by Dr. Charles Maclean, which he has communicated to their Lordships 
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on the subject of epidemic and contagious diseases, and particularly with re- 
ference to the plague. 


The subject is obviously of so much importance to the welfare of mankind 
in general, that the Lords of the Privy Council do not feel that they could 
pass by Dr. Maclean’s communication without notice ; and their Lordships 
naturally look to the enlightened Members of the Royal College of Physicians, 
as being eminently calculated to furnish them with the most valuable informa- 
tion, and to elucidate a subject which is no less interesting than difficult , 
under this impression their Lordships have directed me to transmit to you 
a copy of the printed volume, published by Dr. Maclean, together with a 
written summary of his argument, which the Doctor has prepared by their 
Lordships’ direction ; and to request that you will submit the same to the 
consideration of the Members of the Royal College of Physicians, in order 
that they may report, for the information of the Lords of his Majesty’s most 
Honourable Privy Ceuncil, the view which the College take of this question, 
and more particularly their opinion on the following propositions, as stated 
by Dr. Maclean, viz. 





Ist. Whether it be sufficiently proved that epidemic diseases do not depend 
upon contagion, and that, consequently, Quarantine and other regulations of 
plague police are not only useless but pernicious ? 


2d. 1f not, what additional proofs are considered necessary ? 


3d. Whether the doctrine of contagion, as the cause of epidemic diseases, 
be still deemed to stand, in whole or in part, confirmed and unshaken, and all 
the establishments founded upon it worthy of being continued ? 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Jas. BULLER. 


The Registrar to the College of Physicians to the Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Sir, College of Physicians, March 31, 1818. 

I have the honour to transmit to you, for the information of the Lords of 
his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, the following answers to 
the questions proposed by their Lordships to the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians : 

Ist. We are of opinion, although some epidemic diseases are not propa- 
gated by contagion, that it is by no means proved that the plague is not con- 
tagious, or that the regulations of plague police are useless or pernicious. ’ 
We are persuaded, on the contrary, from the consideration of the experience 
of all ages, and some of us from personal observation, that the disease is 
communicable from one individual to another. 


2d. The additional proofs which would be required of the non-existence 
of contagion, must be such proofs as would be sufficient to counterbalance 
the general opinion of medical and philosophical authors and historians, from 
the times of Thucydides, Aristotle, and Galen, to the present day ; so late as 
the year 1813, the contagious nature of plague was fully ascertained by the 
British medical officers in the island of Malta. 


3d. The doctrine of contagion appears to us to be wholly ‘unshaken* by 
any argument which Dr. Maclean has advanced ; at the same time, we think it 
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probable that some of the personal restrictions enforced on the establishment 
for Quarantine, might be modified, without risk to the public safety. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Cuiem. Hue, Registrar. 


The Clerk of the Privy Council to the Registrar of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 


Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, 30th September 1818. 


Lam directed to acquaint you, that the Lords of his Majesty’s most Ho- 
nourable Privy Council have, since the receipt of your letter of the 31st of 
March last, received from Dr. Maclean a second volume of his work on the 
non-contagious nature of the plague, which the Doctor has represented to 
their Lordships as containing additional proofs of the accuracy of his views 
upon that subject; and as being in consequence not unlikely to lead to some 
variation in the sentiments of the College of Physicians. Although the Lords 
of the Privy Council cannot undertake to say how far this may be the case, 
the importance of the subject induces them again to bring it under the consi- 
deration of the College of Physicians ; and I am therefore directed to trans- 
mit to you a copy of the second volume of this work, and to request that you 
will lay the same before the College for that purpose. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
Jas. BULLER. 


The Registrar of the College of Physicians to the Clerk of the Privy Council. 
Sir, College of Physicians, November 7, 1818. 

[ am directed by the President and Fellows of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th of September ; 
together with a copy of the second volume of Dr. Maclean’s work on Epide- 
inic and Pestilential Diseases, and to state to you, for the information of the 
Lords of his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, that nothing con- 
tained in Dr. Maclean’s second volume has altered the opinion expressed by 
the College in their former report. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Crem. Hue, Registrar. 


Lord Chetwynd, Clerk to the Privy Council, to Dr. Maclean. 


Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, April 14, 1818. 

I am directed to acquaint you, that the work published by you on the nature 
of epidemic diseases, together with the summary of the principal propositions 
therein stated, have been referred by the Lords of his Majesty’s most Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, to the College of Physicians, for their opinion; and 
their Lordships having had under their attentive consideration the answer 
which has been received from the College, I am farther to acquaint you, that 
the Lords of the Privy Council do not feel that they should be warranted in 
recommending the abolition of those cautionary restrictions of Quarantine, 
which have been deemed necessary for the protection of the public health. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
CHETWYND. 






































64 Fire-Flies versus Stars. 


On receiving this intimation, it was deemed necessary by Dr. 
Maclean to request that copies of the College Reports should be 
communicated to him; with which request, however, the Lords of 
the Privy Council thought proper to evade compliance. He knew 
indeed, as demonstration cannot be refuted, that they could only 
consist of some of the common-place dogmata of the schools ; and 
he was informed by Dr. Baillie, on the 31st of March, in explain- 
ing his own conduct upon the occasion, what these dogmata were: 
‘ I concur,’ says Dr. Baillie, ‘in opinion with the College, that the 
plague is contagious, although certain states of the atmosphere have 
a powerful influence on it. I coneur, likewise, in opinion with the 
College, that the doctrine of contagion is distinctly stated by se- 
veral writers among the ancients.’ This, indeed, comprehended 
the whole sum and substance of their Reports; but, from the cir- 
cumstance above stated, they were not placed in a tangible shape 
till the appearance of the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the validity of the doctrine of contagion in the plague 
in 1819, from the Appendix to which they have been extracted as 
above. What is most unfair in this matter, is, that the College 
should havé been permitted to deliver a mere unsupported opinion, 
upon so important a subject, whereas it was in express terms, and 
repeatedly stipulated by Dr. Maclean, that they should be required 
to assign, in detail, the grounds of their conclusions. Nor will it 
elevate our notions of the equity with which these proceedings have 
been conducted, when we contrast the reluctance and delay which 
have marked every stage of this inquiry, during eleven years, with 
the alacrity and promptitude with which fwo reports in favour of 
contagion were required by the Privy Council from the College of 
Physicians, in the space of éwelve days, in 1825! 





FIRE-FLIES Uersus STARS. 


Gracervut and lithe the Bamboo trees 
Wave in the whispering eastern breeze ; 
And when at night the Fire-flies glow 
Like drops of light on each small bough, 
The ever-living Stars on high, 
Studding, like gems, the azure sky, 
Can scarcely draw the wanderer’s gaze 
From the green Bamboo’s richer blaze. 
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REASONS FOR REDUCING THE MILITARY FORCE OF INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, Bengal, Oct. 15, 1826. 

Know1ne, as you must ere this, that India is in a state of profound 
peace, you will perhaps be astonished to hear that the six extra re- 
giments which were raised during the last war, have not yet been 
disbanded, although it is said, that positive orders have been re- 
ceived from the Court of Directors to that effeet. Necessity has, 
of course, been urged to justify non-compliance, but of this neces- 
sity it will puzzle the uninitiated to discover the existence. Since 
the reduction of Bhurtpore, there is no rallying point for the dis- 
affected, in central or upper India. We are safe on the side of Ne- 
paul, and the result of the late war has secured the quiet of our 
eastern frontier. On the west, we have the friendly power of the 
Sikhs, and, were it not friendly, it could be annihilated in a single 
campaign Ly less than a half of the army which reduced Bhurtpore. 
If our Eastern statesmen are so far-sighted as to anticipate a Rus- 
sian invasion, it were better to husband our resources, in the mean- 
time, to enable us to support an increase of our Europea force, 
which would in that case be required ; or, if an addition to our Na- 
tive army should hereafter be necessary, it has been recently 
shown how speedily a number of regiments can be raised and or- 
ganised. 


But the Bengal Government, it is said, has proposed to reduce 
some of the local corps: and why? The reduction of any number 
of these might render an equal number of regular corps necessary ; 
but as the whole of our Native army can never at once be brought 
into the field, these local corps are as useful as any other, and kept 
up at half the expense. Even the Native part of a regular corps is 
much more expensive than a local one, while the European officers 
alone, required exclusively for the former, would cost, at least, 
80,000/. per annum. 


But to return to the alleged necessity for more troops, it will be 
recollected, that a want of troops was complained of during Mr. 
Adam’s administration, by those who were interested in the inerease 
of the army, and eight battalions were accordingly raised. This 
was then considered an ample addition, and, surely, the Bengal 
troops which were afterwards withdrawn from Nagpore and Mhow, 
together with the two new regiments of cavalry, are more than suf- 
ficient for the security of our recent acquisitions. The fact is, that 
the country is at present overstocked with troops. ‘Three or four 
regiments are to be found at some of our interior stations, whicle 
were formerly occupied by two, and whole regiments at detached 
posts, formerly the stations of five and sometimes of two compa- 
nies. How then is the call for an increase of the army to be ac- 
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66 Lines. 


counted for? Briefly thus :—Those who, from their situation, may 
have been able, by partial and exaggerated representations, to im- 
press Government with the idea that an augmentation is necessary, 
are not only personally interested, but have many friends and rela- 
tions in the army whom such an event gives them an opportunity of 
serving ; and the discontent which now pervades the army, shows 
that they have not scrupled to do so in the present instance at the 
expense of others. It is an indisputable fact, that the majority of 
the officers wish for the reduction of the extra regiments ; nor can 
any stronger evidence be adduced of the partiality which has been 
evinced in their formation, 

The Commander-in-Chief, let it be recollected, is now a leading 
and influential member of the Government, and while his judgment 
is guided by those who are deeply interested in the increase of the 
army, his deficiency in local knowledge renders him unable to 
detect the fallacy of the ew parte statements laid before him. 

I write this letter, Mr. Editor, with the hope that it may attract 
the notice of some of the Directors, or Proprietors of India stock 
resident in London, who otherwise may never hear a syllable of the 
matter. There are few in this country whose interests coincide 
with theirs ; and the military, as far as they are concerned, must 
be silent from necessity. But there is no reason why the few Pro- 
prietors of India stock, resident in this country, should be silent 


also; whose duty I conceive it to be, to give notice to those resid- 
ing in London, of any unnecessary addition to the Company’s ex- 
penditure, and on whom it becomes a reciprocal duty to watch over 
the interests of 


An ApsentT PRopRIETOR. 


LINES 
Occasioned by Reading ** The Bride of Abydos.” 


O! from what magic bower, what Peri height, 

Or charmed grove, or realm of love and light, 
Flowers of immortal bloom hast thou purloined ? 
Thine is the loveliest, thine the saddest child 

I ween, that ever blest the union mild 

Of Poetry and Melancholy, joined. 

If from that feeling heart, that radiant mind 
Religion beamed, enshrining and enshrined ; 

How would the holy Minstrels, who rejoice 

©’er triumphs far less brilliant, wake a strain, 
That e’en thy lay might emulate in vain, 

With all their hallowed fire and pure angelic voice 


Berhampore. Ht. S. B. 
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spread of commercial inter 
the globe, we lay it before our readers, to the nautical and eom- 


al classes of which, at least, it will be found to convey much 


useful information. 


merel 


We have received, from an intelligent correspondent, an account 


of the harbour and settlement of Port Eliza 


to the end of September 1826; and be 





felt on the subject by all those who look to our efforts in South 
Africa as a probable means of effecting great good, and ultima 


PRESENT STAT. 


by the 








66 State of Port Elizabeth, 


The anchorage ground at Algoa Bay is formed of a strong clay. 
Strangers bound to the Bay are not to look to the summit of the 
hills for signals, but to the Resident’s house at the bottom, where 
there is a flag-staff erected ; and the only necessary mark for 
their anchorage is to keep the Resident’s house bearing due west, 
and then to take the distance of their anchorage from the shore, 
according to the depth of water required for their tonnage ; those 
of the largest burthen need not, however, anchor at a greater dis- 
tance than one mile from the beach. 


It is strongly recommended that any ship coming here should be 
provided with Marryatt’s Code of Signals, as these are constantly 
used at the Resident’s flag-staff. 


The Bay is spacious, and a vessel, if anchored at a proper dis- 
tance, can, at all times, beat out, against avy wind ; there is also 
a good anchorage behind the St. Croix Islands, which they can al- 
ways reach. 


The coast around, from the landing-place to Cape Padroose, is 
bold: in coming in from the westward, vessels should give the 
rocky point a wide birth; they can, however, pass with safety 
between,jhe Roman Rock, and Rocky Point. It is to be observed 
that when a white flag is hoisted at the signal staff at the Resi- 
dent’s house, no boat should attempt landing, the surf being then 
bad ; and it is strongly recommended that boats belonging to ships 
(strangers) should never attempt to come on shore, until the go- 
vernment boat goes off, or under a warp line; the danger to be 
apprehended from so doing is not so much from the surf as from a 
strong current which runs close in upon the beach from south to 
north, when the helm, from the velocity with which the current 
drives the boat, has no command over her. Whale boats, how- 
ever, can go in and out at all times, as the steer oar has a perfect 
command over them. 


Vessels of any burden can, at all times, be supplied with abun- 
dance of water, and fresh stock of every description, at a much 
more moderate rate than in Table Bay. ‘This place is also par- 
ticularly healthy: convalescents from India, who have spent 
months in Cape Town, for the benefit of their health, have often 
experienced the superiority of this place, as they have not been 
here for many weeks before they have been perfectly re- 
covered. 


The following are the average prices of fresh provisions sup- 
plied to ships :—Bullocks, six or seven hundred weight, 30 rix dol- 
lars ; sheep, fifty to sixty pounds, 34 to 4 dollars; geese, 3 to 4 
dollars ; fowls, 6 dollars per dozen; ducks, 20 dollars per déten ; 
wood and watering, moderate. 


High water, at full and change, 12 hours. Rise 6 feet. 
An agreement should be entered into with the boatmen for the 
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in Algou Bay 69 


conveyance on board of the stuck and other necessaries, otherwise 
their charges are exorbitant. 


The following privilege has been recently granted to Port Eli- 
zabeth, by his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, under date of July 26, 1826: 


‘ All vessels are permitted to enter into, and clear out from 
Port Elizabeth, and to land thereat, or embark therefrom, all 
goods, wares, or merchandise, which may be legally imported into 
or exported from this colony,’ 


The prosperity of the Cape of Good Hope, under the Dutch, 
arose principally from the advantages which its anchorages offered 
to ships trading to the East; and as the harbour of Port Eliza- 
beth is really superior to either Table or Simon’s Bay, the British 
settlers, from their peculiarly advantageous situation here, have 
strong reasons to hope for progressive improvement in their pros- 
pects and condition. 


The homeward-bound Indiamen usually make this part of the 
coast in the first instance ; and as adverse north-west winds pre- 
vail during four-fifths of the year, it is obvious that East India 
Captains, when they are informed of the accommodation which 
Port Elizabeth offers, will judge that it is preferable to turn into 
the smooth water of Algoa Bay, rather than fruitlessly to endea- 
vour, at the expense of sails and rigging, to urge on their way to 
the westward. Our coasters never leave this port until a south- 
easterly wind springs up, which enables a vessel to reach St. He- 
lena in 15 days; whilst, on the contrary, many vessels have 
severely suffered, by persevering in their efforts to round the 
Cape when opposed by winds and currents, and have succeeded 
with difficulty, after many days’ exposure to the roughest sea in 
the world. 


The advantages of this port are becoming gradually known, as 
several ships have already made a second visit to it, on their re- 
turn voyages from India. Indeed when it is known that oxen can 
be delivered for one penny English per pound, aud that the beef 
may vie with that of Ireland, it may reasonably be expected that 
it will be still more frequented for stock ; and that settlers of ca- 
pital will be attracted to the spot, as colonists, to improve still 
further the resources of the country. 


The temperature of the climate at Algoa Bay is twelve degrees 
cooler than that of Cape Town; and the winters are almost uni- 
formly of the same description as the delightful weather which 
characterizes May and June in England. 


e contiguity of the frontiers supplies an inexhaustible source 
of commercial prosperity. The interior is hardly approached, and 
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yet the merest trifles have been exchanged with the Natives, during 
the last year, for an amount of ivory and hides, which, if mentioned, 
would be thought incredible. It is reported that 100,000 Ibs. of 
ivory and 300,000 hides have passed through Graham’s Town from 
the weekly Caffer fairs, during the last 12 months only. 


Agriculture and horticulture are, at present, greatly neglected. 
The chief produce is barley ; the wheat crops having failed ; but, 
by the introduction of scientific men, and the expected botanical 
establishments of Government, it is thought there are few articles 
which may not be hereafter successfully cultivated. 


The latitude of the anchorage at Port Elizabeth and Table 
Bay being the same, to a minute, great accuracy of reckoning is 
necessary on the part of the coasters bound to Algoa Bay, from 
the westward, to avoid errors in their calculation of the longi- 
tude; for, should a vessel overshoot the port, she may remain 
many days exposed to an overwhelming sea; and, if she lies-to 
for the night, she may be carried away by the uncertain eurrents 
to a considerable distance from her place of destination. Some 
efforts, therefore, should be made to induce Government to autho- 
rize a light-house to be placed on Cape Recife. So impressed are 
the Captains of the coasters with the importance of the measure, 
that one of them offered to build a small light-house at his own 
expense, provided the Government would keep it in condition after- 
wards. ‘The immediate neighbourhood of the whale fishery would 
ensure a constant supply of oil at a cheap rate, and a very trifling 
charge on the vessel benefited by the measure, would be more than 
adequate to the support of the establishment ; but nothing has yet 
been determined on this subject. 


As it is expected that the new Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape 
will fix his abode among the settlers at Algoa Bay for a short 
period, they are all looking forward tothe pleasure and advantage of 
his arrival among them ; and think that his report will be likely to 
establish the fact that his countrymen now in want of employment 
at home, would find, in South Africa, an excellent and congenial 
climate, and a country capable of furnishing to its inhabitants not 
only the necessaries of life, but most of its luxuries. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF CADETS FOR THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Banks of the Ganges, Aug. 1, 1826. 
‘Tue debate at the India House on Mr. Hume’s motion, regard- 
ing the education of Cadets (for which see vol. vii. p. 380, of your 
Journal,) has induced me to turn my thoughts again to that sub- 
ject.* ‘The principal objections taken by the opposite party seem 
to be: Ist, that the proposal would have been profitable to Dr. 
Gilchrist ; and 2dly, that young men had better learn the Oriental 
languages in India than in England. Upon the first point I shall 
say nothing, though it appears curious that the education of the 
Company’s Cadets should necessarily put money into the Doetor’s 
pocket. Ifso, he must be the only man capable of teaching them, 
and thus the Court pay him a greater practical compliment than 
any language could have conveyed. But the second point having 
at first sight a plausible appearance, deserves more consideration. 


It certainly looks like a self-evident proposition, that a language 
may be learnt quicker and better in a country in which it is spoken, 
than in any other. But it may be observed, that what is spoken 
here, is very different from the more classical language which con- 
stitutes the literature of the country. ‘The Oordoo Zuban, in which 
we generally converse with the Natives, is, as its name implies, a 
mixture of many tongues, comprehending amongst others, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, Persian, Bengalee, Portuguese, and English. ‘This, per- 
haps, might not be so easily acquired in England, but the written 
languages might be acquired there as well as in this country, and 
they would not only be valuable in themselves, but would form an 
excellent foundation for the other. 


As to the present deficiency in what the Chairman in his simpli- 
city calls the ‘ tmproved state of India,’ I appeal to the experience 
of any one who is conversant with the country. Does one Officer 
in twenty know more of its languages than is just sufficient to en- 
able him to perform the routine of his duty? Are they not in this 
respect notoriously inferior to the Civilians, who have had the ad- 
_vantage of instruction on both sides of the water? The fact then is, 
that some more regular place of instruction is required; and this 
seems to be very generally admitted. But in what country? In 
England to be sure, and for these reasons: We have had a Col- 
lege of this nature in India, well known by the name of Barraset, 
and we have not forgotten what it produced—idleness, extravagance, 
dissipation, insubordination and duels. ‘This will be, in some mea- 


* A previous letter on the same subject, and from the pea of the same wri- 
ter, will be found in the * Oriental Herald,’ vol. vi. p. 87. 
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sure, the case wherever a number of men are collected together, 
just at that age when the passions become most clamorous for in- 
dulgence, and the restraints of authorities are necessarily relaxed. 
In England, however, you would have this advantage. The young 
men, having never been exempt from domestic interference, would 
submit to it with less reluctance ; and the neighbourhood of their 
parents and friends, whom they have been accustomed to re- 
spect, and are solicitous to please, would have a salutary infleenee 
on their minds. If stronger motives appear necessary, withhold 
their appointments till their conduct affords some promise, at least, 
of future merit. At present, you send out a lad, suddenly eman- 
cipated from school, with a commission in his pocket, and a sword 
nearly as long as himself, by his side, and then gravely recommend 
him to study. You might as well try to eatch sparrows by sprink- 
ling salt upon their tails. 


Again, whatever excesses a young man might be guilty of in 
England, would be unknown or forgotten on his arrival here. He 
would once more start fair in the career of life, with the advantage 
of such experience as he had purchased at home. But an offence 
committed here by the Officer; holding the commission and wear- 
ing the sword as aforesaid, is a far more serious matter. It is not 


more than two years since a young Ensign, about 17 years of age,. 


having drank too much wine at the mess-table, and used insulting 
language to his brother officers, was brought before a court-mar- 
tial, and sentenced to be dismissed the service. "The Commander- 
in-Chief very properly pardoned him, on the plea of youth and in- 
experience ; but does not such a plea show most forcibly the im- 
propriety of sending out so young a lad to fill such a situation in 
life? I know how absurd is the common cant, that we hold this 
country by ‘ opinion.’ In truth, Sir, we hold it by our broad-swords 
and bayonets, and if they were removed, opinion would not support 
us long: but is it not obviously important that those who wield 
these broad-swords and bayonets, should be able to look up to 
their officers with respect? If it be said then, that learning the 
Eastern languages at home would necessarily detain cadets a little 
longer in that country; I reply, to my mind, there cannot be a 
stronger argument urged in its favour, for they might learn at the 
same time what is more valuable still, English habits and Eng- 
lish principles. 

I need not remind you of the long passage across the ocean 
necessary to reach this country, or the listless vacuity of thought 
in which it is usually spent ; for who could expect a young man, 
under such circumstances, without assistants, and almost without 
motives, to undergo the drudgery of attempting a new language ? 
Had the foundation been properly laid in England, it is not too 
much to suppose that some at least would devote their minds to 
further improvement. 
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Once more, it is said, there are great temptations held out in 
this country to the proficient. Formerly, pecuniary rewards were 
given to those who distinguished themselves, but they have been 
long discontinued, it being thought a matter of economy to pay a 
salary to young officers, who are useless, if not mischievous, for 
the first year or two, rather than give a few thousand rupees as 
an inducement to make themselves well acquainted with the 
language and habits of the men they are to command. It seems 
impossible, Sir, for the Company ever to forget for a moment that 
they are merchants as well as sovereigns, and the scales are the 
emblems of justice that appear familiar to their hands. Military 
men too, are no longer permitted to study in the Civil College of 
Calcutta ; so that in the ‘ improved state of India,’ there are fewer 
means and rewards for diligence than there were formerly. But we 
are still promised, that staff appointments shall be given to those 
who are best qualified to fill them. Alas! Sir, this poor farce has 
been acted too often to deceive any longer. Lord Hastings set out 
with a magnanimous profession of attending only to the claims of 
merit ; but it is notorious that the patronage of the Army was 
sometimes shamefully prostituted while he had the reins of go- 
vernment, and the interminable Scotch cousins of Lady Hastings 
devoured all the loaves and fishes in the land. Sir Edward Paget 
openly declared, he would give away the staff appointments, in his 
power, only to those who were recommended by the officers under 
whom they had served: and no doubt his promise was infinitely 
better kept than that of his predecessor. The valuable patronage 
of the Army, however, by some odd whim of legislation, is vested 
in the Governor-General ; and of his mode of distributing it, you 
have had some specimens before you. 


Let it not, however, be thought that all the faults and blunders 
are committed on this side of the water. The ignorance of some 
of the Directors, and the apathy of all, is a principal cause of the 
mischief. And when we see one of the Proprietors asserting, that 
many of the sepoys (or any of them, if he alluded to Bengal) are 
familiar with the English language ; and another gravely assuring 
the Court, that the interpreter was the common channel of com- 
munication between an officer and his men ;—we can only wonder 
by what strange caprice of fortune the Government of India has 
been intrusted to a set of men so lamentably ignorant of its cha- 
racter, 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


Putte. 


P. S. How came every speaker to conclude, that an establish- 
ment of this kind must necessarily be in or near London ? 














































THE DRBAM.—A FRAGMENT. 


(From the Italian.) 


{The entire original of the accompanying Fragment may be found in the 
* Venetian Annals’ of Giulio Albani, published at Florence in 1655. | 


Metuovent I stood upon a dreary rock, 
A barren islet in a boundless waste, 
A spot where human foot had never trod, 
Where human voice had never waken’d sound ; 
Desolate and alone ; far from the world ; 
Exiled, forgotten ;—many a gallant ship 
Passing with gaudy streamers in the wind, 
That bore them bravely on; while from thelr decks 
Rose peals of careless laughter, and rude mirth, 
And merry music, and lotd revelling ; 
And on they sped: and others eame, the same ; 
And they passed too :—again—but not a sail 
Resign’d its portion of the hastening breeze, 
That fell like Flattery’s breath, and wooed them oi. 
None tarried: Pleasure’s realm was still a-head ; 
And Sorrow’s rugged isle display’d no charm 
To tempt delay from such a Summer crew. 
No eye was turn’d upon that cheerless shore, 
Or him who stood there, lonely as the cliff 
That beetled o’er him. Melancholy, slow, 
I sought my only refuge—only home— 
A cave hard by ; and laid me down, and slept. 
That scene of bitter mockery—all the world, 
Even the main around, the hopeless waste, 
(My dreary world) that there encompass‘d ine, 
Was hidden. Not a sound, e’en of the wave 
That broke upon the strand, was heard ; no air, 
No sea-bird’s wail, no life: ’t was as the grave 
Had closed upon its prey in endless night, 
The silence of a desert sepulchre. 


There, such a dream came o'er my harass'’d sense, 
As never, sure, in wretchedness or bliss, 
Was given to earthly slumber: From the West, 
As rising from the wave, a form advanced, 
Circled in living light, illumiuing 
The watery path it trod. It heeded not 
The argosy’s gay pageantry, nor heard 
The mingled shouts of many tongues, that thence 
Tu admiration hail’d it. On it came, 
Regardless of their blandishyents and threats, 
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The Dream. 


And reach’d the desolate shore ; and still approach d, 
And stood beside mé—glorious, beautiful ! 

Not as of earth; or, if of earth, it seem'd 

As if the chisell’d idol of the world 

Had gain’d from favouring Heaven the vital spark 
That woke grace into life, exhibiting, 

In each new attitude of limb, each look, 

The breath-fraught touch of Deity, that show'd 
An angel risen where an image stood! 

Sweet play'd the spirit-soul within: it beam'd 
In soft suffusion glowing, as of old. 

The vestal’s sacred charge of incensed flame, 
Gave, through its alabaster shrine, its fire, 

In temper’d brilliancy of light; but here, 

In mild transparence, azure veins were seen 
Marbling the downy whiteness, as they wound 
In mazy lustre, through their bed of snow, 
Mellowing beside them as they flow’d, as pure 
As if a seraph’s hand in heaven's blue dye 

Had dipt the pencil that pourtray’d them. ‘Thus, 
In loveliness it stood. It moved; the step 

Fell like a zephyr’s sigh upon the earth— 

So echoless—so still—the emmet train 

Turn’d not aside, nor fear’d the airy tread 

That threaten’d not its banquet. Suddenly, 
Methought it smiled (celestial light!) upon me. 
Sure never face, save in a dream, or heaven, 
Never on earth, had woke, to shed delight, 

So fair a soul as sat in that sweet smile! 

Would that an abler pen were mine, to paint 
The sun whence béam'd that look of life, of love! 
Yes, it was love it beam’d; but chasten’d, pure, 
As if it wooed the heart to share that sphere 

Of light it seem’d descended from, and there 
Live in eternal peace and blessedness ! 


re 


4 Lent, as to veil, but yielding added grace 

hi] To this perfection, golden tresses hung, 

¥ Like jess’mine tendrils round a new-born rose, 
; Shading, as envious of the charm it wore, 4 
The flower they clung to ; or, like fleecy clouds, : 
When, through a summer's heaven, pleased Cynthia smiles, 
Bright’ning to living amber on her brow, 

i Thence soft’ning into shade, but amber still ; 

Thence, in the concave’s light, like gossamer, 

Sinking to airy nothingness again, 
From that expanse, that azure lake, methought 

The eye had drunk its spell ; so mild, yet brigh ; 
As if a diamond's ray the turquoise wore, 

And flash’d forth animated purity 
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The Dream. 


bu lesser time than this strange tale of thoughi 
Hath claim'd attention, this all-beauteous Shade, 
His wond’rous birth of fancy’s mimic hour ; 
Angel, in woman’s semblance, gave mine ear 
A voice, so sweet! It fell, like Miriam’s breath, 
In music on the heart ; and, as it spoke, 
The lips, whence flow’d the melody, display’d, 
Reflecting back the blush they shed, what lay 
Like ocean’s pearls beside a coral stem, 
Some sea-nymphs’ wreath beneath the noontide wave, 
Sipping fresh lustre from th’ enamour’d sun. 
Oh! I could dwell for ever, still in words, 
As still in thought unwearied, on this form: 
As still the mind reviews the vision’d bliss, 
And dreams again that bliss reality ! 
Bliss? rapture! Yes, though agony was there, 
It came not then: but, like a vapoury night, 
Shrouding the sunshine of a day of spring, 
Stole o’er the scene, in blight and blasting shade, 
Breathing foul poison as it spread :—’twas thus 
‘The trouble came: and all of joy was changed 
To torturing anguish, that, e’en now the brain 
Recals in shuddering horror! Agony! 
Beyond the power of any tongue to tell! 
Yet, deadly as it fell, for that bright heaven 
That had been given, and thus was swept to gloom, 
So would I sleep again, and dream for ever! 


Brief be the rest! there's little charm, alas! 
In any tale that Misery has to tell ; 
And this, though but a dream, a sleeper’s grief, 
Will sound but rudely. Many a tear have I 
(Dream as it was) in secret shed ; and still 
Shall shed again! but then, o’er me, there hangs 
A nameless something blending all with life, 
As ’t were the shadow of some real event, 
Gone by, or yet to come: and there are beings, 
Not oft, but seen at times, whose forms recal 
‘The Spirit of that night ; and then the heart 
Spontaneous throbs, before the startled eye 
Can give its warning. Strange! but thus it is: 
And time hath rather added to the spell, 
Than aided to dissolve it. Now methinks 
*T will last till thought shall cease, shall sleep, perchance, 
To dream in bliss again. : ws . ‘y = * 
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REVIEW OF SKiTCHES IN PERSIA.* 


Books of travels ought to have but one object. ‘They should 
inform the reader fully of the nature and condition of the countries 
they describe, single out and delineate correctly whatever is pecu- 
liar in the manners of the inhabitants, or in the institutions civii or 
religious which influence those manners, and this in a clear and 
manly style, like that of Volney, which inspires confidence, as it 
indicates a mind far too dignified to descend to falsehood. There 
is no occasion to proscribe wit in a traveller, when he happens to 
have any; but we soon learn to entertain something very like con- 
tempt for the writer who imagines us incapable of being pleased 
with unsophisticated description, and has recourse at every turn to 
grimace and exaggeration to extort our applause. We disapprove 
of a taste so vicious in every department of literature, and it some- 
times appears in every one; but in travels and voyages it has a 
peculiar air of deformity, for there we expect to find the sentiments 
of a grave man, intent on observing mankind, and much too ear- 
nest and desirous of truth to give way for a moment to the sugges- 
tions of a childish fancy. Such are our notions of books of travels. 


Perhaps they are too severe, having been formed originally from 
the perusal of such writers as Chardin, Bernier, and Volney, and 
those more modern authors who have adopted their earnest and 
masculine way of writing. * 


As to the ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ now before us, they are not re- 
gular travels, carrying the reader by any particular route through 
the country in question, but a mere selection from voluminous notes 
made upon the spot, now freshly re-written for the press, and lea- 
vened with as much wit and vivacity as the writer’s most laborious 
efforts could conjure up. By this elaborate retouching he has suc- 
ceeded, however, in producing exactly the sort of thing he aimed 
at, and which is now in most demand with what is called ‘ the 
reading public,’ that is, with those who read until they stifle in 
their minds all propensity to thinking and reflection. Not but that 
this writer has very clever things in his book, things which deserved 
well to be rescued from the oblivion in which certain strong 
trunks of the author had kept them for six-and-twenty years. 
What we object to is a light and flippant manner of telling very 
serious truths, of which he is often guilty, not inadvertently, for 
his system evidently is to regard every thing as matter of jest and 
laughter, in which he will agree with the great majority of his 
readers. 





* Sketches of Persia, from the Journals of a Traveller in the East, in two 
vols. London, 1826. 
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In spite of this humour he paints the Persians admirably, from 
the slavish courtiers, who tranquilly and eagerly acknowledge the 
Shah’s absolute right to make foot-balls of their heads whenever it 
may please his majesty, down, or up, to those fierce wandering 
tribes who appear to enjoy in the midst of oppression and despotism 
a very great share of wealth and independence. He touches, too, 
upon the Turcomans and their long plundering expeditions, but 
this portion of the work will appear exceedingly meagre to whoever 
has read Mr. Frazer’s more full and satisfactory account of the 
same people and their manners.* What he says of the Koords is 
far more novel and interesting; but from this portion of the book 
we shal] presently make an extract or two, both as a specimen of 
the author’s best manner, and as illustrating certain passages in 
the Anabasis, the most romantic and beautiful piece of military 
history that has ever beer written. Other passages also, throwing 
some light on the same history, occur early in the first volume. 
These relate to the Persian manner of hunting the antelope, and 
pursuing the bustard, a bird which the Greeks in Cyrus’s army 
greatly relished. ‘ As for the bustards, (says Xenophon,) they 
may be taken, if one springs them hastily, they making short 
flights, like partridges, and are soon tired. Their flesh was very 
delicious.+ Mr. Spelman, in his admirable translation of the 
Anabasis, uses the word roe-deer for Aopxades, instead of ante- 
lopes, which, although it conveys the usual meaning of the term, 
which also signified wi/d goats, yet was not so proper in speaking 
of the animals which Xenophon was describing, for these undoubt- 
edly were antelopes, and not roe-deer, the chevreuils of the French. 
Speaking in a note of the bustards mentioned by his author, he 
says, ‘ Bustards are very well known to sportsmen ; we have great 
numbers of them in Norfolk; they are remarkable for having no 
more than three claws, like the dotterel, and some few other birds; 
they are scarce to be approached by any contrivance, as I have 
been taught by many disappointments: possibly this may be owing 
to their exquisite sense of hearing, no bird having, according to its 
size, so large an aperture to convey it. What Xenophon says con- 
cerning their short flights, can only be understood of them before 
they are full-grown, for, when they are so, they make flights of 
five or six miles with great ease. Pliny and Xenophon, like many 
other people, differ in their taste, with relation to bustards; the 
first calls them damnatus in cibis—the last, we find, commends 
them.’ 


From the ‘ Sketches’ now before us, we seem to discover the rea- 
son of the difference between the opinion of Pliny and that of Xeno- 
phon respecting the bustard ; the species mentioned by the Greek 


* In his admirable Travels in Khorasan. 
+ Anab. |. i. Speliman’s translation. 
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writer, and now called Hubara by the inhabitants of the country, 
being, in all probability, as peculiar to the sandy plains of Persia, 
as the mode of hawking by which it is caught. Be this as it may, 
the decription here given of the mode by which the Hubara and 
‘ the fleetest quadruped on earth’ are taken, is extremely interest- 
ing, the more so perhaps as it seems like a kind of supplement to 
the brief relation of Xenophon. 


‘ We were kept several weeks at Abushcher; and among other 
amusements by which we beguiled the tedium of our sojourn at 
this dull seaport, were those of hunting and hawking; which, ac- 
cording to the Nimrods of our party, is nowhere found in 
greater perfection: but as the mode of killing the game differs 
essentially from that of other countries, I shall describe it, that 
such sportsmen as can read may judge of its merits. 


‘ The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near 
the sea-side: they have hawks and greyhounds; the former car- 
ried in the usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman; the latter 
led in a leash by a horseman, generally the same who carries the 
hawk. When the antelope is seen, they endeavour to get as near 
as possible; but the animal, the moment it observes them, goes 
off at a rate that seems swifter than the wind; the horsemen are 
instantly at full speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a single 
deer, they at the same time fly the hawks; but if a herd, they 
wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope. The hawks, 
skimming along near the ground, soon reach the deer, at whose 
head they pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violence that 
knocks it over. At all events, they confuse the animal so much 
as to stop its speed in such a degree that the dogs can come up; 
and in an instant men, horses, dogs, and hawks, surround the un- 
fortunate deer, against which their united efforts have been com- 
bined. The part of the chase that surprised me most was the 
extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, which 
throughout seemed to look to each other for aid. This, I was 
told, was the result of long and skilful training. 


‘ The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped on earth, 
and the rapidity of the first burst of the chase I have described is 
astonishing. The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and 
often is not half so much. A fawn is an easy victory; the doe 
often runs a good chase, and the buck is seldom taken. The 
Arabs are indeed afraid to fly their hawks at the latter, as these 
fine birds in pouncing frequently impale themselves on its sharp 
horns. 


‘ The hawks used in this sport are of a species that I have never 
seen in any other country. This breed, which is called Cherkh, 
is not large, but of great beauty and symmetry. 


‘ Another mode of running down the antelope is practised here, 
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and still more in the interior of Persia. Persons of the highest 
rank lead their own greyhounds in a long silken leash, whieh passes 
through the collar, and is ready to slip the moment the huntsman 
chooses. The well-trained dog goes alongside the horse, and 
keeps clear of him when at full speed, and in all kinds of country. 
When a herd of antelopes is seen, a consultation is held, and the 
most experienced determine the point towards which they are to 
be driven. The field (as an English sportsman would term it) 
then disperse, and while some drive the herd in the desired direc- 
tion, those with the dogs take their post on the same line, at the 
distance of about a mile from each other; one of the worst dogs is 
then slipped at the herd, and from the moment he singles out an 
antelope the whole body are in motion. ‘The object of the horse- 
men who have greyhounds is to intercept its course, and to slip 
fresh dogs, in succession, at the fatigued animal. [n rare instances 
the second dog kills. It is generally the third or fourth ; and even 
these, when the deer is strong, and the ground favourable, often 
fail. This sport, which is very exhilirating, was the delight of the 
late King of Persia, Aga Mahomed Khan, whose taste is inherited 
by the present sovereign. 

‘The novelty of these amusements interested me, and I was 
pleased, on accompanying a party to a village, about twenty miles 
from Abusheher, to see a species of hawking, peculiar, I believe, 
to the sandy plains of Persia, on which the Hubara*, a noble 
species of bustard, is found on almost bare plains, where it has no 
shelter but a small shrub called geetuck. When we went in quest 
of them we had a party of about twenty, all well mounted. Two 
kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport: the first, the Cherkh 
(the same which is flown at the antelope), attacks them on the 
ground, but will not follow them on the wing ; for this reason, the 
Bhyree, a hawk well known in India, is flown the moment the Hu- 
bara rises. 

« As we rode along in an extended line, the men who carried the 
Cherkhs every now and then unhooded and held them up, that they 
might look over the plain. The first Hubara we found afforded 
us a proof of the astonishing quickness of sight of one of the hawks; 
he fluttered to be loose, and the man who held him gave a whoop, 
as he threw him off his hand, and set off at full speed. We all did 
the same. At first we only saw our hawk skimming over the plain, 
but soon perceived, at a distance of more than a mile, the beauti- 





¢* The Hubara usually weighs from seven to eleven pounds. On its head 
is a tuft of black and white feathers ; the back of the head and neck are spot- 
ted black ; the side of the head and throat are white, as well as the under 
part of the body ; the breast is slate-coloured; the feathers of the wing are 
greenish brown, speckled with black ; the bill of a very dark grey ; and on 
each side of the neek isa large and handsome tuft of feathers, black and white 
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ful speckled Hubara, with his head erect and wings outspread, 
running forward to meet his adversary. ‘The Cherkh made several 
unsuccessful pounces, which were either evaded or repelled by the 
beak or wings of the Hubara, which at last found an opportunity 
of rising, when a Bhyree was instantly flown, and the whole party 
were again at full gallop. We had a flight of more than a mile, 
when the Hubara alighted, and was killed by another Cherkh, 
who attacked him on the ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. 
We killed several others, but were not always successful, having 
seen our hawks twice completely beaten, during the two days we 
followed this fine sport.’ 


The author of the Anabasis dwells upon the extreme swiftness 
of the wildass. * The asses, (says he,) when they were pursued, 
having gained ground of the horses, stood still, (for they exceeded 
them much in speed,) and when these came up with them, they 
did the same thing again; so that oar horsemen could take them 
by no other means but by dividing themselves into relays, and suc- 
ceeding one another in the chase. The flesh of those that were 
taken was like that of red-deer, du¢ more tender.’ This animal, 
now termed Goor-Kher bythe Persians, still maintains its reputa- 
tion for extraordinary swiftness: ‘ There goes a Goor-Kher,’ 
said Mahomed Bey, the Jelloodir (groom) who was riding close 
behind; and away he galloped. Away I galloped also...... 
We pursued the Goor-Kher several miles, when we gave up the 
chase as hopeless.” In order to give the reader sentences con- 
nected by the whole of the author’s observations on Persian hunting 
and hawking, we here extract the following short passage on the 
chase of the hare : 


‘ On our return, however, we found plenty of other game ; five 
hares were killed by our dogs and three by hawks. When at Shi- 
raz, the Elchee had received a present of a very fine Shih-Baz, or 
royal falcon. Before going out I had been amused at seeing Nutee 
Beg, our head faleoner, a man of great experience in his depart- 
ment, put upon this bird a pair of leathers, which he -fitted to its 
thighs with as much care as if he had been the tailor of a fashion- 
able horseman. I inquired the reason of so unusual a proceeding. 
‘You will learn that,’ said the consequential master of the hawks, 
‘ when you see our sport:’ and I was convinced, at the period he 
predicted, of the old fellow’s knowledge of his business. 


‘ The first hare seized by the faleon was very strong, and the 
ground rough. While the bird kept the claws of one foot fastened 
in the back of its prey, the other was dragged along the ground, 
till it had an opportunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which it 
was enabled to stop the course of the hare, whose efforts to escape, 
I do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, if it had not been 
provided with the leathern defences which have been mentioned. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 13. G 
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‘ The next time the falcon was flown gave us a proof of that 
extraordinary courage which its whole appearance, and particu~ 
larly its eye, denoted. It had stopt and quite disabled the second 
hare by the first pounce, when two greyhounds, which had been 
slipped by mistake, came up, and endeavoured to seize it. They 
were, however, repulsed by the falcon, whose boldness and celerity 
in attacking the dogs and securing its prey excited our admiration 
and astonishment. 


‘ We had some excellent sport with smaller hawks at partridges. 
I was particularly pleased with one bird which kept hovering over 
our heads till the game was sprung, and then descending like a 
shot, struck its prey to the ground.’ 


To give his book a character quite miscellaneous, the greatest 
charm a book can now have, this singular traveller has contrived 
to introduce, among his ‘ Sketches,’ discussions, by no means short 
or few, on Persian poetry and literature, with translations from 
Firdoosi, apologues from all quarters, sayings from Saadi, and 
tales from numerous vagabond story-tellers. Of all these the only 
ones that are absolutely dull, are the translations from the Persian 
heroic poet, the absurd legends of Zohawk, Rustam, &c. It is 
in the highest degree absurd, as a thousand examples have already 
proved, for persons who accidentally have cultivated and acquired 
a taste for Asiatic literature, and learned by habit to overlook its 
grossness and imperfection, thereupon to assume a critical air and 
institute comparisons defective and rash between it and the philo- 
sophical and perfect compositions of Europe. Their acquaintance 
with the languages gives them no privilege in the present age, when 
specimens sufficiently numerous of all kinds of composition that 
have ever flourished in Asia have been laid before the learned of 
Europe, in translations, to enable them to judge for themselves, 
with the greatest accuracy. The author we are now speaking of 
avoids this error, though he evidently entertains a strong partiality, 
not altogether unpardonable, for the literature and language which 
seem to have occupied the best years of his life. Firdousi, Hafiz, 
&c., maintain in his mind positions which, in that of a man of purely 
European taste, are held by Homer and Horace or Anacreon. 


He enters with some length, and a little tediousness, into the 
discussion respecting the country in which fable first took its rise, 
and, agreeably to the notions now generally adopted, decides in 
favour of India. Of course we pretend not to contest with learned 
philologists a question which must, it seems, be decided by re- 
searches into Sanscrit lore, but really we have as yet seen nothing 
like proof that the fables of Aisop came from the Panch-Tantra. 
The intercourse of Western Asia with India, previous to the time 
of AEsop, seems to have been too much limited to allow us to sup- 
pose any transfer or traffic of literary merchandise to have ever 
taken place. At all events, the question is one of those that deserve 
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no lengthened discussion, more especially as it must immediately 
be evident to common sense that certainty and truth can never be 
reached, no, nor any thing like even rational probability. 


The ‘stories’ of our writer of ‘ Sketches’ are very much supe- 
rior to his dissertations on Apologue, or his poetical translations, 
and will be sure to amuse exceedingly almost all kinds of readers, 
except, perhaps, the antiquary and the political economist. We 
take such particular notice of these translations, discussions, tales, 
&c., because in this work they are not, as is usually the case, mere 
make-weights, thrust in to fill up the volumes, but form a distinct 
department of the book, and have, at some time or other, occu- 
pied the peculiar attention of the writer. Most probably they are 
favourite exercises, executed when he was studying with his moon- 
shee the language of Shahs aud Moolahs. 


From these matters we shall now turn to passages in the 
‘ Sketches’ which relate directly to Persian scenery and manners, 
The burning sandy plain which skirts the gulf has often been 
described by travellers, and has few interesting features to enter- 
tain the curiosity of the reader ; but leaving this, and penetrating 
into the heart of the country, where we meet with mountains, valleys, 
plains, rivers, lakes, and salt deserts, Persia assumes astriking aspect, 
and appears to offer to the traveller something to exercise his mind 
and pen. The misfortune is, that hitherto the majority of those who 
have visited that kingdom have trodden almost exactly in each other’s 
footsteps, and described precisely the same cities and the same scenes. 
The author of these ‘ Sketches’ deviates but little from the beaten 
track, if we except the latter portion of the journey, which lies 
through the mountains of Koordistan ; but he does not rely upon 
the interest of his route, being capable of rendering any route 
agreeable by the method he has adopted of interweaving tales and 
anecdotes when the road offers no subject for remark independent 
of historical recollections. Shah Abbas helps us through many a 


* heavy piece of road, and, in default of better entertainment, a 


Persian groom enlarges upon the exploits of Rustam. 


The ascent from the hot region to the mountains is thus 
described : 

‘ Nothing can be more striking than the change from the Gur- 
maseer, or hot region, as they term the arid track on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, to the five climate and rich soil of the elevated 
plains of the interior of that country. After travelling fifty-five 
miles, we reached the mountains. From the village of Dalkhee, 
famous for its date plantations, and streams impregnated with 
naphtha, and which lies at the foot of the first range, we pro- 
ceeded by narrow paths, which wound along the face of the rugged 
and steep mountain we were ascending. When near its summit, 
were met by the eltefs of the tribes and villages in the vicinity, 
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These, with their principal adherents on horseback, were drawn 
up on the crest of the mountain, while their other followers sprang 
from rock to rock, firing their matchlocks in honour of the 
strangers. Their ragged clothing, their robust forms, their rapid 
evolutions, (which, though apparently in disorder, were all by sig- 
val,) amid preeipices, where it seemed dangerous to walk, the re- 
ports of their fire-arms reverberating from the surrounding hills, 
gave an interest to these scenes which a fine writer might dwell on 
for pages, but I shall content myself with the fact ; that we passed 
in security the two great ranges of mountains that intervene be- 
tween the sea-shore and the valley of Kazeroon; on entering 
which, our eyes were not only cheered by rich fields, but also with 
wild myrtle, blackberry bushes, and willows. 'The latter, shadow- 
ing small but clear rivulets, gave me and others a feeling of home, 
which he who has not travelled ina far distant land can never un- 
derstand. Those of our party who had not been in Persia before 
were quite delighted at the change of scene, and began to give us 
credit for the roses and nightingales which we promised them on 
its still happier plains. What they had seen of the inhabitants of 
the mountains we had passed inclined them to believe the marvel- 
lous tales we told of the tribe of Mama Sunee, who boast of having 
preserved their name and habits unaltered from the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. 


‘We had good reason, when on the first Mission, to remember 
this tribe, who, in conformity to one of their most ancient usages, 
had plundered a part of our baggage that was unfortunately left 
without a guard in the rear. The loss would have been greater 
but for a curious incident. Among the camels left behind was one 
loaded with bottles containing nitric acid, which had been furnished 
in considerable quantities to us at Bombay. ‘The able physician* 
who discovered its virtues was solicitous that its efficacy should 
have a fair trial in Persia ; and it certainly proved a sovereign re- 
medy in an extreme case, but one in which he had not anticipated 
its effects. -The robbers, after plunderjng several camel-loads, 
came to that with the nitric acid. They cast it from the back of 
the animal upon the ground. The bottles broke, and the smoke 
and smell of their contents so alarmed the ignorant and supersti- 
tious Mama Sunees, that they fled in dismay, fully satisfied that a 
pent-up genie of the Faringees had been let loose, and would take 
ample vengeance on them for their misdeeds. The truth of this 
was proved by the testimonies of the camel-drivers, the subsequent 
confession of some of the thieves, and the circumstance of several 
of the loads which were near the nitric acid being untouched.’ 


The following extract, which describes the savage manner in 
which men are sometimes deprived of their cyes in Persia, is dis- 





* The late Dr. Helenus Scott. 
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tinguished by a mixture of the serious with the ludicrous, which 
really renders the whole more shocking : 


* Riza Kooli Khan, the Governor of Kazeroon, came to pay the 
Elchee a visit. This old nobleman had a silk band over his eye- 
sockets, having had his eyes put out during the late contest be- 
tween the Zend and Kajir families for the throne of Persia. He 
began, soon after he was seated, to relate his misfortunes, and the 
tears actually came to my eyes at the thoughts of the old man’s 
sufferings, when judge of my surprise to find it was to entertain, 
not to distress us, he was giving the narration, and that, in spite 
of the revolting subject, I was compelled to smile at a tale, which 
in any country except Persia would have been deemed a subject 
for a tragedy: but as poisons may by use become aliment, so mis- 
fortunes, however dreadful, when they are of daily occurrence, ap- 
pear like common events of life. But it was the manner and feel- 
ings of the narrator that, in this instance, gave the comic effect to 
the tragedy of which he was the hero. 


“ IT had been too active a partizan,” said Riza Kooli Khan, 
“ of the Kajir family, to expect much mercy when I fell into the 
hands of the rascally tribe of Zend. I looked for death, and was 
rather surprised at the lenity which only condemned me to lose my 
eyes. A stout fellow of a ferash * came as executioner of the 
sentence ; he had in his hand a large blunt knife, which he meant 
to make his instrument: I offered him twenty tomans if he would 
use a penknife I showed him. He refused in the most brutal 
manner, called me a merciless villain, asserting that [ had slain 
his brother, and that he had solicited the present office to gratify 
his revenge, adding, his only regret was not being allowed to put 
me to death. 


‘ Seeing,” continued Riza Kooli, “that I had no tenderness to 
look for from this fellow, I pretended submission, and laid myself 
on my back; he seemed quite pleased, tucked up his sleeves, 
brandished his knife, and very composedly put one knee on my 
chest, and was proceeding to his butchering work, as if I had been 
a stupid innocent lamb, that was quite content to let him do what 
he chose. Observing him, from this impression, off his guard, I 
raised one of my feet, and planting it on the pit of his stomach, sent 
him heels over head in a way that would have made you laugh 
(imitating with his foot the action he deseribed, and laughing 
heartily himself at the recollection of it). I sprung up; so did my 
enemy; we had a short tustle—but he was the stronger; and 
having knocked me down, succeeded in taking out my eyes. 


“ The pain at the moment,” said the old Khan, “ was lessened 





* Ferash is a menial servant employed in a house to keep it clean and take 
care of the furniture. He also pitches tents, spreads carpets, &c. &c. 
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by the warmth occasioned by the struggle. The wounds soon 
healed ; and when the Kajirs obtained the undisputed sovereignty 
of Persia, I was rewarded for my suffering in their cause. All my 
sons have been promoted, and I am Governor of this town and pro- 
vince. Here I am in affluence, and enjoying a repose to which men 
who can see are in this country perfect strangers. If there is a de- 
ficiency of revenue, or any real or alleged cause for which another 
governor would be removed, beaten, or put to death, the king says, 
‘ Never mind, it is poor blind Riza Kooli; let him alone?’ so you 
observe, Elchee, that I have no reason to complain, being, in fact, 
better defended from misfortune, by the loss of my two eyes, than 
Icould be by the possession of twenty of the clearest in Persia :” 
and he laughed again at this second joke. 


‘Meerza Aga Meer, the Persian secretary, when commenting 
upon Riza Kooli Khan’s story, said that his grounds of consolation 
were substantial ; for that a stronger contrast could not exist be~ 
tween his condition, as he had described it, and that of others who 
were employed as revenue officers under the present administration 
of Fars. “I cannot better,” said he, “ illustrate this fact than by 
the witty and bold answer given a short time since by one of the 
nobles to the Prince Regent at Shiraz. The prince asked of his 
advisers what punishment was great enough for a very heinous 
offender who was brought before him: ‘Make him a collector of 
revenue,’ said an old favourite nobleman ; ‘ there can be no crime 
for which such an appointment will not soon bring a very sufficient 
punishment.’” 

The following brief description of Dusht-e-Arjun is very beau- 
tiful : 

‘From Kazeroon to Dusht-e-Arjun is but a short distance, but 
the ascent is great; and pleased as we had been with Kazeroon, 
we found all nature with a different aspect in this small but delight- 
ful valley, which is eneireled by mountains, down whose rugged 
sides a hundred rills contribute their waters to form the lake in the 
centre. The beauty of these streams, some of which fall in a suc- 
cession of cascades from hills covered with vines ; the lake itself, 
in whose clear bosom is reflected the image of the mountains by 
which it is overhung; the rich fields on its margin; and the roses, 
hyacinths, and almost every species of flower that grow in wild 
Juxuriance on its borders, made us gaze with admiration on this 
charming scene ; while the Persians, who enjoyed our looks and 
expressions of delight, kept exclaiming, “ Iran hemeen ast !—Iran 
hemeen ast!” This is Persia!—This is Persia!’ 

His remarks on Persian society, and the preparation necessary 
to enable strangers to enjoy it, appear to be very judicious, and to 
bespeak a practised and acute observer of mankind. No doubt 
the reason why men are disgusted with foreign manners and eus- 
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toms, when neither vice nor virtue is concerned, is, that their minds 
are filled with narrow prejudices, and tied down to one mode of 
viewing things, from which a notion of dignity prevents their de- 
parting at the suggestion of experience. It is this lamentable 
failing that torments our genteel tourists on the continent. Even 
the manner in which a Frenchman eats his breakfast ministers to 
these peevish philosophers abundant food for petulance and ill 
humour; they quarrel, too, with his taste in building, in painting, 
in music, in every thing about which men pretend to exercise that 
refined species of judgment which we are pleased to call taste. Set 
one of these gentlemen down to a Persian dinner, and desire him 
to thrust his hand instead of a spoon into the dish of smoking 
pilau before him, and, unless rendered polite by excessive hunger, 
he would stare as widely as if he were commanded to eat one of 
the Persians about to dine with him. But, with the ‘ preparation’ 
our author speaks of, a man may soon learn to relish, or, at least, 
to tolerate any form of society. Part of his remarks we shall 
extract ; 


‘It must not be supposed from what has been stated, that the 
Persians are all grave formal persons. ‘They are the most cheerful 
people in the world ; and they delight in familiar conversation ; and 
every sort of recreation appears, like that of children, increased by 
those occasional restraints to which their customs condemn them. 
They contrive every means to add to the pleasures of their social 
hours ; and as far as society can be agreeable, divested of its chief 
ornament, females, it is to be met with in this country. Princes, 
chiefs, and officers of state, while they pride themselves, and with 
justice, on their superior manners, use their utmost efforts to make 
themselves pleasant companions. Poets, historians, astrologers, 
wits, and reciters of stories and fables, who have acquired eminence, 
are not only admitted into the first circles, but honoured. It is 
not uncommon to see a nobleman of high rank give precedence to a 
man of wit or of letters, who is expected to amuse or instruct the 
company ; and the latter, confident in those acquirements to which 
he owes his distinction, shows, by his manner and observations, 
that usage has given him a right to the place he occupies. 


‘I heard, before I mixed in it, very different accounts of Persian 
society. With one class of persons it was an infliction, to another a 
delight. I soon found that its enjoyment depended upon a certain 
preparation ; and from the moment I landed in the country, I de- 
voted a portion of my time to their most popular works in verse 
and prose. I made translations, not only of history and poetry, 
but of fables and tales, being satisfied that this occupation, while 
it improved me in the knowledge of the language, gave me a better 
idea of the manners and mode of thinking of this people than I 
could derive from any other source. Besides, it is a species of lite- 
rature with which almost every man in Persia is acquainted ; and 
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allusions to works of fancy and fiction are so common in conversa- 
tion, that you can never enjoy their society if ignorant of such 
familiar topics.’ 

To this passage should be added another, in which the writer 
describes what he believed to be quite a rarity in Persia, as, we 
fear, it is in many other countries—an honest man. 


‘ Our only occupation at Shiraz was feasting, visiting, and giving 
and receiving presents. The cupidity of the Persians exceeded all 
bounds, and ministers, courtiers, merchants, wits, and poets, were 
running a race for the Elchee’s favour, which was often accom- 
panied by a watch, a piece of chintz, or of broad-cloth. Their 
conduct confirmed me in a belief I had imbibed at Abusheher, 
that all the Persians were crafty and rapacious rogues. I like to 
decide quickly, it saves trouble; and when once decided, I am 
particalarly averse to believe my judgment is not infallible. 


‘The Envoy had hired, as before noticed, for his Persian secre- 
tary, a mild moderate man, who appeared to have both good sense 
and good principle: but although some time had elapsed, and I 
had watched him narrowly without discerning a flaw, I attributed 
this to his art, and I therefore gave little heed to his reasoning 
when he used to plead for his countrymen, urging (as he often 
did,) that from our being strangers, and from our reputation for 
wealth, generosity, and inexpericnee, we were naturally exposed to 
the attacks of the cunning and designing, from whose conduct we 
drew general inferences, which were not quite fair. “ We are not 
all so bad as you think us,” the good Aga Meer used to say, with 
a smile, “ we have some redeeming characters ; these may be rare, 
but still they exist; but that, you English, will as yet hardly be- 
lieve.” He used frequently to mention to me, as one, a relation of 
his own, the Shaikh-ool-Islam, or Chief Judge and Priest of Shiraz: 
“ He was,” he said, “ a person who combined sense and information 
with piety and humility. He has never come,” added he, “ like 
these greedy nobles and hungry poets, to prey upon the munificence 
of the Elchee ; and when the latter, hearing that his sight was 
weak, sent him a pair of spectacles beautifully mounted in silver, 
he returned them, requesting a pair set in common tortoise-shell.” 
Though I heard the account of this paraded humility with a smile, 
I was very happy to find we were to meet this paragon of modest 
merit at a breakfast, to which Mahomed Hoosein Khan, the son of 
the minister Hajee Ibrahim, had invited the Envoy. 


‘The party assembled at the garden of Sadee, and we were 
seated near a fountain close to the tomb of the Persian moralist. 
There was some punctilio in taking our places: but the Elchee, 
though a stickler for rank with the temporal lords, insisted upon 
giving the highest seat to the Shaikh-ool-Islim, who at last con- 
sented to take it, observing, the compliment, he felt, was not per- 
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sonal, but meant to his situation as a minister of religion. I sat 
near, and listened attentively to his conversation, in the hope of 
detecting the Persian, but was not successful. ‘“ You must,” he 
said to the Envoy, “ believe me to be void of rational curiosity, and 
a man who affects humility, because I have not only never been to 
pay my respects, but when you sent me these costly and beautiful 
spectacles, I solicited a cheaper and less showy pair. In both 
instances, however, I acted against my personal inclinations from 
an imperative sense of duty. My passion,” said the Shaikh, “ is to 
hear the history, the manners, and usages of foreign countries ; 
and where could I have such an epportunity of gratifying my 
curiosity as in your society? Iwas particularly pleased with the 
silver spectacles; the glasses suited my eyes; and others in my 
house besides myself,” said he smiling, “ thought they were very 
becoming. But I was forced in both cases to practise self-denial. 
The poor have no shield between them and despotic power, but 
persons in my condition; and they naturally watch our conduct 
with great vigilance and jealously: had I, for my own gratification, 
visited you, and displayed on my person the proofs of your liberality, 
they would have thought their judge was like others,and have lost 
some portion of their confidence in my best efforts to protect them. 
Besides, ministers and courtiers would have rejoiced in my deparé 
ture from those rigid rules, the observance of which enables us ex- 
pounders of the Koran to be some check upon them. ‘These were 
my motives,” concluded the Shaikh-ool-Islam, “ for a conduct which 
must have seemed almost rude; but you will now understand it, 
and not condemn me.” 


The following is the author’s description of the prettiest town in 
Persia : 


‘ Before quitting Nethenz I accompanied the Elchee in a ride 
through its streets and gardens, which are so intermingled as to 
give it a singular and pleasing appearance: you can scarcely tell 
whether you are in the town or the country. We saw plenty of the 
pears and peaches, for which my friend told me it was famous. As 
to its pretty ladies, they saw us, no doubt, through the trelliswork 
of their dark veils, while we could only dwell upon their beauties 
with the eyes of our imagination. 


* As we were talking, we arrived at a citadel which was the resi- 
dence of the old Hakim, or governor Hajee Abd-ool-CAsim, to 
whom the Elchee paid a visit. We were received ina room at the 
top of one of the highest turrets, from whence we had a commanding 
view of the surrounding scenery. Nothing could be more singular 
or beautiful. The valley of Nethenz, which is enclosed by moun- 
tains, is itself a succession of eminences and small hills. The 
fruitful gardens, which occupied every spot where there were no 
houses, extended eight miles. Seldom above one, and never more 
than two of these gardens, were upon the same level: they either 
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appeared in a circle, converging towards the common centre of an 
eminence that rose above the others, or were seen sloping in flights 
along the hills that bordered upon the mountains. Rows of lofty 
sycamores and spreading walnuts marked the lines of the streets 
and the divisions of the gardens ; and the latter were fenced round 
with thick mulberry hedges, whose leaves, the Hakim informed us, 
fed innumerable silk-worms, the produce of which formed the finest 
of the silk manufactured at the cities of Cashan and Isfahan. 


‘ The sun was shining bright as we gazed upon this enchanting 
scene, and its beauty was greatly inereased by numerous clear 
streams, Which, pouring from the neighbouring hills, cither flowed 
or were conducted among the gardens and orchards, where they 
appeared lost, till seen glistening through those parts where the 
foliage was lighter or wholly removed. 


‘ The Elchee was quite delighted with the prospect. After re- 
maining for some time abstracted in contemplating its beauties, he 
turned round to the governor, and with assumed gravity proposed 
to change stations with him. “ I should,” said the old Hajee, with 
a faint smile, “ make a bad Elchee; and the pleasure you have 
enjoyed in looking at this town from that window is the greatest 
you would ever know if you were its Hikim.” When making this 
last observation, he shook his head in a manner too plainly indi- 
cating that the scene of abundance with which he was surrounded 
was to him the source of more trouble than enjoyment.’ 


We shall now pass over the remainder of the work, in order to 
make an extract or two from the concluding chapter of the second 
volume, relating to Koordistan. The reader should bear in mind 
that the Koords are those Carduchi who so excessively harassed 
the ten thousand in their retreat, and whose country and manners 
remain still nearly the same as they were in the days of Xenophon. 
Our sketch writer makes no attempt to discover whether the track 
of the British Mission ever approached that of the Greeks, or how 
far the two routes differed; but throughout the whole country, 
with one exception, the manner of the people are the same, the 
entire nation being thoroughly addicted to robbery, and admirably 
calculated to practise it with success. On entering Koordistan 
our author says: 


‘We went from the banks of the Jaghattee to a village called 
Koozlee. Ascending to the top of hill, we had a fine view of 
Kurdistan, which appeared, far as the eye could reach, an inter- 
minable cluster of hills. A few scattered huts, and several small 
encampments, were all we could see of human dwellings ; and their 
distance from each other indicated that stage of civilization which 
precedes the congregating of men into villages and towns. 


‘ The impressions this prospect made upon our minds, as to the 
character of the people on whose rugged land we were now entering, 
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were confirmed the ensuing morning at three o'clock, by the cry of 
* Robbers, robbers! Murder, murde:!” All was instantly in con- 
fu8ion ; trumpets sounded, drums beat to arms ; boots destined for 
the right leg were put on the left, while we huddled on our clothes, 
and ran to our posts. It was too dark to see ten yards; but we 
soon discovered that there were no assailants in the camp. Many 
of our party who had gone in front came back, and every one had a 
more alarming tale than the other. According to them, several 
men were killed, and a hundred mules plundered. While listening 
to these accounts, a Portuguese servant came galloping into the 
camp, exclaiming, “ They are murdering all the Christains !—May 
the Lord preserve us!” ‘The pious ejaculation of the affrighted 
Joseph caused much merriment ; for, as he was the only Christian 
who had been in danger, it was evident that his alarm, whatever 
character he desired to give it, was all for himself. 


‘ The Elchee halted till day-light, and then proceeded towards 
the village ; where he found his Mehmandar, two Kurdish chiefs, 
and three or four principal men of the country, consulting what 
was to he done. They entreated him to allow them to trace the 
robbers, and recover what had been plundered, which was now 
found to amount to five mule-loads; but circumstances led to a 
suspicion that some of those who gave this advice were concerned 
in the robbery, and the Elchee was consequently in no temper to 
listen to their counsel. He told them not to speak to him, as he 
neither wanted their advice nor aid; being resolved to deter the 
natives of Kurdistan from ever again meddling with a European 
envoy. They endeavoured, but in vain, to pacify him ; he ordered 
the infantry and baggage to proceed to the stage, twelve miles 
distant, and with the cavalry, divided into three parties, swept the 
country for eight miles, in the direction in which the mules had 
been carried off. Three mules and some of the plundered articles 
were found ; and as a security for the remainder, nine head persons 
of hamlets and petty tribes were seized, and taken to our encamp- 
ment. The Mehmandar and some Kurdish chiefs entreated for 
their release, and crowds of women and children followed us im- 
ploring mercy; but all received the same answer: “ When every 
article which has been taken is restored, or what cannot be found 
is paid for, then, and not a moment before, shall these men be 
released.” 


‘ The Elchee either was or pretended to be in a great rage. 
The Mehmandar, who was a favourite, and used to joke with him, 
became alarmed: “ I now see,” said he, “ what I had before heard, 
but could not believe, that you Faringees, when in a passion, are as 
great sivages as we are, or even as the Kiirds.” 


‘ When we reached our encampment, the hostages were placed 
in strict confinement, and not allowed to communicate with any of 
their families or tribes. ‘The consequence was what we anticipated 
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The lost mules and the greater part of the baggage were brought 
back. Nothing remained unaccounted for, but some clothes be- 
longing to the Elchee and his personal servants. These were 
valued at seven hundred and twenty piastres; which, seeing no 
abatement would be allowed, were at last paid by the collector * 
of the district. Some hours after the Elchee sent for this officer, 
and returned him three hundred and twenty piastres, the amount 
of his personal loss, This unexpected consideration put the col- 
lector in good humour. ‘The prisoners, who had been alarmed for 
their lives, were not only released but feasted ; and the Elchee 
made small, but valued, presents of coloured handkerchiefs, 
knives, and scissors, to several of their wives and children, who 
had followed them to our camp. In short, a gloomy morning was 
succeeded by a sunshiny evening, and our Kird friends left us, de- 
claring they would never again plunder any of our.tribe ; a promise 
they will probably keep or break, according as they think they 
can measure strength with those of our race who may visit their 
country. 


‘ The Elchee having become not only calm, but im high spirits 
with his success, was visited by the Mehmandar and others, who 
assured him the news of these transactions would soon spread, and 
protect his camp against all further attempts ef plunderers; and 
certain it is, we were never again assailed during our residence in 
Kurdistan. 


* Our march for several days was over a very rugged country, 
in which there was little cultivation. ‘The pasture appeared ex- 
cellent, and the valleys were watered by small but clear streams. 
The great want in Kfrdistan, as in many other parts of Persia, is 
wood. My Indian friend, Soobadar * Syed Hoosein, when riding 
with me, remarked the great difference in this particular between 
the provinces we had travelled through, and his native land. 
“ These proud Persians,” said he, “ boast of their country ; but 


' they have neither shade to protect them from the heat of summer, 


nor fuel to save them from the cold of winter.” 


‘The day he made this observation, the good Soobadar had 
reason to complain of the want of the latter article ; for, as winter 
was yet distant, it being only the 16th of August, none was fur- 
nished, and the cold proved excessive ; the water in our tents was 
frozen, and Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 34° at six in the 
morning. 

« As we approached Sennah, the capital of the province of Ar- 
delan, the soil improved, and, if cultivated, would, no doubt, pro- 





* Zabiteh. 
* Soobadar is the highest rank a Native can attain in the Indian army. 
This gallant soldier is now soobadar major of the 7 guard of the governor 
of Madras. 
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duce abundance of grain ; but its rude inhabitants prefer a pastoral 
lifé. They are, if we may judge from what we saw, an uneom- 
monly robust race, and appear unchanged in their manners and 
customs by the twenty-three centuries which have elapsed since 
the days of Xenophon, who would have no difficulty, if permitted 
to return from the Elysian fields, to recognise the descendants of 
the enemies he encountered amidst these wilds. I made this ob- 
servation to Baharam Meerzi, who had been sent by the Waly of 
Sennah to weleome the Elchee, and remarked at the same time, 
the little care or knowledge they had about religion, though all 
professed that of Mahomed. “ It is all very true,” he said, ¢ but 
two or three days will bring you to Sennah, and you will then see 
that though we are Ktirds, and have a pride in being so, we are not 
all barbarians.” : 


‘ Sennah is so surrounded by hills that the town is not seen till 
you are close to the suburbs. We were pleased with its appear- 
ance : the houses are well built ; and the gardens and cultivation in 
its vicinity came in strong and pleasing contrast with the rugged 
lands through which we had travelled for the last eight days. 


‘ Two sons of Aman ollih Khan, the Waly or prince, came with 
three hundred horse to meet, and welcome us to the court of their 
father. I was delighted with the eldest of these boys. Though 
only ten years of age, he rode and managed a very spirited charger 
with great address. In his conversation he was free and unembar- 
rassed, mixing the simplicity of the child with the information of 
the man. He had, he said, been in all parts of his father’s terri- 
tories, and appeared well acquainted with the various tribes by 
which they were inhabited, answering every question put to him 
by the Elchee on this subject with remarkable clearness and cor- 
rectness. 


‘ The day after our arrival, we went to visit the Waly, who re- 
ceived us in a magnificent style. We found him attended by his 
principal officers; and the two boys who had come to meet us, 
were standing close to their father. ‘The Elchee wished them to 
be seated ; but that, he was informed, was against the etiquette of 
of this petty court. That etiquette however was disturbed. A 
man came into the room, and spoke to the Waly in the Kardish 
dialect. The prince laughed; and on the Elchee asking what 
was the matter—“ Nothing,” said he, “ except that a spoilt child of 
mine, not four years of age, declares he will put himself to death, 
unless allowed to see you as well as his brothers.” The Elehee 
entreated he might make his appearance, saying he was fond of 
children, and much flattered by the boy’s anxiety to see him. 
Soon after, in marched this desperate little Ktrd, loaded with fine 
clothes. He was tolerably bold at first, but took the alarm when 
pressed by the Elchee to sit near him; he appeared particularly 
startled by the cocked hat and high feather. The Elchee, ob- 
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serving this, took out the feather and gave it him to play with. 
This act of conciliation was completely successful. After amusing 
himself with the feather for some time, the little fellow ventured to 
take up the hat, examined it, and other parts of our dress, and in 
a few minutes began to chatter in a manner which delighted the 
father, who seemed much pleased with the attention paid to his 
favourite. 


‘The Waly having returned the Elchee’s visit, and invited us to 
dine with him, we went to his palace, a small but handsome build- 
ing. The hall in which we were received was forty feet long, 
twenty-four broad, and thirty high. A facing of white marble 
covered the walls of this apartment to the height of eight feet, 
above that it was painted and richly gilt. The chequered gilding 
of the roof had an appearance like mosaic, which produced a good 
effect. Adjoining to this hall, and one step more elevated, was a 
room twenty-four feet by eighteen, connected with the interior of 
the palace by folding-doors, so admirably finished, and the gilding 
of which so exactly corresponded with the other ornaments of the 
apartment, that when shut it was difficult to discover them. The 
front of the hall was supported by four richly carved and gilt 
pillars, and opened on a terrace commanding a view of the town. 
On this terrace was a fountain, adapted to its size and that of the 
building. 

‘ Persia is famous for its carpets ; but none I had ever seen sur- 
passed in beauty that on which the Waly and his guests were 
seated in this hall of his fathers. He appeared to have great 
pride in introducing the Elchee to the persons by whom he was 
surrounded, None of them, he said, counted less than eight or nine 
generations in the service of his family, and some had been its firm 
and attached adherents during a period of four centuries. 


“ My country,” he concluded, “is above two hundred miles in 
length, and nearly as much in breadth. We owe and pay allegiance 
to tke kings of Persia, but we are exempted from that severity of 
rule which often ruins our neighbours, who possess rich plains 
and wealthy cities. Ardelan presents little temptation to an in- 
vader. It abounds in nothing,” he added, smiling, “ but brave men 
and hardy horses.” 

‘ The Waly was pleased to find we had, from perusing the his- 
tory of Kirdistan, become acquainted with all the great families of 
that country, and were familiar with the names and actions of some 
of the most renowned of his ancestors. He had a copy of the 
same history, but it wanted some passages which were in that of 
the Elchee, which he borrowed to have them transcribed. The 
Elchee was pleased, when his volume was returned, to find an ad- 
dition, which brought up the history of the Walies of Ardelan to 
the present date, with a most flattering and highly-coloured ac- 
count of the arrival ef the British Mission at Sennah; an event 
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which the author, in a truly eastern style, predicted would hence- 
forward be deemed an epoch in the annals of that principality. 


‘ The town of Sennah, which lies in north lat. 35° 12’, enjoys a 
fine climate ; the small valley in which it is situated being protected 
from the severity of the winters in this elevated country, by the 
hills around it. The prince and his chiefs live in general luxury, 
and the inhabitants have all the appearance of enjoying competence, 
if not affluence. Among them were forty families of Nestorian 
Christians, the heads of which, with their pastor, visited the Elchee. 
There were many of the same sect, the good priest informed us, in 
Kiirdistan, who had resided there ever since its separation from the 
Greek church, a period of thirteen centuries. As for himself and 
his little flock, he added, they had a small church at Sennah, and 
were, as their fathers had been, not only tolerated, but protected 
by the princes of Ardelan. This may in part be ascribed to their 
being industrious and useful citizens, as they are almost all either 
artizans or manufacturers. 

‘ From subsequent conversations which the Elchee had with the 
Waly, it appeared that though the kings of Persia had never at- 
tempted to establish their own authority over Ardelan, or to in- 
terfere with its internal administration, they have often disturbed 
its quiet, by fomenting discord in the family of its ruler ; and more 
than once have obtained a temporary influence and power, by aiding 
a discontented or revolted prince, to overthrow the direct line of 
succession. 

‘ The contrast between the inhabitants of Sennah and of the 
neighbouring hills is singularly striking. The first are little dif- 
ferent in their habits from citizens in Persia, while the latter are 
even more rude than the wandering tribes of that country. You 
meet them, watching their flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, 
within five or six miles of the small but luxurious capital, and are 
surprised to find that it is with pity, not envy, they regard its in- 
habitants. They glory in the state and splendour {of the prince 
and chiefs to whom they owe hereditary allegiance, but look with 
contempt on the unwarlike, but more civilized community, with 
whom those they obey are immediately surrounded,’ 


We have been induced to enter at considerable length into the 
nature and merits of this work, and to extract a great many pas- 
sages from it, for the very best of reasons,—the book, ex- 
cepting the occasional flippancy of the style, is a good book, 
and consequently deserves to be known and read exten- 
sively. It has been attributed to Sir John Malcolm; but 
we most say that it possesses none of the usual characteristics of 
that writer’s style and manner, which are invariably dull and heavy, 
while the present publication is lively even to impertinence and 
folly. Besides, our writer of * Sketches’ not only makes himself 
merry with Sir John’s big volumes of history, and with his affecta- 
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tion of superior tact in diplomacy, but moreover accuses him, 
though not quite in the manner of Mr. Bankes, of using, without ac- 
knowledgment, knowledge which this writer regarded as his own.* 
In short, no one, from the mere internal evidence of the book, would 
imagine Sir John Malcolm to be the author; for although he is 
represented throughout as a person who laboriously and stiffly 
maintained the honour of his masters, yet the author contrives on 
all occasions to infuse a slight tinge of the ridiculous into his 
deseription of the Envoy’s behaviour, which, one would think, the 
Envoy himself would have been the last person to do, unless he were 
destitute of common judgment. It is possible, however, that what 
wore the appearance of something ludicrous in our eyes, when we 














read the book, (owing, perhaps, to our contempt for those forms ' 
and ceremonies which may be very philosophical in Persia,) may 
to others appear in quite a serious light; in which case we shall , 
appear to have wronged both the author and the Envoy. But, € 
notwithstanding, the blame must rest with the writer of the t 
volumes.; for if, in treating of grave matters, as, whether Sir John ti 
should have an inch or two less or more of carpet to sit on, he will 8 
persist in using language akin to the ironical, how are we to guard d 
against mistakes? If he meant to elevate Sir John Malcolm in re 
the eyes of his readers, he has lost his aim; if the reverse was his 
desire, he has hit the mark to a hair’s breadth. te 
Saree ery ar 
STANZAS by 
é ) . of 
Ah, why that cold averted eye, 
Which once could beam on me so brightly ? in 
And why the form that passes by, or 
To speak a heart that holds me lightly ? as 
Though lips of scorn have counted o’er thi 
And whisper’d of my every failing, the 
“ 
Till thy young love, like early flower, c 
Hath withered—the chill blight inhaling :— let 
Yet—yet, thou shalt not meet anigh awe 
A 7 pure and ome as mine ; jus 
For if its love could sanctify, con 
Oh! where the heart so worthy thine ? : | 
Calcutta. ‘ 
es ; “AF ey. his 
* rs ‘ s * 7 ‘ Occ 
The following is the way in which the author accuses Sir John of plagi- tell 
arism:—‘ This story has been told by Sir John Malcolm, in his history, in — 
illustration of some of his facts or opinions ; but he has taken this, and many unjt 
equally good things, from me, without ever acknowledging them; 1 shall, cent 
therefore, stand on no ceremony when it suits my purpose to reclaim my pro- care 
perty.’ If Sir John Malcolm be the author of this note, which occurs, vol. i. 
p- 76, it must be owned he has chosen a curious style of speaking of himself. bre 
aave 


Other passages eccur, almost equally laudatory. 













































STATE OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE IN 1825. 


BY A COLONIST. 


No. V. 


Brrore concluding my sketches of our provincial system of ad- 
ministration, I must take some notice of the Courts of Circuit. 


Previous to the year 1811, all cases, criminal as well as civil, 
which did not come under the cognizance of the landdrost or 
heemraden, were brought before the full Court of Justice in Cape 
Town. This naturally occasioned much unnecessary trouble and 
expense ; and the Earl of Caledon directed annual Circuit Courts 
to be established, consisting of members of the Court of Jus- 
tice, who, two and two in rotation, were appointed to visit the 
several country districts. The utility of this measure cannot be 
disputed, but the mode of procedure before this court is highly 
revolting to English feelings. 

The Court of Circuit, on their arrival at the drostdy, or district 
town, take up their residence with the landdrost ; and he has thus 
an opportunity of biassing their ~*~‘<%-y mforming them of what 
cases are on the roll, and at the same time insinuating his opinion 
of the parties concerned. 


In criminal cases, the landdrost acts as public prosecutor, and 
in that capacity sits on the bench with the Judges. The prisoner 
or defendant being brought forward, the public prosecutor puts 
a series of questions to him, with the view of extracting an answer 
that may tend to criminate him. If he does not succeed in this, 
the evidence on both sides is heard; and the public prosecutor 
“ demands” the court to sentence the defendant to such punish- 
ment as he names in his “ claim.” The accused having made his 
defence, the court deliberate, and pass sentence—without how- 
ever stating upon what grounds; they merely state, that doing 
justice, in the name, and on behalf of his Britannic Majesty, they 
condemn or acquit the prisoner and defendant. 


It is extremely galling to the feelings of the defendant to see 
his prosecutor seated on the bench whispering to the Judges, and 
occasionally exchanging slips of paper, and smiles of mutual in- 
telligence with them. ‘The mode of questioning the accused is most 
unjust, and can only tend to make a stupid, though perhaps an inno- 
cent man condemn himself; whilst a clever villain will always take 
care to answer the queries in such a manner as wil] turn to his ad- 
vantage. ‘The defendant is allowed no professional assistance—no 
advocate to plead his cause, or to cross-examine the witnesses. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. li 
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How different are these institutions and modes of procedure from 
those of our mother country! where the Judges are independent, 
where all men are equal in the eye of the law, and where a man 
accused of crime is sure of a fair trial by his peers. 


In civil cases, if the district clerk has failed in his endeavours 
to reconcile the parties, the court are instructed to make a similar 
trial before they enter into the merits of the case. ‘This is no 
doubt a most praiseworthy regulation, and if executed according 
to its original spirit and intention, would be a most beneficial one ; 
but IZ have seldom seen parties so reconciled, who have not, 
upon their leaving the court, entered into new disputes ; and ex- 
clusive of this, the landdrost is present when such accommodations 
are made, and not unfrequently he has been known authoritatively 
to interfere, and to threaten the parties, to oblige them to com- 
promise the matter in dispute. 

This was the case in an action between Johannes Schepers and 
Thomas Muller, before the Circuit Court at Uitenhage, when the 
latter refusing to come to an accommodation, the landdrost made 
use of such threatening expressions towards him, that he thought 
it better to make the matter up, than to expose himself to the 
future vengeance of that all-powerful officer. 


In October 1823, an action was brought by a Miss Ferreira 
against Stephanus Hartman (the landdrost Cuyler’s brother-in- 
law) for seduction under promise of marriage; when the court 
recorded a reconciliation, although the prosecutrix refused to 
assent ! 

The mode of proceeding in civil cases before the Circuit Court 
is similar to that of crimina! ones. Here also the parties are de- 
nied the assistance of professional advocates, and, according to the 
instructions, they are not allowed to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of a friend, except in case of old age, debility, &c. This at 
first sight appears very equitable, as one would conceive the court 
to be most likely to come at the truth, by each party telling his 
own story in a plain and simple manner ; but persons who are in the 
habit of witnessing the proceedings, soon perceive the fallibility of 
this argument,—as, in all classes of society, we find men of more or 
less ability, it frequently happens that a rogue, who is a clevér 
fellow, is opposed to one whose abilities are not very great, though 
he may be a very honest man. This mode of proceeding also 
tends to draw out the trial to an unnecessary length, as masses of 
evidence are sometimes brought forward quite irrelevant to the case 
in question. 

Another impropriety both in civil and criminal cases, is, the 
manner in which the evidence is recorded ; instead of the secretary 
taking down the words as delivered by the witness, one of the 
members of the court repeats them in his own language, and they 
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are thus recorded. By this mode the true meaning is often per- 
verted, and a simple story, when garnished by the Judge, may have 
a very different tendency from that which the witness delivered. 

After the law proceedings are finished, the Judges inspect the 
public offices and prison; and they are directed to make their 
report to the Governor as to the general state of the district. 
These inspections do not appear, however, to be executed with any 
severe scrutiny, as we have never yet heard of any improprieties 
or abuses being reported by these gentleman to exist in any of 
the districts. After the inspection of the offices, the court sign the 
accounts and other documents as correct; and the provincial fune- 
tionaries conceive themselves perfectly purified from any official 
misdemeanour they may have committed previous to the inspection. 

The mode of inspecting the public prison is most objectionable. 
The members of the court walk there arm in arm with the land- 
drost, and ask the prisoners (who are in general Hottentots) whe- 
ther they have any complaints to make. J will ask, if these un- 
fortunate people, whatever injuries or oppressions they may have 
suffered, can be expected to have the courage to answer in the 
affirmative, whilst the landdrost against whom their complaint 
must be made, is present; and when they know that the moment 
the Court of Circuit have left the village he has it in his power to 
make their situation much worse? The unhealthy and neglected 
state of the Uitenhage prison is the most convincing proof that 
this inspection is only made for form’s sake, and that no benefits 
are derived from it. 


After the Court of Circuit have performed these duties, they 
proceed to the next district. 


The time which elapses between the visits of the Cireuit Courts, 
is a great drawback to their utility. In civil cases, if the sessions 
are not very near at hand, the parties in general prefer referring 
the case to the full court at Cape 'Town, to awaiting the arrival of 
the circuit. In criminal cases, the prisoner must frequently either 
be confined for eight or ten months before his trial takes place, or 
be sent to Cape Town. This cannot be effected without great 
trouble and expense, and the great distance of the frontier districts 
from Cape Town precludes the possibility of Judges being sent more 
frequently. If two able, independent, and upright Judges were ap- 
pointed for the districts of George, Uitenhage, Albany, and Graaff 
Reinet, this inconvenience would be avoided; they might take up 
their residence at Uitenhage, (it being the most central district,) 
and make their circuits quarterly, without inconvenience to them- 
selves or the public. 


Having now laid before my readers a sketch of the principal in- 
stitutions for the government and dispensation of justice in the 
country districts, it is necessary to say something respecting the 
H 2 
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expediency of their being superseded by more liberal ones, The 
first and greatest privilege of an Englishman, is trial by jury. ‘The 
propriety of its immediate introduction at the Cape, has been 
doubted by persons who have the welfare of the colony at heart ; 
and it is a subject doubtless that admits of argument. Inthe country 
districts, the majority of the inhabitants are uneducated, and the 
constant intermarriage of the Cape Dutch would, in many cases, 
render them incapable of filling the office with impartiality. On 
the other hand, there are now in the country districts a number of 
European residents, as well as natives, who, though they have not 
received liberal education, are possessed of strong natural sense. 
Taking this into consideration, it does not appear that the colony 
is so unripe for the reception of this standard of freedom and jus- 
tice, as is generally supposed. The great difficulty would be in 
drawing a line between those who were, and those who were not fit 
to act as jurymen. Possession of property can be no criterion here, 
as it by no means follows that the richest men are the best edu- 
cated, or possess the strongest sense, or steadiest principles, Sup- 
pose seventy-two men, in each district, were annually elected to 
serve as jurors, there cannot be the least doubt that that number 
of persons fit to fill the office, may be found in every district. 
Surely, if persons can be competent to fill the situation of heemra- 
den, who are judges, jurors, and legislators, they must be equally 
competent to decide on the guilt or innocence of a prisoner. The 
liberal plan recently adopted by the British Government of send- 
ing out proper teachers, will, no doubt, be attended with beneficial 
results ; and if the immediate introduction of trial by jury be judged 
impolitic, we may, at all events, hope that, at no very distant 
period, the obstacles tosuch aninstitution will be removed ; and that, 
in the mean time, the deficiency may be, in a considerable degree, 
compensated by the appointment of wise, upright, and independent 


Judges. 


The ‘ Civil Servant’ says, in his second chapter, ‘ The Cape is 
not as yet of sufficient growth and importance, nor does it afford 
rational expectation of an accumulation of wealth and greatness, 
sufficient to require a legislative assembly, as in the West Indies ; 
yet it may, in the course of time, expect to see the establishment 
of a council, or of some board, holding power in check, and mak- 
ing a pause between the will and the deed of a governor.’ Does the 
‘Civil Servant’ mean by this paragraph to insinuate, that none but 
great and opulent countries should be governed by liberal institu- 
tions ? or will he have the face to assert, that the Cape of Good 
Hope, where the white population amounts to at least 60,000 souls, 
is not as much entitled to the benefit of a representative system, as 
some of our petty West India islands? A council (at least with the 
present constitution of our Colonial Government) would be to a 
governor, what the heemraden are to a landdrost in the country 
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districts,—a cloak, taking from his responsibility, without checking 
his power.* Nothing would benefit the colony more than a house 
of assembly. It would be there that men whose energy and intelli- 
gence now lie dormant, would have an opportunity to display their 
abilities ; it would be there, that the executive Government would 
see who were fit persons to be employed in offices of trust or power ; 
it would be there, that the commercial resources of the colony 
would b; discussed and revealed ; and there would the grievances 
of the inhabitants be made known, and the best mode of remedy 
submitted. It would be an inducement to the rising generation to 
apply with more ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, in the hope of 
one day distinguishing themselves as legislators; it would make 
the natives of the Colony feel the benefit of remaining under the 
English Government, and England would find, in the gratitude of 
the Colonists, a security against the attack of foreign power; not 
only gratitude, but interest, would unite the inhabitants in the 
defence of this country against foreign invaders. At present the 
old Colonists are indifferent as to what Goyernment they fall a 
prey to, and ever will be so, unless they find more benefit from 
being under the dominion of one nation than another: nay, some of 
the English inhabitants would feel little regret if, under the pre- 
sent system, the Colony was returned to the Dutch, as their insti- 
tutions were, in reality, much more liberal than those now in force. 
If then the Cape of Good Hope is of any value to the British Crown, 
it behoves the Government of the mother country to grant us a 
share, at least, of those privileges which we have lost by coming here. 

It must be evident, from the facts exhibited in preceding articles, 
that the sole government of a country district, in this Colony, is 
entrusted to the hands of a landdrost, who is responsible only to the 
governor of the Colony for his actions, and that he enjoys the ex- 
clusive confidence of such governor. If, then, a landdrost is not 
endowed with infinite wisdom and justice, such a share of power 
must necessarily be detrimental to public welfare. It is therefore 
necessary to consider the best mode of checking such inordinate 
power. I have already stated the consequences attendant upon a 
complaint to the governor; if there was a house of assembly no 
such danger would be incurred, as a member would be able to ex- 
pose the maladministration of public functionaries, without being 





*'The council which has been appointed since this was written exactly 
meets the description here anticipated. As at present constituted, it is merely 
acloak but not a check upon the despotic power of the governor. 

+ My readers will, no doubt, be somewhat astonished at this assertion ; but 
it is strictly true. The Dutch governor was controlled by an effective coun- 
cil, the accounts of the higher senate were open to public inspection, the taxes 
were lighter, and the law more impartially administered. Under the British 
Government, the sole power of making, and administering laws, of raising 
taxes, &c. &c., has fallen into the hands of one man, and the greater part of 
the inhabitants look upon this as a sample of English jurisprudence: for, say 
they, ‘ the governor is English, and he makes what laws he pleases.’ 
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liable to punishment or persecution, and as a representative of the 
people, his voice would be heard with due respect in the proper 
quarter. If the British legislature should not deem it expedient to 
grant the Colony a house of assembly, the only way to circum- 
scribe the power of a landdrost within moderate limits, would be 
by making the office of heemraad elective and independent. A 
moderate salary should be given to them, and they should not be 
allowed to receive grants of land during the time they are in office. 





EARLY NOTICE OF THE CAMERA OBSCURA, IN A LETTER TO 


LORD BACON. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, March 6, 1827. 

I HAD no sooner accompanied your ‘ Continential Traveller’ as 
far as Lintz, (p. 427,) than the name of that town, by the power of 
association, which we are so often led to admire, Lrought imme- 
diately to my recollection the account of an interview at the same 
place, between two eminent persons of the 17th century, of which 
Thad read several years ago. The passage which interested me 
then, may possibly be new and interesting to some of your readers, 
and if you are disposed to indulge the narrative propensity of age, 
it is at your service. Sir Henry Wotton, answering a letter from 
Lord Bacon, dated 1620, acknowledges the receipt of several 
copies of his Novum Organum, and thus proceeds : 

‘ I owe your Lordship, even by promise, (which you are pleased 
to remember, thereby doubly binding me,) some trouble this way : 
I mean by the commerce of philosophical experiments, which, 
surely, of all other, is the most ingenuous traffic. ‘Therefore, for 
a beginning, let me tell your Lordship a pretty thing which I saw 
coming down the Danube, though more remarkable for the appli- 
cation than for the theory. I lay a night at Lintz, the metropolis 
of the higher Austria. There I found Kepler, a man famous in the 
sciences, as your Lordship knows, to whom I propose to convey 
from hence one of your books. 

‘ In this man’s study, I was much taken with the draught of a 
landscape on a piece of paper, methought masterly done. Where- 
of inquiring the author, he bewrayed with a smile, it was himself ; 
adding, he had done it, non tanguam pictor, sed tanquam mathema- 
ticus. ‘This set me on fire. At last he told me how. He hath a 
little black tent, (of what stuff is not much importance,) which he 
can suddenly set up where he will in a field, and it is convertible 
(like a windmill) to all quarters at pleasure, capable of containing 
not much more than one man, as I conceive, and at no great ease ; 
exactly close and dark, save at one hole, about an inch and a half in 
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the diameter, to which he applies a long perspective trunk, with a 
convex glass fitted to the said hole, and the concave taken out at the 
other end, which extendeth to about the middle of this erected 
tent, through which the visible radiations of all the objects with- 
out are intromitted, falling upon a paper, which is accommodated to 
receive them, and so he traceth them with a pen in their natural 
appearance, turning his little tent round by degrees, till he hath 
designed the whole aspect of the field. ‘This I have described to 
your Lordship, because I think there might be good use made of 
it for chorography: for, otherwise, to make landscapes by it were 
illiberal ; though, surely, no painter can do them so precisely.’-- 
Reliquie Wottoniane (1685) p. 299, 300. 


This is, probably, the earliest account in our language of that 
useful and entertaining instrument, the Camera Obscura. It is, 
however, remarkable that Sir Henry Wotton should consider the 
subject as new to Lord Bacon, and thus appear to have been un- 
acquainted with the description of such a contrivance given by 
Baptista Porta, who died in 1515, and whose work, entitled, « Ma- 
gie Naturalis, sive de miraculis rerum naturalium, Libri iiii. 
printed at Antwerp, in 1585, is now before me. 


Should this communication be favoured with your acceptance, I 
may take an opportunity to offer you some further notices of Bap- 
tista Porta’s description ; and, perhaps, a few other curiosities from 
the same small volume, a multum in parvo. 

SEXAGENARIUS. 


FAREWELL. 
(From a Manuscript of the late Bishop Heber.*, 


WHEN eyes are beaming 
What never tongue might tell, 

When tears are streaming 

From their crystal cell ; 
When hands are link’d that dread to pari 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 

Of them that bid Farewell. 


When hope is chidden 
That pain of bliss would tell. 
And love forbidden 
In the breast to dwell, 

When, fetter’d by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and gaze again, 
Ob! death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid Farewell. 








* We have transplanted this exquisite flower from the Number of the 
* Quarterly Review * just published, where it is given in a note to a highly 
interesting article on the life of this amiable and' lamented individual 
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CAPTAIN GRINDLAY’S INDIAN SCENBRY. 


Ws have, on more than one occasion, drawn the attention of our 
readers to the merits of this exquisitely beautiful work: and we 
recur to it again with renewed pleasure. Parts I. and Ii., which 
have been some time before the world, contain sufficient proofs of 
the excellent judgment of the artist in the selection of his subjects, 
and of the skill with which they are so happily delineated: while 
their execution by the engraver, and highly finished colouring, give 
them all the appearance of the most beautiful water-colour draw- 
ings. Part III., which is expected to appear within the present 
month, promises, however, to surpass, in all the attractions of 
subject and style of execution, even those which have already ap- 
peared. This is not the usual order in which such works are pro- 
gressively produced, the ordinary course being to excite admiration 
by the first efforts, and then gradually to relax in care and expense 
as the numbers follow. With Captain Grindlay’s Views, the case 
is directly the reverse. ‘The second part is superior to the first : 
the third, we are persuaded, will be universally acknowledged to 
be superior to the second, whether the interest of the subjects, the 
beauty and variety of the scenes, or the detailed exceliencies of 
their execution, as works of art, be made the standard of compa- 
rison. 

In Part III. is included a very faithful delineation of a portion 
of the Fort at Bombay, taken from the glacis between it and the 
sea, commonly called the Esplanade. A morning scene near Kal- 
lian Ferry has also great beauty: and the Hermitage of Kurran- 
gallee, in the island of Ceylon, unites the charm of local interest, 
characteristic devotion, and a picturesque view, in one. The tombs 
of the kings at Golconda are pourtrayed in all the richness of se- 
pulchral grandeur ; and the palace of the British Resident at Hy- 
derabad combines as much of the splendour of chaste and noble 
architecture, with the richest Eastern foliage and gay and varied 
costume, as we ever remember to have seen united in any single 
picture. A powerfully graphic representation is also given of a 
group of Hindoo Temples at a ghaut, or flight of steps, descending 
to the sacred river of the Ganges-—-where the preparations for a 
Suttee, or the burning of a Hindoo widow, are carrying on with all 
the zeal of infatuated superstition: exciting a lively, yet melan- 
choly interest in the occupations of the groupes, and in the fate of 
the heroine and victim of this cruel and bloody sacrifice. 

On the whole, we can truly say, that no collection of Indian 
Views, with which we are acquainted, has ever presented more ge- 
nuine claims to public patronage than those of Captain Grindlay : 
and we think that all who fee] an interest in Oriental subjects 
should add them, without delay, to their collections. 





















































THK LANDING OF AGRIPPINA, WITH THE ASHES OF 
GERMANICUS.* 


Tue wide beach seem’d alive— 
So dense was the crowd it bore; 
It look’d as an armed host might strive 
In vain to reach the shore : 
The young and the gray-hair'd stood 
The shelving sands along ; } 
The rocks that look’d on the ocean-flood : 
Were rife with the gazing throng ; : 
Nor could sex or age one foot restrain é 
From the dark human mass that bank’d the main. 


The city, + where Maro died, 
Had sent forth all her throng ; 
Nor these alone to the full beach hied— 


For the land that loved his song *) 
Pour’d forth, from the cities afar and near, ‘ 

Her thousands to the bay, a 
Till the foremost, press’d by the crowding rear, ' 


Often touch’d the spangled spray ;— g 
They heeded it not—for each heart and eye “i 
Was fix’d where the bright deep lined the sky. 


Calm and soft was the morning hour, 
While the Day-king upward rode, 

And the burning East, as he left his bower, \ 
Like a sea of opal glow’d: 


The green Calabrian plain, 7 
The deserted city’s pride, lip 
The expanse of Adria’s sapphire main, ig 


And the far hill’s misty side— / 
All glow’d with a light, so rich yet mild, 
It seem’d as on Earth the Sun-god smiled! 


Yet his smiles to them were nought— 
For, of all that countiess band, ; 
¥ Not a brow, undimm‘d by the cloud of thought, e 
Might be seen o’er the peopled strand : i 
Silent they gazed, or spoke | 
With a low and mournful tone ; 
And in‘every wan and anxious look 
Was a tale of hopes o’erthrown: 
The robes of the tomb on each breast were seen, 
And the sunk eye told of the grief within. 





* Vide Tacitus, Aun. |. 3. ¢. 1. 








The Landing of Agrippina, 


They had watch’d till hope grew pain, 
For the glimpse of a distant mast ; 
But they would not think they gazed in vain— 
And it met their gaze at last !— 
Every eye was keenly strain’d 
On the specks that rose in view, 
Until, as the nearer deep was gain’d, 
The Imperial Fleet they knew :— 
One murmur arose—They come! They come !— 
And the voice of the mighty mass was dumb. 


Near and more near they bore— 
Can it be thy navy, Rome! 
Do thy sons thus greet their native shore, 
And thy ships their native foam ? 
In solemn silence all, 
They heavily drew nigh ; 
And it well was seen, by the oar’s slow fall, 
That it bore no freight of joy : 
One galley before the rest swept on, 
And the eyes of all were on her alone. 


She near’d the marble pier, 
And, veil’d, on her deck was seen— 
A sight to claim a Roman tear— 
The Cesar’s widow'd Queen ! 
In her arms she closely press’d 
A vase in a sable pall ; 
And the funeral robe, on her stately breast, 
Might be seen to rise and fall, 
While around her knees, with their young arms twine 
Two orphan hopes of the Julian line. 


Proudly she stepp’d to land— 
In despair she forgot not pride— 
And there, from the vase, with a wasted hand, 
She drew the pall aside: 
°T was their hero’s golden grave— 
Was it thus they hail’d him home ? 
Famed, fear’d, and loved,—the benign, the brave,— 
Had he only risen on Rome, 
Like a beautiful star, for a brief hour bright, 
To leave them wrapp’d in a sable night ? 


As from the fatal vase 
She drew the dark veil’s fold, 
The sun, with a clear and ghastly blaze, 
Tilumined the urn of gold: 
It seem'd as the sad gleam broke 
Some spell which had hush’d the throng, 
For to one wild cry the echoes woke 
The resounding shores along— 
Over land and main it swell'd the gale, 
And it rung like the voice of an Empire's wail ! 





with the Ashes of Germanicus 


Oh, there was in that cry 
What struck to the heart like a knell ;— 
*T was the burst of a nation’s agony, 
As it bade to Hope farewell ! 
Despair spoke in the sound, 
Which, like thunder, rose and rung, 
As if the waters a voice had found, 
And the hills an earthquake’s tongue :— 
So wild was the wail o’er dear hopes vain, 
The tall mast rock‘d on the trembling main! 


Even the war-worn veterans wept, 
Nor blush’d for the tears they shed 
Over him whose dust for ever slept 
In that narrow golden bed. 
They recall’d when his eagles flew 
On the banks of the reddening Rhine ; 
Nor less when his laurell’d legions drew 
To the Roman Thunderer’s shrine, 
And, with five * royal babes in his splendid car, 
He graced the pomp of his country’s war : 


And she—that Hero’s wife, 
The daughter of their gods— 
Who had left, to share his martial life, 
Her Sires’ august abodes— 
As they gazed on her, anew 
The pitying tear-drop sprung, 
To think that a spirit, so high yet truc, 
Should be thus from its proud hopes flung — 
‘That the asp should thus unheeded glide 
To the bower and breast of a Conqueror’s bride ! 


Yet, amid that mourning crowd, 
Fearless and mute she moved 

Though her handmaids round her wail'd aloud—- 
She mourn’d as she had loved ! 

Tears were too weak to prove 
The grief that swell’d her soul— 

The depth of a proud heart’s lonely love 
When the death-waves o’er it roll! 

She clasp’d the urn to her burning heart.... 


The noblest of the land 
Received the sacred trust, 
And, ranged in a sad and solemn band, 
They bore the imperial dust : 
Wherever they pass’d, there breath’d 
Incense from altars round, 
And the flowers of the grave, by fair hands wreath'd, 
Were strewn o’er the mournful ground,— 
Till the glorious dust at length found room 
On the Tyber’s banks, in the Cesars’ tomb. 


Crediton. 





* Tacitus, Ann, |. 2. ¢. 41. 
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SHIPWRECK OF THE BRITANNIA. 


Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the Ship Britania, Captain 
Bourchier, bound to the Cape of Good Hope, the Isle of France, 
and Bombay. By one of the Shipwrecked Passengers. 


On the 17th October, the wind having set in from the S.W., we 
fetched within six miles of Table Bay, but the wind continuing to 
blow with a strong northerly current, the ship was driven to the 
northward fast; and on the 20th, being four miles to leeward of 
Saldanha Bay, the captain had determined on running into St. 
Helena Bay, the only harbour then under our lee, and recommended 
by Horsburgh as a safe anchorage, by doing which it would pre- 
vent our being driven up the coast of Africa, and ultimately have 
obliged us to have stood through the S.E. trade again, before we 
could reach the Cape of Good Hope. 


On edging away for St. Helena Bay, a man fell overboard, from 
the mainyard, as they were bending a new mainsail; various 
things were thrown overboard, among which was a hen-coop, which 
the man succeeded in reaching. ‘The ship was immediately hove- 
to, and although it was blowing so strong that the ship was under 
close-reefed topsails and foresail, the chief officer, Mr. Wisset, and 
four men, gallantly volunteered to attempt saving their shipmate, 
which they succeeded in doing, but melancholy to relate, as they 
were returning to the ship, a heavy breaking sea ran in upon the 
boat, and every soul was drowned, after having so humanely rescued, 
as they and all of us had hoped, their shipmate from a watery 
grave. It was impossible to render them any assistance, and we 
had the horror of seeing the chief officer and five gallant fellows 
drowned within a quarter of a mile from the ship! 


We then continued on and anchored in the evening in St. Helena 
Bay, which verified all Horsburgh had said of it being a most 
spacious one, and sheltered from the same winds as Table Bay. 
On the morning of the 21st we weighed, but finding it was blowing 
very hard outside with a heavy sea, the captain thought better to 
return. On the following morning at daylight, it having moderated 
very much, we once more weighed and stood out of the Bay, having 
passed all the points where there was the least appearance of 
danger, or were laid down in Horsburgh’s charts. 


A little after nine o’clock, while we were seated at breakfast, 
the ship, as she fell in the sea, (there being a good deal of swell,) 
struck one tremendous blow on a sunken rock, rose again and 
never stopped. ‘The captain was on deck in an instant, and order- 
ing the well to be sounded, found at first no water in the !ship ; 
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but on repeating his orders, which were as promptly obeyed as 
given, two feet water was found in her. While sounding {the 
well he wore the ship round, which act of promptitude was ulti- 
mately, under Divine Providence, the means of saving our lives, 
for had he stood out to sea ten minutes longer, it was the opinion 
of every one, officers, seamen, and passengers, that few, if any 
of our lives could have been saved, as the ship must have sunk 
before we could possibly have reached the shore, being then 12 
miles from it. 


The water gained very fast, in spite of all the exertions made 
at the pump, by the young men and cadets on board, who used every 
exertion to keep her free ; the water, however, very soon increased 
to seven feet! ‘The captain, as he has since declared, entertained 
the intention of standing into St. Helena Bay, and there discharging 
his cargo, if he found he could keep the leak under; but he took 
the precaution to keep as much to windward as possible, thereby 
giving himself the option, if necessary, of running the ship on shore 
on a sandy beach, which we have since learned is called St. Martin’s 
Bay; and this was indeed the only place along the whole coast 
where he could have run the ship on shore, with any chance of 
saving the people’s lives, or any part of the cargo. 


As we were standing in for the land, every eye was anxiously 
placed on the captain, from whose countenance little of danger 
could be inferred, although almost all of us were perfectly aware 
that we were hofding our lives by a very slender thread ; for had 
the wind backed us off at all, (and at one time it had every ap- 
pearance of so doing,) the ship must have sunk in deep water. 
Thanks be to God, however, just as we were all in the greatest 
state of doubt, and the ship, from the immense quantity of water 
in her, moving but very very slowly, a strong breeze came down 
along the land, and our hopes were revived of soon being beyond 
the danger of being drowned. We heard the leadsman calling out 
that the water deepened from five to ten fathoms ; this, although 
horridly distressing, lasted but a few minutes, as from ten fathoms 
we gradually shoaled to three, when the ship grounded, the water 
being then up to the deck, and the ship about 100 y@rds from the 
beach. A reef of rocks ran off about 200 yards under our lee or 
larboard quarter. 


The small boat was immediately lowered, and the ladies were 
landed with their female servants. The long-boat was hoisted out, 
and the seamen’s baggage was landed at some little distance from 
the passengers. A rope was taken on shore and made fast to a 
small anchor in the sand, and the long-boat was hauled backwards 
and forwards, saving all the provisions and wine from the captain’s 
store-room that could be got at. About two o’clock p.m. the surf 
setting in, we were all obliged to work very hard in hauling the long- 
boat high enough to be out of the reach of the surf, and for that 
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day we could do nothing more. A tent was made for the ladies 
and female servants. In the course of the next afternoon we saw 
an English brig standing into the Bay, and in the evening a gentle~ 
man of the name of Atkinson, a passenger in the brig, (the Hebe 
of London,) with three seamen, having seen our signal of distress 
flying, were kind enough to come overland from St. Helena Bay to 
offer us every assistance in their power. ‘They remained all night, 
and were very useful in assisting to save the few things we had ; 
for the ship gradually sinking in the sand made it more difficult 
every returning flood tide to get any thing more from the wreck. 
A fine bed of muscle shells supplied us with a new spoon at each 
meal; and as knives and forks became scarcer every succeeding 
day, each person who was fortunate enough to procure one was 
seen with those implements in a leather case, (made out of the leg 
of a boot,) by his side, ready to make an attack whenever any 
thing eatable was produced. 


The following morning we all commenced at daylight, and as 
the surf had gone down, we made several trips on board and saved 
part of the passengers’ baggage and a few more hams and cheeses ; 
but unfortunately not a drop of fresh water, except what remained 
in the drip-stone, and a small keg which the cook took on shore 
the day before. There was but one habitation within ten miles, 
and that proved to be only a miserable fishing-hut going to decay, 
with three white men and a Hottentot family. From them we 
received every assistance in their power to bestow; they brought 
us, in a bullock waggon, a cask of water, which, although very salt, 
was highly acceptable; and, by the same conveyance, part of the 
baggage was forwarded towards Cape Town, from which place we 
were about 150 miles. In the afternoon the ship’s masts were cut 
away, as the only means of saving the rigging, the sails having been 
previously unbeut and landed on the beach. 


The next morning Mr. Watson, the supercargo, left us for the Cape 
to relate our misfortunes, and get the agents for Lloyd’s to send 
assistance. During the night, the surf having set in very high, the 
long-boat was stove. As the surf generally fell at daylight, on the 
morning of Tuesday, October 24th, the small boat was sent off to 
try to save something, but with very little success. In the evening 
a waggon arrived, and the ladies left us, having shown as much 
fortitude and courage as heroines of this or any former age. 
They were exposed to a scorching sun upon an arid sand during 
the whole day, and under a thin canvass to a piercing cold night. 
The Hebe brig took part of the seamen to the Cape, it being found 
impossible to provide for so many persons, (there being originally 
sixty,) in consequence of the small quantity of provisions saved, 
and water was so excessively scarce, that it was much easier to 
procure a glass of champaigne than a glass of water. 
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On the evening of the 26th, two waggons arrived, and the whole 
of the passengers proceeded to Cape Town. Mr. Stoill, the land- 
drost of the Cape district, came to St. Martin’s Bay, and very 
kindly offered and rendered every assistance by sending waggons to 
forward the remainder of the men and officers to Cape Town. On 
Saturday the 28th, a gale of wind set in from the N.W., to which 
the wreck was completely exposed, and on the following morning, 
Sunday the 29th, the only part remaining together of the unfurtu- 
nate Britannia was the stern and sternpost, the beach for two miles 
being strewed with cargo and pieces of wreck; the poop had broken 
off and was washed on shore, with the wheel standing ; but during 
the day it was broken into innumerable pieces. People arrived on 
the following day, (Monday,) with Mr. Watson to assist, with two 
small vessels and several boats from the Cape, in saving the part 
of the cargo washed ashore. 


This unfortunate shipwreck has originated solely and entirety in 
the imperfection of the charts of this part of the coast, which is a 
matter of reproach to the Government, as it is so immediately in 
the neighbourhood of the principal town of so large a colony as the 
Cape of Good Hope. Asa proof of the dangers of this coast being 
unknown, it may be mentioned, that a gentleman who had a whale 
fishery there for several years, and also a vessel constantly running 
between Cape Town and St. Helena Bay, declared he had not the 
least knowledge of the existence of such a rock as that on which 
the Britannia struck, it being nearly 12 miles $.S.W. by compass 
from Cape St. Martin. 


I cannot conclude this account without expressing our sense of 
the unwearied attentions and gentlemanly conduct of Captain W. 
Bourchier, both previous to our misfortune, and during the dis- 
tressing scenes that unavoidably followed ; his decision of character 
and promptitude of action, saved us many a privation, which we 
must otherwise have endured, and rendered our comfortless situa- 
tion on a barren sand as bearable as circumstances would. admit ; 
and it is sincerely hoped that he will accept this tribute of thanks 
from 

A» PASSENGER. 
Cape Town, Nov. 10th, 1826. 








































SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH 
THE EASTERN WORLD. 


BENGAL. 


Since our Jast, there have been arrivals from Bengal bringing 
intelligence to the 10th of November ; and filling up the interme- 
diate space by details of events, during the period between this and 
the date of the last preceding letters from thence. ‘The tour of 
the Governor-General through the provinces, previous to his return 
to England, still continued, and daily advices were received at the 
capital of the progress of Lord Amherst and his suite. It is but 
justice to his Lordship to state, that the good people of Calcutta 
have discovered, since his absence from them, that illiberal as they 
were accustomed to consider his policy and measures, those of the 
Council whom he has left behind him at the Presidency, are infi- 
nitely more narrow minded, bigotted and tyrannical, of which we 
shall offer some proofs in our pages. In the meantime, that we 
may proceed with some order in the intelligence that has reached 
us, we shall begin with the portions of the earliest date. The fol- 
lowing is from a letter dated at Calcutta, Sep. 14, 1826: 


‘ There appears to be but little of a public nature agitating the Presidency 
at present ; many vague, and apparently unfounded reports, are every two or 
three days circulating concerning an unsettled state of things at Rangoon, 
but, from the information that [have been able to obtain from those who have 
lately arrived, and are daily arriving from that quarter, it appears solely to 
arise from the Burmans being dissatisfied with the tyrannical rule of one of 
their subordinate officers of Government in a district not far distant from 
Rangoon. All the regiments stationed at Rangoon are suffering from illness, 
except the 87th, which is pretty healthy ; and from that regiment, which is 
his Majesty’s own Irish, and the Colonel of which is Sir John Doyle, num- 
bers are said to have deserted to the enemy ; the cause of their discontent, 
however, I have not been able to learn. 


* Long ere this will reach you, you will have been acquainted with Lord 
Ambherst’s departure, on a tour through the interior of India. It is expected 
not to occupy a shorter period than 18 or 20 months, and at an expense of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 rupees per month for boats and equipage alone. Some 
persons here do not expect that he will again return to the Presidency, but 
think that he will proceed to Bombay and embark from thence to England ; 
but the general opinion appears to be, that he will return to Calcutta, and pro- 
ceed to Europe from hence, soon afterwards. There does not appear to be a 
dissenting voice respecting his utter incapacity for the high station he has 
now so long filled; the Burmese war of pestilence and death, and the Barrack- 
pore mutiny and massacre have given universal dissatisfaction. 

* His Lordship has lately lost his only son, a young man, of whom every 
one who knew him, spoke inthe highest terms of praise. His affability and 
kindness in discharging the duties of the appointment he ‘held, were acknow- 
ledged by all who found it necessary to communicate with him. 


‘ In conversing, the other day, with a Civilian of 23 years standing, in the 
Company’s service, concerning the miseries of the Burmese war, he declared, 
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that no account he had met with, exaggerated what had really taken place. 
The loss of troops by disease and their privations were incalculable. The 
salted provisions, by being badly prepared, were completely spoiled, and 
the beds for the use of the sick, though sent, could not be found when 
wanted. Wherever the subject is mentioned, a shake of the head, and ‘* bad 
management,”’ are the expressions of feeling sure to follow.’ 

The delusion that has been practised on this subject by the 
authorities in this country is not surprising, when it is considered, 
that one of the principal arts of Government, generally, is to know 
how to deceive ; but if the testimony of meu on the spot be of any 
value, as to the light in which this vaunted war is regarded in 
India by those who are not compelled, as a matter of official duty, 
to excuse or applaud every thing done by their superiors, the people 
of England ought to be satisfied that the British name has been 
dishonoured by the folly which plunged us into so unworthy and 
disastrous a struggle. Another letter, not specifically treating on 
this subject, has the following incidental paragraph: 

‘ What compensation are we to receive for the waste of life and treasure in 
the Burman war, time alone can unravel. The envenomed tunic of Nissus 
was not a more fatal acquisition than Arracan ; and we shall probably relin- 
quish it, when a few more lives and lacs have been wasted on this sickly 
tract, merely for a future well-defined frontier.’ 

A third letter from Calcutta, written by one who had seen the 
miserable skeleton of an English regiment landed on its return from 
Rangoon, says :— 

‘ The malaria of Arracan is no longer the scourge of Europeais,—its earth 
seems to hunger for European flesh, as the tiger thirsts for human blood. The 
last of the Europeans landed here a few days ago ; about 60 died on the pas- 
sage, and 200 were lauded sick. The regiment was about 600 strong when 
it went into the province. Of these, only a dozen were able to march with the 
colours into Fort William. Would that we could apply the burning iron of 
Ida to the forests of Arracan !’ 

The subject of this unfortunate war and its melancholy results, 
is, indeed, scarcely ever mentioned in any letter from India but in 
terms of condemnation and regret. It is, however, now fortunately 
at an end; and whether the Burmese pay their promised tribute in 
pure silver or in dross, or whether they pay it at all, is of far less 
importance than securities that the war in that quarter should not 


again be renewed. 
Lorp AMHERST AND THE INDIAN Press. 


In reverting to the fact of Lord Amherst’s alleged superiority 
to his Council, in the liberality of his opinions and conduct, as 
mentioned in a preceding page, we shall give the substance of a 
late letter that has reached us on this subject, and illustrate it by 
reference to the Bengal Papers of the same period, September 16, 
1826. The letter says: 

‘For many months prior to the departure of the Governor-General on the 


Ist of August last, on a tour to the Upper Provinces, we had enjoyed a free- 
dom of discussion, through the press, which was never surpassed even in the 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 13. I 
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freest period of Lord Hastings’s administration ; although, unhappily, we had 
not the same talent engaged in the conduct of the public press, to take due 
advantage of this privilege. As to the motive of this extraordinary license, 
on the part of the Governor-General, people here differ: but by many, who 
pretend to know the secrets of the cabinet, it is confidently stated that Lord 
Amherst was so much offended at the grant of 1500/,to Mr. Arnot, as a com- 
pensation for the losses he had sustained by his (Lord Amherst’s) measures, 
that he vowed, in revenge for the insult thus put upon him by the Directors, 
never to offer the smallest obstacle to the utmost freedom of the press again. 
And certainly he did give ‘ample scope and verge enough,’ of which two of 
the papers, the ‘ Hurkaru’ and the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ especially took every 
advantage. Articles that could never have ventured to see the light in Lord 
Hastings’s time, were published here with impunity. Mr. Lushington’s eulo- 
gies on the late Mr. Adam, which came out in a pamphlet, were attacked and 
dissected in the most unsparing manner in the ‘ Chronicle :’ while, in the 
‘ Hurkaru,’ some able letters, under the signature of Carus, reviewed the cha- 
racter and conduct of the Governor-General, with a freedom of comment quite 
unexamp!ed in India. Still Lord Amherst remained quiet, and would suffer 
no interference by his Council. To do him justice, indeed, it has been confi- 
dently asserted, that, in his first measure, in banishing Mr. Arnot, and subse- 
quently in his entire destruction of the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ property, he was 
almost entirely infiuenced by the violent prejudices instilled into him by the 
authorities at home, and followed up by the mischievous misrepresentations of 
Mr. Bayley and Mr. Lushington here. Most people, indeed, now know that 
he was instigated to these harsh measures by others, and that he weakly sur- 
rendered his own judgment to those whose experience ought, he considered, 
to make them better judges than himself. As he gathered experience of his 
own, however, he became gradually so convinced of the absurdity of appre- 
hending any danger to the state from the utmost freedom of discussion in 
India, that on principle also, as well as to revenge the insult put upon him by 
rewarding one who had suffered from his measures, he had determined never 
to lend himself to any act of severity towards the Press again. On one occa- 
sion, indeed, he was strongly urged by his Council to punish an attack made 
on himself by one of the liberal papers here: when he had the good sense 
and magnanimity to reply, that the newspapers of England spoke as freely of 
the King himself, and he did not perceive why his dignity should not endure 
what the Majesty of England submitted to without a murmur. 

‘No sooner, however, had Lord Amherst left the Presidency for his tour 
through the Upper Provinces than the Vice President, Lord Combermere, and 
his colleagues, Messrs. Harrington, Bayley, and Lushington, issued a notice 
or graciemation. warning all Europeans that orders had been given to seize 
and send to Calcutta whoever should be found trading at a distance of ten 
miles from the Presidency, whether they had the Company’s license to visit 
India or not, unless provided with a specifie passport from the local autho- 
rity ; and, at the same time, laid their tyrannical fetters again on the Press, 
by an official letter addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ to 
which, however, Lord Amherst was, of course, no party.” 


Thus far the writer of the letter we have quoted from Bengal. 
As we have received, through another channel, copies of the cor- 
respondence here referred to, we subjoin it, for the information of 
those who wish to see how supremely ridiculous men can make 
themselves, when, in the pomp of office, and clothed with offeial 
power, they venture to give their mandates to their submissive 
slaves. ‘The air of wisdom that is put on upon the occasion con- 
jures up before us the owl in spectacles; and it is difficult to say 
whether the Vice President or his shallow Secretary betray most 
folly in their joint epistle. ‘The letters are as follow: 7 
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‘ To Mr. Monte D, Rozario, Proprietor and Publisher of the BengalChroniele. 
* Sir, * General Department. 

* I am directed to inform you that the Right Honourable the Vice 
President in Council considers the article headed the ‘ Press and the Privy 
Council,’ inserted in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle ’ of Sunday the 6th inst., 
to be a flagrant breach of the 2d Rule of the Press Regulations. The article 
in question contains a most offensive attack on the solemn decision of the 
Privy Council on the appeal made to its authority aginst regulations for 
restricting the licentiousness of the Press in this Presidency, and indirectly 
a disres ul attack on the authority of the Government by which those 
Regulations were framed and are maintained. 

‘2d.—So unwarrantable does the Vice-President in Council consider the 
character of those observations to be, that his Lordship in Council would at 
once have proceeded to enforce the utmost penalty attached to a breach of the 
Regulations in question, if the present had not been the first oceasion on 
which the Government has been called upon to notice a violation of them in 
the * Bengal Chronicle." 

*3d.—In giving you the benefit, however, of this indulgent view of the 
case, I am determined to recal to your recollection the warnings which you 
received as proprietor of the ‘Columbian Press Gazette,’ and to notify to 
you, that any future wilful violation on your part of the Press Regula- 
pF ya subject you to the loss of the license under which your paper is 
printed, 

‘4th.—As proprietor of the ‘ Columbian Press Gazette’ you were fur- 
nished with a copy of the Press Regulations, and when the license of your 
present paper was granted, your aitentiou to those Regulations were again 
enjoined ; and I am now desired specifically to acquaint you, that the diseus- 
sion in the periodical papers, published at the Presidency, of the character 
or merits of those Regulations is strictly prohibited. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

* C. LusHineTon, 


* Council Chamber, 11th Aug. 1826. Chief Sec. to the Govern.’ 
‘ To Charles Lushington, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government. 
‘Sir, * General Department. 


‘LT have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
lith instant, informing me that the Right Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council considers the article headed * the Press and the Privy Council’ 
inserted in,the ‘ Bengal Chronicle * of the 6th instant, to be a flagrant breach 
of the 2nd Rule of the Press Regulations and a most offensive attack on the 
solemn decision of the Privy Council ; and also further acquainting me, that 
i have merely escaped the penalty of forfeiture of my license, on account of 
the indulgent consideration of his Lordship in Council for this first oceasion 
on which any article in the ‘Bengal Chronicle’ has been deemed to violate 
the Regulations of the Press. 

* As the whole of my property is vested in the paper above named, and my 
sole dependence on the gains derived from it, his Lordship in Council will at 
least give me credit for my sincerity when I express my deep regret that by 
the insertion of remarks in its pages, which have been deemed so offensive, I 
should so nearly have brought down upon myself a visitation that would have 
been as ruinous, as I hope to satisfy his Lordship{in Council it would have 
been entirely unmerited. 

‘I beg respectfully to urge on the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 
that whatever may now be the views of Government in regard to the 
construction of the Press Regulations; for many months past a latitude 
of diseussion has been admitted of, unknown since the administration of 
the most noble the Marquis of Hastings. Not only has the question of 
the liberty of the Indian Press been freely and repeatedly agitated in every 
12 
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newspaper in the settlement, without calling forth, in so far as I am aware, 
any mark of the displeasure of Government, but the measures of the existing 
administration, the policy and conduct of the Burman war, and even the public 
character of the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council himself 
individually, have all been discussed during the period referred to, with a 
degree of freedom that appeared to be limited only by the feelings of the 
writers themselves. 

‘ While such a latitude of discussion was thus admitted of, it is obvious, 
on the one hand, that no paper could hope for success, more especially one 
advocating liberal politics, which did not avail itself of the license thus per- 
mitted; while, on the other, such a course would have betrayed an ao 
donable insensibility to the value of the boon of free discussion, which 
the liberality of the Government had thus voluntarily, though tacitly indeed, 
bestowed. 

* Acting under this impression, I must admit that my late paper, as well as 
the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ did engage in those discussions in common with other 
newspapers of the Presidency ; but I at the same time respectfully submit, 
that both have much more frequently followed than taken the lead in them, 
and were in general drawn into controversies on the great question of Indian 
policy by the uncalled-for advocacy in the ‘John Bull’ newspaper, and a 
periodical of the same proprietor, of measures which the conductors of those 
publications know are obnoxious to the advoeates of a liberal policy in 
the system of the administration of this country, and the defence of which is 
calculated, and expressly meant, as I firmly believe, to provoke exposure and 
reply. 

* The last Number in particular of the periodical referred to, contains an 
article occupying seers | half its space on the very subject, the discussion of 
which in the pages of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ has drawn on me the displea- 
sure of Government; while the tone of it is in the highest degree irritating 
and insulting to the friends of free discussion, and wantonly slanderous of one 
of its ablest advocates, who is not here to defend himself; the attention of 
the Right Honourable the Vice President in Council has not been called to 
this article I feel well assured ; but as the work is published under a license 
similar to that of the newspapers of this Presidency, I trust his Lordship in 
Council will pesceive that consistently with that reliance on the justice 
and impartiality of the Government which every British subject naturally 
cherishes, it was impossible for the conductors of the liberal press to 
conceive, that they could be deemed disrepectful in replying to strictures 
of a character so peculiarly calculated to defy examination and provoke 
retort. 

‘ Under the impressions and influenced by the motives I have now had the 
honour to explain, I acted in the particular instance which has unfortunately 
been deemed so offensive by Government. I beg to call the attention of his 
Lordship in Council in particular to the fact, that the article headed * the 
Press and the Privy Council,’ did not appear until the ‘John Bull’ had pro- 
voked an examination into the weight due to the decision of the tribunal 
referred to, by an attack upon that of the Judges at Bombay, in which, indeed, 
though their motives were not impugned, their judgment was treated with a 
degree of levity and scorn, which justly irritated those who regarded it as 
entitled to the highest respect, as being in conformity to the principles of 
British law and the spirit of the British Constitution. This attack, moreover, 
on the Bombay Judges contained an insinuation which is quite opposed 
to the fact, that the decision of the Privy Council is that of the judges of 
England. 

‘ When his Lordship in Council adverts to the latitude of discussion which 
had lately prevailed, and when he takes into consideration the fact, that the 
conductors of the press could not be, aud certainly were not informed, that 
any change in the views of authority on this subject had occurred, I trust he 
will be inelined to regard the act of admitting a reply to such an attack on the 
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Bomba Judges, and such a misrepresentation of the body composing the 
Privy Council, as one which, under the peculiar circumstances, does not merit 
the severity of construction it has, I would fain hope from a disregard of 
them, experienced at the Council Board. 


‘ But I beg further to submit, in extenuation of my unintentional error, that 
even the reply inserted in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ to the remarks in the 
* John Bull,’ did not appear till another journal of the Presidency had taken 
the same view of the question, and also disputed the position, that the judg- 
ment of the Privy Council was either entitled to the high respect claimed for 
it, or that it was that of the Judges of England. 

‘Iam perfectly aware, that in the case of a clear and definite law, the 
transgression of it by one cannot justify a similar offence by another; and 
that, apart from the peculiar circumstances I have brought to his Lordship’s 
consideration, my unintentional error, in so far as it may be considered a 
violation of the Press Regulations, could not on that ground be justified, if 
these restrictions were not, as I submit they are, indefinite and susceptible of 
varied construction. In the actual. case, I do hope that his Lordship in Coun- 
cil will consider that it is some justification of my offence, that others who 
preceded mein the discussion, apparently concurred with me in the opinion, 
that the restrictions, however they might limit strictures on. political autho- 
rities in England, did not prohibit remarks on a mere judicial body like the 
Privy Council. 


‘That this view of the import of the Press Regulations is opposed to the 
construction of authority, I beg to assure his Lordship in Council is a matter of 
the deepest concern to me ; not only because the fact of its being so, has already 
unconsciously betrayed me into an act considered disrespectful to Govern- 
ment, and which had nearly eccasioned my ruin, but because I feel that this 
uncertainty of the law, by which alone I am to be guided in the future conduct 
of the paper, renders the task one of such infinite difficulty and danger, that I 
would gladly resign it, did any other means present itself of otherwise pro- 
viding for those who are dependent on me for support. 


‘ Even at this moment. while I have before me the very clause in the regu- 
lations, which the article headed ‘“‘ The Press and the Privy Council,’’ is 
considered to violate, I am compelled to declare, that I cannot discover in it 
any prohibition of remarks on a mere judicial body like the Privy Council, 
and I do most conscientiously affirm also, in the same manner, that I cannot 
perceive, in any other clause of these regulations, any prohibition of a tempe- 
rate and decorous discussion of the policy of granting to India the boon of a 
Free Press. I beg most respectfully to assure his Lordship in Council, that 
these statements are not advanced with the presumptuous view of opposing 
the judgment of a humble individual to the collective wisdom of the Govern- 
ment, but merely as a further confirmation of the innocence of my intentions 
on the occasion which has called forth so severe an expression of its displea- 
sure, as that contained in your letter. After the decided opinion, however, 
expressed by the Government therein, I cannot, of course, labour under any 
misapprehension in regard to the peculiar subjects of discussion which it 

rohibits ; and I shall feel it my duty, in obedience to the commands of his 

rdship in Council, without reference to the Press Regulations, to refrain from 

any agitation of the question of the liberty of the Indian Press, and from any 
remarks on the decisions of the Privy Council. 


‘In conclusion, I beg to repeat, that as it is as much my desire as it is my 
duty and interest to conform to the Press Regulations, I shall, in future, endea- 
vour to keep within their limits in as far as they are intelligible to my humble 
understanding, and to express my hope, that the explanations I have submitted 
to his Lordship’s consideration, will satisfy his Lordship in Council that I 
have not merited the degree of severity, with which my unintentional offence 
has been visited. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
*M. D. Rozario. 
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Doctor Bryce AnD THE INDIAN JoHN BuLL. 


About the same period that this correspondence was opened by 
the Government, a long and laboured article on the subjeet of the 
Indian press is said to have appeared in Dr. Bryce’s publication, 
the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, which we have not seen, in 
which the whole controversy respecting the charges of Bankes and 
Burckhardt, against the author of * Travels in Palestine,’ was 
revived ; and both the quarterly periodical of the Reverend Scotch 
Divine, and his daily paper, the ‘ Indian John Bull,’ of which, in 
defiance of the orders sent out by the Court of Directors, he still 
continues to be the avowed proprietor and known manager, (an 
occupation far more congenial to his love of contention and strife 
than the holy duties for which he is so liberally paid,) seem to 
re-argue this now long settled question, as if the guilt of the 
accused were beyond a doubt! The result of the legal proceed- 
ings in the Court of King’s Bench, contained in the November 
number of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ is, however, before this time in 
India, and will remove all remaining doubts on this point. 


In the ‘ Bengal Harkaru,’ of August 14, are some editorial 
remarks on this subject, reviewing the article in the ‘ Oriental 
Quarterly,’ part of which, as being quite in place here, we tran- 
scribe. The editor of the ‘ Hurkaru’ says: 


‘It was neither our wish nor intention to notice the article in the last num- 
ber of the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ on the Indian Press, but as the ‘ Bull’ has 
taken such pains to puff the work itself and praise the article, we cannot, in 
justice to the pockets of the Indian public, allow so impudent an imposition 
to pass without exposure. We cannot, we repeat, in justice to the pockets 
of our readers, for it would be an insult to their understandings which we 
should be loth to offer, if we imagined that they would not instantly discover 
the imposture on the perusal of the article we are about concisely to notice. 

© We should find it difficult to reconcile to ourselves, how the author of this 
article and the conductor of the magazine (for it is not attempted to conceal 
that he is one and the same) could so far o’er-step his customary caution as 
to have published it, did we not well know how dear reputation is to every 
man, more especially to one who has the sanctity of the sacerdotal character 
to support; a ‘good name’ is to be maintained at all risks, and we cer- 
tainly think it required some ingenious defence to give him even the shadow 
of a claim on this invaluable prize, after all that has occurred in this Presi- 
dency, in which he has acted so notorious a part. It was then, we allow, 
« due in a particular manner to the reputation of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, of the 
Scotch Church of Calcutta,’ to get up some such paper, but it would have 
been more candid at least to have introduced it by its real name, and we doubt 
not it would be read with as much avidity. We mean not to take up the 
cudgels for Mr. Buckingham, for he can and will vindicate himself to the 
public of England: the public of Calcutta can duly appreciate the credit that 
ought to be attached to statements coming from the pen of his malignant, 
unforgiving enemy, who knows he is out of the immediate reach of the man 
he basely vituperates. 

‘ If it were necessary, we should not hesitate to infringe on our alloted space, 
and follow the wily writer through ali his turnings till he reached his den, 
but there is nothing novel that calls for it, nothing plausible that requires it : 
the materials have, without exception, been repeatedly before the Indian 
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public: the letters of ‘44a Friend of Bankes’ are dragged from obscurity, 
where every right feeling man must wish they had for ever remained, and 
dwelt on with delighted complacency: the letters of Captain Boog are quoted 
as texts, for the Doctor to comment on with zeal, yet Christian-like mild- 
ness : and Buckingham’s answers are given in detached sentences, as it suited 
the purposes of the author. There is something charmingly characteristic in 
all this; something exceedingly ingenuous :—but then a character was to be 
cleared, and we presume not to say that it is not, by this elaborate conden- 
sation of malice, misrepresentation, and falsehood. 

* This is strong language ; but we cannot see a man in his latter day keep- 
ing in the track from which he has been so very often warned, by the loudest 
reprobation, in Scotland, in England and in India, without warmly express- 
ing our feelings and sentiments at such a persevering and hardened line of 
conduct, against an adversary too—divided from him by half the world, and 
perhaps, ere this, ruined and the inmate of a jail. 

* The futile ravings on the mischief of a free Press in India; the nerveless 
and vapid remarks on the ‘ Westminster Review ;’ the contemptible, tow, and 
envious abuse of this paper and its correspondents—we laugh at, as we should 
at the drivelling eloquence of a drunken man: and as we know that they are 
harmless, we only pity the venom of the spirit that conceived them, and con- 
temn its littleness. 

* But we have one hearty,laugh to indulge in, one additional piece of bare- 
facedness to expose, ere we conclude. 

‘If our paper was only circulated throughout India and its dependencies, it 
would be wholly superfluons to state that the editor, and, we believe, sole 
proprietor, of the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ is the Rev. James Bryce, D. D., of 
the Scotch Church, Calcutta: the same person is also principal proprietor 
and the great ‘ contributor’ to the ‘ John Bull’ newspaper, the nominal editor 
of which is his brother-in-law. We are thus particular for the information, 
and we think we may add amusement, of our foreign readers. Now every 
one will think, that being so very nearly related, bod fide brothers in fact, 
there shoald be a considerable portion of brotherly love between these pub- 
lications: that each should embrace the other occasionally, and moderately 
mop the good qualities of his relation: this kind of fraternal piety would 

e natural and pleasing, and nobody could find fault with it. But instead of 
this, their love exceeds in ardour and enthusiasm the transports of a youthful 
bride and bridegroom: one re-echoes the praises of the other, almost in the 
same words,* until each holds the other up a paragon of perfection 
and faultless models, for the world to admire and copy from. Indeed to 
such lengths have they gone, that it will sound almost incredible in England, 
where a little modesty is a necessary ingredient in a puff, wanting which, it 
would infallibly disgust. 


[A long quotation is then made from the ‘ Oriental Quarterly,’ 
in which Dr. Bryce, its proprietor and editor, bestows more impu- 
dent panegyric on himself and his writings, as proprietor of and 
contributor to the ‘ John Bull,’ than is to be matched by any puffs 
in England, from Warren’s Blacking to Rowland’s Kalydor. The 
writer in the ‘ Hurkaru’ concludes with these remarks : | 





** In these lights has the order been ably and clearly put by the ‘ John 
Bull.’ We have only to say, that we fully concur in the view of the subject 
taken by that paper.—Vide Note at p. 216 of the ‘ Quarterly Magazine.’ 

* We need scarcely say, (indeed we have done so repeatedly,) that in the 
opinions and doctrines of law in the ‘ Oriental Quarterly,’ in regard to a Free 
Press in this country, we very heartily concur. We agree with the able 
writer of this article.’— Vide ‘ Saturday’s Bull.’ 
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* Aware as the writer of the foregoing extract from the ‘ Oriental Quarterly’ 
undoubtedly is, of the fact of its being notorious that he is most intimately 
concerned in the ‘ John Bull,’ to what can we attribute the measureless vanity 
and assurance of the man, thus inordinately to bepraise his own handwork, 
without any disguise? Surely he must be possessed of some extraordinary 
idiosyncrasy, peculiar to himself, for no other man on the face of the earth 
could be found to laud his own writings in this way. What he hints in the 
above, he asserts in a former part of the article, viz., that the ‘ Bull’ is more 
extensively circulated than any other daily publication in India—this we 
flatly and decidedly deny, and conscientiously believe that this, as well as 
many others, are wilful misrepresentations. It is owing to such productions 
as the one we have been noticing, that Indian literature has never flourished : 
we have made a slight effort to rescue it from the dominion of a principle, 
which has withered all its energies, and converted it into a miserable tool of 


party and personal malice.’ 


OPINIONS IN INDIA ON THE LATE COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


In September last the reports of the proceedings in Parliament, 
appointing aCommittee to inquire into the facts alleged in Mr. 
Buckingham’s petition, respeeting the destruction of his property 
in the ‘Calcutta Journal,’ reached Bengal. If the editors there 
had conformed strictly to the odious restrictions still existing in 
that Presidency, they would have been unable to have published 
the debates on this subject in their columns. But, notwithstanding 
the recent letter of Mr. Secretary Lushington, addressed to the 
proprietor of the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ the ‘ Hurkarw’ first published 
the Parliamentary Report, and this was repeated afterwards by 
the ‘ Chronicle,’ with bold and vigorous comments. It is right that 
the Members of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors 
—who will read every line contained in these pages, though the 
comments in the Bengal papers might, perhaps, escape them— 
should know what is thought of their knowledge and their conduct 
by persons in India, who are not merely competent to form accurate 
opinions on this subject, but who are bold enough to put them 
forth, and challenge the most scrupulous investigation of those to 
whom every part of the case is most familiar. ‘The Bengal editor 
says—and we especially recommend his strictures to the notice of 
Mr. Wynn and his colleagues :— 

‘The debates in the House of Commons on the 9th and 11th May on Mr. 
Buckingham’s case, will be found amongst our Europeon selections, and to 
these we have added a list of the Committee, appointed to investigate it, dis- 
tinguishing the members originally selected, from those added on the 11th, 
in conformity to Mr. Wynn's motion. 

‘The original Members of the Committee appear to have been fairly enough 
selected, but in regard to those added on the 11th May, on the motion of Mr. 
Wynn, the President of the Board of Control, the reader has only to turn to 
their names to be satisfied that Lord Milton’s complaint of the gross partiality 
observed in the selection of them was well founded: the very first name is 
Mr. Stuart, formerly Member of Council, and known to be hostile to Mr. 
Buckingham and the Press: the next, Colonel Baillie of the same party, and 
who has been lately severely handled in the ‘ Herald,’ in an examination of 
the Oude Papers; then we have Mr. Peel, a Cabinet Minister ; and Sir Ed- 
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ward Hyde East, who, independent of his known hostility to the liberty of 
the Press and the subject, may be almost considered the personal enemy of 
Mr. Buckingham. We need not recall the events on which this opinion is 
founded ; but to us it is astonishing how this ex-Indian Judge could con- 
sent to be a Member of such a Committee to investigate the case of an indivi- 
dual towards whom it is not in human nature that he should be capable of 
acting with impartiality. With regard to the Members of the Board of Con- 
trol who have approved of every measure adopted against Mr. Buckingham 
and his property, being selected as Members of the Committee, on this occa- 
sion, we presume it is in conformity to custom; but if it be, we must confess 
that we should regard it as one ‘ more horoured in the breach then the obser- 
vance,’ for if the Company have been wrong and have injured Mr. Buckingham 
by sanctioning the measures adopted against him, the Members of the Board 
of Control are participes criminis, and are therefore appointed to sit in judg- 
ment upon their own offences; the other names are those of ministerial 
members, to one of whom, in particular, Lord Somerset, Lord Milton very 
strongly objected, and with great reason, for he is the brother of Lord Charles, 
who has been justly held up to public reprobation in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
for his arbitrary proceedings at the Cape of Good Hope. Is it likely that 
such a man can act impartially towards Mr. Buckingham? As much so as 
that the Ethiopian will change his skin or the leopard his spots. 

‘We ebserve, in the list of the Committee originally appointed, the name of 
Mr. Trant, who has, in his public conduct, displayed such rare integrity,— 
such a total disregard of all selfish views, as justly entitle him to the admira- 
tion of every-honourable mind of whatever party. We feel the less reluc- 
tance in offering this humble tribute of our admiration to this individual, 
because he is not a party man and rather leans towards power, though if ever 
there was an individual in this world who acted from the purest motives, and 
from sincere conviction, instead of personal feeling or party bias, we believe 
that man to be Mr. Trant. His views, however, of Indian policy,—his 
honest views incline him, if the impression on our mind be right, rather to 
oppose the cause in which Mr, Buckingham suffered. Yet what a noble 
example of disinterestedness and impartiality has he not set inthis case! At 
the very time when he was a candidate for the Direction he has supported the 
claims of this individual for redress, because, he believes him to be an injured 
man, even though the act gives the death-blow to his hopes of becoming a 
Director. How nobly do his language and conduct contrast with that of Sir 
Edward Hyde East and others, who have quietly suffered themselves to be 
enrolled as Members of a Committee for the investigation of a case they have 
already prejudged. Mr. Trant said he scorned the imputation of going into 
the Committee with any bias—he was open to conviction. ' 

* A contemporary paper seems to think, that the appointment of the Committee 
insures Mr. Buckingham some compensation; but we must confess that on 
looking at all the names that compose it, we are not so sanguine of his 
success. Out of the twenty-five appointed, fifteen may be considered hostile 
to the appellant. 


‘We have not time for comment on the speeches of the Members who took 
part in these debates on Mr. Buckingham’s case, but we cannot resist the 
temptation we feel to say afew words on that of Mr. Wynne, the President of 
the Board of Control. The line of argument adopted by the Honourable 
Member, has, we own, fairly astonished us. He addressed himself entirely 
to the question of the Indian Press, and maintained that as it never had been, 
and ought not to be free, but had been all along subjected to restrictions, Mr. 
Buckingham had been justly punished for asserting its freedom, and repeatedly 
violating the restrictions upon it. Now really, with all submission to the 
honourable Gentleman's wisdom, this was not the whole or only question 
before the House, for even ifit could have been proved that punishment of some 
kind had been merited, it would still have remained to be considered whether 
in degree it had not gone far beyond what the offence called for. Besides 
which, the motion of Lord John Russell did not involve any decision on the 
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merits of the case, but merely called for inquiry into them. If the line of 
argument pursued by the honourable Member, however, be remarkable, the 
extraordinary inaccuracy displayed by him, as to the facts of it, is still more 
so; it is true, indeed, that this observation applies in a greater or lesser 
degree to all the speakers: but the President of the Board of Control ought, 
at least, to be quite familiar with every circumstance of a case on which he 
has before been called to decide, yet he concludes with a remark, that ‘if on 
Mr. Buckingham’s departure, a license had been continued to the same Pro- 
prietors, it would have rendered nugatory all the former proceedings of 
Government.” Thus then it would appear, that the President of the Board of 
Control, who would resist all inquiry into Mr. Buckingham’s case, is himself 
ignorant of some of the most important facts of it: that he is not aware that 
the licensing law was not passed or even thought of until that individual had 
left India, and that after it was passed, a license was actually granted, (not 
conlinued) to the very same proprietors, under which the paper was actually 
published nearly nine months, when it was suppressed by authority. Now, if 
we suppose that Mr. Wynn’s speech is truly reported, it is clear that few 
need the aid of inquiry on the subject more than himself. One of the argu- 
ments of Mr. Buckingham’s friends is, that his property was destroyed by au 
ex post facto law, and yet Mr. Wynn has decided against him, apparently 
under the impression that his paper had all along been published under the 
sanction of that very law, of the existence of which he had scarcely heard 
when he learned that his paper had been suppressed in virtue of it. Surely 
this is of the highest importance; for if that law had passed while Mr. 
Buckingham was in the country, he might instantly have sold his paper, and 
thus have relieved the Company of one ground of appeal against the acts of 


their servants.’ ; 





PROGRESS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN His Tour. 


To pass to other subjects : we observe that the progress of the 
Governor-General through the Upper Provinces left him at Benares 
on the 12th of October. The following are the details of his 
voyage and progress, given in the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette’ 
of October 26, and therefore under the sanction of authority :-— 


‘We have received at a late hour, on Monday evening, letters of the 17th 
instant, from Benares, from which we have been enabled to gather the following 
particulars of the visit of the Governor-General to that station : 

‘The fleet arrived at Benares on the 12th instant. In the evening, the 
Governor-General and Lady Amherst landed in state at Raj Ghat, where they 
were received by the principal Civil Officers of the station, and proceeded 
thence to the house prepared for their accommodation at Secrole, being 
escorted by a troop of the body guard. At their residence, Brigadier-General 
Price and staff, with a detachment of the troops, saluted them with the usual 
military honours. Lord and Lady Amherst were the guests of Mr. Brooke, 
during their stay at Benares. 

‘On the day following, a levee was held in the morning, and a drawing- 
room in the evening, which were attended by all the Civil and Military Mem- 
bers of the society of Benares. A durbar was held on the 15th. The Members 
of the Royal Family, residing in the city, the sons of the late Mirza Khorrem 
Bukht and Mirza Shegofteh Bukht, and the Raja of Benares, were admitted to 
a private interview, preceding the public presentation of the principal Native 
gentlemen, the zemindars and merchants of the city and the vicinity, who were 
severally introduced to the Governor-General, by Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
Stirling, to the number of fifty or sixty. Honorary dresses were conferred 
ov the Raja of Benares, on Raja Jayprakas Sinh, Zemindar of Bhojpur, 
Baboo Siy Narayan Sinb, Jagirdar of Sayidpur, Gopai Surun Sinh of Shada- 
bad, and Baboo Ram Das of Benares, on the son of Raja Kalisankar Gosal, 
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and.on the Dewan of the Rajaof Benares. A Khelat was also sent in the 
usual manner, to the widow of the late Biswembher Pundit. 

‘ During his stay at Benares, the Governor-General visited the Government 
Hindu College, the Temple of Visweswara, the Minaret Mosque, the Hindu 
Observatory, and other remarkable objects in the city. On the evening of 
the 16th, his Lordship and Lady Amherst partook of a dinner at the house of 
the Collector, Sir Frederick Hamilton. 


‘On the morning of the 17th, the Governor-General returned on board his 
boats, and the fleet passing the whole length of the city with a favourable 
but gentle breeze, the party had an opportunity of seeing the place to the 
greatest advantage. Few places in Gangetic India offer a more picturesque 
or imposing appearance than Benares from the river, The bank is lined with 
an uninterrupted range of spacious ghats, and crowned with an infinite number 
of small temples of most elaborate workmanship, which present themselves 
to view in rapid and varied succession. Structures of more bulk and greater 
extent, the dwellings of opulent individuals or the domiciles of religious 
orders, occupy the intervals between these lighter edifices, and the hack 
ground is filled with a series of lofty buildings, rising tier above tier, and 
topped with every possible variety of pinnacle and minaret. The whole is 
of grey or red stone, diversified by the variegated tints which time has given 
to their hue. The picture is perfect, without the addition of human figures, 
but when, as on the present occasion, the ghats and surmounting edifices are 
covered with a dense population, dressed in the greatest possible variety of 
colour and costume, a scene occurs, to which it would be difficult for the 
pencil, and still more so for description, to render justice. 

‘After passing the city, the fleet came to at Ramnagar, on the opposite 
bank, at the palace of the Raja. Lord and Lady Amherst having accepted 
an invitation to an entertainment to be given there in the evening, with all 
the splendour and display worthy of the occasion, and for which the Rajah 
of Benares is celebrated. The fleet was to resume its progress on the morning 
of the 18th, and, it was expected, would reach Allahabad in ten or twelve 
days. -Thence the journey proceeds by land, and the teats were ordered to 
be in readiness by the 25th. 

‘We are happy to learn, that both Lord and Lady Amherst have much 
improved in health and strength, and suffered no sensible inconvenience from 
the public ceremonies at Benares, or the excursions made whilst at the 
station. We understand, they expressed themselves highly pleased with 
their reception, and much gratified by the interesting objects to which their 
attention was directed.’ 


Apmission oF Natives To sit on Juries in Inpra. 


The act of Parliament admitting Natives of India to sit on juries 
in the Supreme Courts of Justice in India had reached that country 
in October ; and the following announcement of the fact, with the 
observations of the editor on it, are given in the Government 
Gazette : 


‘ The Chief Justice addressed a charge to the jury, for a report of which 
we are indebted to Tuesday's ‘ Hurkaru.’ From this report, it appears that 
the Act relating to the administration of Natives to sit on juries has been 
received; but the consequences to which it is there said to lead, upon the 
authority of the Chief Justice, are very inaccurately reported. We hope to 
be able to furnish a correct statement in our next. 

‘ The admission of Natives as petty jurors must continue for a long period 
at least, to be wholly inoperative. The acquirement of the English lan- 
guage to a sufficient extent for such a purpose, is confined to the principal 
members of the Native community, and they certainly will think it neither an 
honour nor a pleasure to be placed in a jury-box, even with Emopean 
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tradesmen. Individuals of any other description are wholly out of the ques- 
tion, as neither in knowledge, nor in character, are they competent to sit in 
judgment upon offences against morality or law. We are disposed to think 
that a great mistake has been committed in the construction of this law as 
applicable to the Natives, and that to have rendered their services beneficially 
available, they should have been rendered eligible to thé Grand Jury onpe- 
cially: in that situation, their knowledge of their own language, and what 
is still more valuable, their knowledge of their countrymen, would be of 
invaluable assistance to their English asscociates, and their co-operation 
with a number of persons of the first respectability, would convert the duty 
into an honour, of which they would be fully sensible, and would be the 
most powerful incentive that could be offered to their feeling and maintaining 
a proportionate degree of moral and intellectual elevation. The omission, 
we trust, will be rectified as soon as an opportunity may occur, as till then, 
pwd law is a dead letter as far as the Natives of India are affected by its pro- 
ons. 


There is, no doubt, some truth in these observations, especially 
as they apply to the general ignorance of the English language, (in 
which all the'proceedings of the English courts at the Presidencies 
are conducted,) except among the principal members of the Native 
community. In point of fact, there are not perhaps in all Cal- 
cutta—one of the largest cities of the East—as many as fifty Na- 
tives who know sufficient of the English to be able to read the 
newspapers of the day with profit, pleasure, or interest. And. yet, 
when the mischiefs of a free press in India were to be exaggerated, 
what an outcry was raised about the danger of inflaming the minds 
of the Natives—as if every Hindoo and Musulman in the country 
were competent to read and discuss the comments of the English 
editors! It was very appositely said by a London Editor (when 
this subject was first agitated in England) that there was just as 
much danger of inflaming the Native Indians by an English press 
at Calcutta, conducted with the utmost degree of imaginable free~ 
dom, as there would be of subverting the English Government, by 
publishing in the city of London a journal written in Gaelic, Irish, 
Chinese, or any other tongue equally unknown to the multitude. 
Now, however, when it suits another purpose, the Natives are re- 
presented (and certainly with more truth) as being in general so 
ignorant of English, that it will be a very long period before a suf- 
ficient number of them can be found to form the portion admitted 
by law to sit upon a petit jury. The supplement to the same 
Gazette contains the following paragraphs: 

* Having been put in possession of the Report to which we referred in our 
— publication of this morning, we have thought it adviseable not to 
delay its publication until Monday. ‘The following may be depended upon as 
acorrect representation of what was said to the Grand Jury, on Monday last, 


by the Chief Justice, respecting the statute of the 7th of the King, c. xxxvu. 
entitled ‘ An Act to regulate the appointment of Juries in the East Indies.’ 


* I do not think I ought to omit to mention to you, that I received last 
night the Act of Parliament, which has recently made a material alteration as 
to the juries of the Court. It is very short, and provides only that, whereas, 
hitherto British subjects only have sat on juries, hereafter, under regula- 
tions to be made by the Court, all good and sufficient persons resident in 
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Caleutta, and not being the subjects of any foreign state, shall be qualified 
and liable to serve on Juries, with two exceptions, namely, that Grand 
Juries must be composed entirely of persons pre essing the Christian religion, 
and so must all Petit Juries for the trial of Christian persons. Two pu 

seem to be attained by the act. First, it removes, as to the Natives in Cal- 
cutta, a part of that distinction which has prevailed between British and 
Indian subjects, and is a declaration that the latter, though they have not 
been included under the term ‘ British subjects,’ as it is used in the statutes 
relating to India, yet are no less the subjects of the British crown, than per- 
sons born in the United Kingdom. Vague ideas have prevailed both here 
and at home on this point, but no Judge who has acted under the letters 
patent, by which this court was constituted, can ever have entertained any 
doubt, as to persons born within the territories possessed by the East India 
Company in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. They are unquestionably as much 
subjects of the King as if they were born in Windsor Park. It is another 
effect of this Act, that it marks the willingness of the Imperial Legislature to 
impart to thé Indian subjects, such British institutions as they are qualified 
and prepared to use beneficially. This is neither the time nor place for ex- 
pressing any opinion, whether it would be now, or ever would be, desirable 
or practicable to introduce juries beyond the limits of the seats of Govern- 
ment, nor do I possess such a knowledge of the interior of India, as would 
authorize me to speak with any positiveness upon the question. But I must 
observe, that in imparting this privilege to the Indian subjects within Cal- 
cutta, (or imposing this duty on them, if it ought so to be termed,) the Legis- 
lature has not been in any hurry. As far back as 1783, forty-three years 
ago, in a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, which I believe 
was drawn up — Burke, it is said, that ‘ your Committee, on full inquiry, 
are of pginion, that the use of juries is neither impracticable, or dangerous in 
Bengal. 


‘ Upon the value of the institution of trial by jury, it cannot be necessary 
that I should ‘say any thing to you, who are English gentlemen. The ad- 
vantage to a people, that questions of fact affecting property and life should be 
decided by persons drawn from their own class of society, and conversant with 
such facts.as they are called upon to consider, instead of the matter being left 
entirely to officers appointed by the Government, must be obvious to every 
reasonable being. It is so obvious, that trial by jury, though fitted also for 
the most refined states of society, has subsisted amongst the most rude. It 
was in vigour amongst our Saxon ancestors, and is still in its prime amongst 
ourselves. Witha difference of form only, it was a favourite mode of trial 
under the Hindoo Law, and is recommended for adoption, in the present state 
of India, by some of the ablest of those who conduct its Government. I 
need only refer to the published opinions of Mr. Elphinstone, the present 
Governor of Bombay. These considerations I hope will have their effect in 
recommending the institution to the Hindoo and Mohammedan residents of 
Calcutta: but they need not have any apprehensions of being prematurely 
forced into an adoption of it. There are many difficulties which stand in the 
way of our admitting even those who are willing. The first is, their im- 
perfect knowledge of the English language. Many of the proceedings of the 
Court are not interpreted in the usual course of the trials: some of them 
could not be interpreted. The observations of the Judges, perhaps, fall 
under the first head: the speeches of Counsel, under the second: the import- 
ance of these last would be much increased, if we should ever have the 
assistance of juries in civil cases: and as to the first, [ would ask you to 
consider, as an illustration, the difficulty which there would be in explaining 
in English to'a Hindoo or Mohammedan, the nice distinctions upon which it 
may depend, whether an act be murder or manslaughter. There are other 
difficulties arising from prejudices which we are bound to respect as far as 
we can: a Hindoo juror of caste would feel religious scruples in taking any 
kind of food, or even a glass of water, in the Court House, though he were 
fainting. A further difficulty arises from the character of the oath which is 
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usually administered here. We have, for some time, been employed in 
inquiries on this subject, and we are still carrying them on, but there are 
some doubts remaining. Our object is to learn what form of oath would be 
considered, by a Hindoo of sound sense, and of an honest mind, to be most 
binding on his conscience, and we shall endeavour to make such provisions 
as will not exclude from serving on juries, any Hindoo whose scruples have 
a foundation. Gentlemen, I have thus stated to you some of the purposes of 
the statute, some of the benefits of which it affords a hope, and some of the 
difficulties by whieh its introduction is opposed, and I trust that in any con- 
versation you may have with intelligent Natives, you will assist them in 
coming to an understanding of the institution which is offered to them, and of 
the advantages which they may derive from it: in this way you have the 
means of doing much good, and whatever private opinions any of us may 
entertain, I need hardly say, that as the Legislature has made the enactment, 
it is the duty of us all to give it effect.’ 

‘ The task is left to the Court of preparing rules for that purpose. We 
shalt direct our attention to this object without delay, and probably shall 
take for our model, as far as it is applicable to this country, the Act which 
was framed by Mr. Peel in 1825, for the consolidation of the Jury Laws at 
home ; but until these rules are completed, we shall be glad to receive any 
suggestions from those who are qualified to give them, and especially from 
the gentlemen of whom the Grand Juries of the Court are composed.’ 


Estimation or Dr. Gitcurist’s Merits. 


At the present moment, when efforts are making by Dr. Gilchrist 
to enforce his particular views on the subject of Oriental instruc- 
tion, and where a corresponding degree of activity is exercised to 
oppose those views in other quarters, it is of importance to his 
cause, and, indeed, to truth itself, that the opinions entertained of 
his merits, and of the nature of the instruction given by him in the 
Hindeostanee tongue should be fully understood. The testimonies 
on this subject, furnished in his own Reports to the East India 
Directors, as well as others contained in his ‘ Tuitionary Pioneer,’ 
are not so well known as they would be, if the documents them- 
selves were not so voluminous ; for the indisposition of the genera- 
lity of men to look into large masses or collections of papers, is ag 
great as their unwillingness to hear or to read long speeches, and as 
there is no forcing them to do either ; they must be won by gentler 
means. We have it in our power now, however, and it affords us 
great pleasure so to do, to lay before the reader a very short let- 
ter, the original of which we have seen, containing evidence which 
is beyond a doubt disinterested, and, as we conceive, extremely 
satisfactory. ‘The letter, or note, was addressed to Dr. Gilchrist 
by the father of one of his pupils, within the past month only, and 
is as follows : 
‘My Dear Frrenp,—On coming home just now, I found on my table a 


very gratifying letter from my son, who is still at Delhi, and it is with very 
great pleasure I give you the following extract from his letter : 

‘© T have attacked Persian, which is certainly a most beautiful language, 
but as it will not be so uséful to me as the Hindoostanee, which is the gene- 
ral language of India, I give more attention to the latter, and consider the 
Persian merely as an addition and kind of polish that might be dispensed 
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with, and is not absolutely necessary. I observed the following sentence in 
a newspaper a few days ago, ‘* Experience has established the little compa- 
rative utility of the kind of Hindoostanee taught by him, (Dr. Gilchrist,) and 
that a very different dialect is necessary to communicate with the large 
majority of the population, and particulary with the military class.”” Now, 
from my own experience, I know quite to the contrary, as only a three weeks’ 
attendance at Dr. Gilchrist’s Lecture-room enabled me, on my arrival in 
India (referring to his books when [ was at a loss how to express myself) to 
make myself perfectly understood, and several of.the cadets, who came out 
with me, succeeded equally well in making the Natives understand them 3 
aud I cannot imagine what can lead people to endeavour to detract from the 
merits of a man who has bestowed his whole time in acquiring and rendering 
easy to them this language ; it is truly absurd to state that the Hindoostanee 
taught by him is unintelligible to the Natives of India, when examples are 
every where found to prove the falsity of their assertions.”” 


* What my son states he read ina newspaper, I have heard often in London ; 
but it was always from old officers, or others who were either too stupid or 
too indolent to acquire the language. otherwise than as a mere jargon, and, 
consequently, could but very imperfectly understand the Natives, or make 
themselves understood by them. I remain, my dear Gilchrist, yours, &e.’ 


Economy in Hien Pwaces. 


We have recently seen an announcement of the public sale of 
the Duke of Wellington’s farming stock, and it has been said that 
other reasons than those generally assigned for this step, led to the 
measure. It is remarkable enough that the last packet of papers 
from Bengal contains an announcement of the public sale of Lord 
Amherst’s farm yard stock also, the details of which are sufficiently 
curious, considering that no Englishman (not even the Governor- 
General himself) can lawfully purchase or become the owner of a 
single acre of land in India, though all his illegitimate children by 
Native women, of which most Englishmen in India leave behind 
them a long race, may be the landlords of whole provinces. Such 
is the wisdom of the policy which is intended to prevent Coloniza- 
tion. Notwithstanding these restrictions against owners of land, 
however, the Governor-General seems to have collected together 
more than fifty bulls and cows, which, in the catalogue, are 
described as in a fair way of producing a profitable progeny of 
calves, and his Lordship will no doubt ‘ turn a penny’ by their 
sale. The following is the announcement of this event: 

* Sale this day, of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst’s farm-yard stock. Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co. have the honour to announce, that this day, Tuesday, the 
5th September 1926, at 11 eleven o’clock precisely. they will submit for sale 
by public auction at their premises, Tank Square, the valuable farm-yard 
stock, belonging to the Right Hon. Lord Amherst, consisting of some of the 
finest bred cows in the country, most of them in milk, or about to calve. 
They are sold in consequence of his Lordship’s departure for the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and are highly deserving the notice of families ; viz.—(Here follows 
a list of 54 lots of buils, cows, and calves, when the catalogue proceeds)— 
55, a half-English cow, with calf, and when in full milk warranted to give six 
to seven seers milk per day ; 56, a cow calf, a year old, of the above breed ; 
57. a real Hurrianneah cow, in calf, and warranted to yield as much milk as let 
55; 58, a country cow, in calf, and gives from three to four seers of milk 
day. The above are all good and valuable cattle, and confidently recom 
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mended to intending purchasers ; 59, an imported English cow, colour red and 
white, of the Suffolk breed ; 60, a capital Hurriannah ditto, colour red; 61, a 
half English cow, colour red. N.B. The above cows are all in calf, by an 
English bull. 62, an English bull, colour red and white ; 63, a ditto, colour 
black. *,* The whole of the above cattle are in good health and condition, 
and deserving of notice. 64, a young English cow, of the Alderney breed, 
in excellent condition, and supposed to be in calf to an English bull, highly 
deserving notice ; 65, alarge Hurriannah milch cow, that gives a good supply 
of milk daily, morning and evening.—Conditions: ready money, and the lots 
to be taken away before four o’clock this evening, otherwise they will be 
re-sold on account and risk of the first purchaser. The lots to be at the risk 
and expense of the purchasers from the moment they are knocked down.’ 


MiscetiaAneous News. 


The following extracts of letters from India, have appeared in 
the London papers during the past month. They serve to corro- 
borate, in some respects, the accuracy of the intelligence we have 
already given, and contain matter of reflection in more respects 
than one. The first paragraph is as follows: 


* By accounts from Calcutta, of the 3d of November, it appears that since 
the departure of Lord Amherst, on his tour to the provinces, the Gentlemen 
of the press have been compelled to be more guarded in their comments on 
political events ; as the members of council do not view the question of free 
discussion with the same liberal eyes as his Lordship. One paper (The Ben- 
gal Chronicle) has received a severe reprimand, for some remarks it made on 
the decision of the Privy Council, on the case of the press regulations ; and 
its editor has been informed that his Majesty’s Privy Council was under the 
protection of the Calcutta press rules, and must not therefore be spoken of in 
any terms of opposition or independence !’ 


Think of the unhappy plight of his Majesty’s Privy Council, and 
the degradation to which they are reduced !—obliged to be protected 
from all comments on their acts, by the overshadowing shield of 
an Indian despot! Ifthe Privy Council condescend to accept this 
humiliating species of protection, they will at once admit to the 
world that their conduct, with respect to India, at least, stands in 
need of it. If they spurn (as we should hope they will do) the 
degrading idea of their needing a protection, which the king him- 
self neither asks nor expects in this country, they will repel the 
insult offered to their integrity, by immediately informing the In- 
dian Government, that their actions do not need protection from 
public comment, and beg, therefore, to be exempted from this in- 
solent imputation on their wisdom or their integrity. We shall 
see which course they will take. The following is another para- 
graph which has appeared in the papers of the day: 

‘ The Burmese continue quiet, but have not made good the second instal- 
ment, and never will. The editor of ‘ The Bengal Chronicle’ has received 
two severe wigs from Government, and his license will certainly be taken 
away if he errs a third time. On dit—that Lord Amherst was very angry 
when he heard of the proceedings against the press, and wrote about it to 
Lord Combermere, who is Vice-President. Mr. Crawford had reached Prome, 
by the latest accounts, on the way to Ava. Advices have been received, via 
Bombay, of the war between Russia and Persia ; and the Natives have it, that 
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the Cossacks will be upon them very shortly—an event they much fear, as 
the Russians, they say, are all soldiers, and not merchants. ‘There is a report 
that the Duke of Wellington is to be Governor-General, which we hope will 
prove true.’ 


The following is, however, the most remarkable of all, as show- 
ing what are the views with which our conquests in the East are 
generally made ; and how, when revenue or tribute fails to flow 
into the coffers of the East India Company in one shape, they 
eagerly avail themselves of the means to secure it in another. At 
home, even lotteries, in which the most exemplary might adventure 
without a taint on their morality, have been abolished as destruc- 
tive of public virtue; but in our foreign and conquered depen- 
dencies, we counterbalance this puritanical proceeding with a dne 
excess in the opposite scale. Revenue is drawn in India from 
idolatrous worship, from pilgrimages to Juggernaut, and from 
the vices of the mest abandoned characters, And the same happy 
system is now extending to the Burmese territories, the people of 
which we first invade, plunder, and insult, by the violation of their 
dwellings and their temples; and to prepare them for a better 
faith, begin by teaching them the worst vices of our own country, 
and deriving a revenue from the guilty source! The extract is as 
follows : 

‘The Burmese still owe two lacs anda half of the second instalment: 
and the latest accounts represent that they dispute the payment, that is to say, 
they differ in the valuation of what is paid, and insist they have paid it; 
meanwhile, we keep possession of Rangoon, and, it would seem, do not con- 
template the early evacuation of it; for the authorities at Rangoon, whether 
to their credit I leave you to decide, have lately again advertised the sale of 
half-yearly licenses for grog-shops, gambling houses, and the sale of opium ; 
all which the Burmah law prohibits strictly ; but itis proper that the evils of 
the war should be compensated for to the vanquished, by the introduction 
among them of the blessings of civilization, among which, of course, gaming 
and drinking stand conspicuous.’ 

Another paragraph will conclude our selections from the public 
prints ; when we shall recur again to our own correspondence from 
India. This intelligence is either gratifying, or otherwise, according 
to the conditions of the treaty spoken of, which we have not yet seen. 
If the Company have stipulated for the monopoly of the trade to 
themselves, which, to be consistent with their chartered character, 
they ought to do, the sooner such a treaty is violated or annulled 
the better. The paragraph is as follows: 

‘ A treaty of commerce has been concluded between the India Company and 
the Siamese, who, since the cessions made by the Government of Ava, are 
become neighbours to our India possessions.” 


Bompsay. 


The intelligence which comes to us from this Presidency conti- 
nues to confirm the unwearied assiduity of the King’s representa- 
tives, the Judges of the Supreme Court, and more especially their 
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worthy head, to extend over the Native community within the 
jurisdiction of that Presidency, as much of the protection and 
independence of the British laws, as it is within their power to grant 
them. The Grand Juries and the Magistrates, the great majority 
of whom are members of the East India Company’s service, con- 
tend, indeed, for larger powers to be enjoyed by the police, and 
attribute a pretended increase of offences to the attempts of the 
Judges to set limits to their arbitrary rule. But in the various 
presentments of the Grand Juries and charges of the Chief Justice, 
in which this subject may be said to be fully discussed, nothing is 
more plain than that the Company’s officers are the advocates of 
despotism, and the King’s Judges protectors of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, whether native Indian or European—whether of a dark or a 
fair complexion. ‘This is as it should be, and long may so bright 
an example be followed. 


DecaAyinc STATE oF SALSETTE. 


It is a matter of regret, indeed, that the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court—that is, the protection of British laws to person 
and property, is not more extended. At present it is confined, we 
believe, to the small island of Bombay, which is but little larger 
than the town of Calcutta, within what is called the Mahratta 
ditch; and which there also forms the limits of the English Court's 
jurisdiction. It would be at least wise, if merely as an experiment, 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Bombay Court over the adjoining 
island of Salsette, and the smaller islands which lie between it and 
the Mahratta shore, leaving the continent of India untouched. 
During the occupation of Bombay and Saisette by the Portuguese, 
and previous to their cession to the English, the latter island was 
by far the richest, most productive, and most thickly peopled of the 
two ; as the remains of various public edifices, enclosures, and once 
cultivated lands, still continuing to be seen in Salsette, abundantly 
testify. Both islands were then under the same laws and the same 
protection. Now, however, since the India Company’s possession 
of these fertile spots, the jurisdiction of the British Court of Justice 
extending only to Bombay, and Salsette being under the chilling 
influence of the Company’s rule, the latter island, though by far 
the largest and most fertile of the two, has become almost deserted, 
and fields that were once the abode of an active and prosperous 
peasantry, under the Government of the Portuguese, are now the 
haunt of the tiger and other beasts of prey. What a contrast does 
this present! and what a reproach to the name of England, not to 
wipe away the stain ! 


Necessity oF COMMISSIONERS BEING SENT TO INDIA. 


It is really high time for this, and a thousand other reasons, 
that the King’s Government should take up the investigation of 
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this subject in time. Commissioners have been sent to the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Mauritius—two colonies which, taken together, 
are not of greater importance than Bombay itself, and are nothing 
as compared to all India. Yet, although the period is fast 
approaching, when the whole system of the East India Company’s 
Government, and the question of its further existence, will be 
discussed, and the issue be of the deepest interest to the merchants 
and manufacturers of this country. and the cultivators and con- 
sumers of that, no step has been taken to send Commissioners to 
India, to furnish authentic information on the various points on 
which the Ministry and the people of England are equally in the 
dark, and must continue so long as the Press is restrained by 
severe laws in some parts of that country, and as long as the 
power of banishing and ruining any man who ventures to disclose 
whatever may be displeasing to the governing authorities, exists in 
all. Let the King’s Ministers look to this subject before it is too 
late, or be prepared to answer to their country when the day of 
account shall come, if they neglect it uatil then. 


[Ltness or THE MAnRATTA CHIEFTAIN, SInDIA. 


A late letter from Bombay mentions that the celebrated 
Mahratta Chieftain, Sindia, was on the point of death, but could 
not be prevailed on to name a successor. The Government of 
India would, therefore, have to bestow a vacant throne and sceptre 
on whoever they should find best suited to their purpose, among 
the many that will, in such an event, no doubt, put forth their 
several pretensions. ‘This may lead to events which, in the present 
contest of the Russians with Persia, it might not be easy to direct 
to a favourable issue ; for, at the present moment especially, tran- 
quillity within is the greatest good that can happen to the Indian 
Government, when likely to be called on to prepare for aggression 
from without. 


SINGAPORE. 


Of this once flourishing settlement it has been our pleasure to 
record the rapid rise and progressive improvement, while a free 
port ; during which period, in consequence of its exemption from 
the monopolies and restrictions which every where fetter trade in 
the East, it became the depot of all the commerce between places 
and countries adjacent. We have now, however, the painful task 
of communicating that it is about to be deprived of this great pri- 
vilege of Free Trade, to which it owes all its wealth and import- 
ance, and to fall under the paralyzing hand of the East India Com- 
pany’s custom-house and trade regulations, by which, if all the 
good it has already attained be not entirely destroyed, its further 
progress in the career of prosperity is at least sure to be arrested. 
A recent letter from this island, dated 25th Sept. 1826, says: 
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‘ It is a pity that the retaining this as a free port has been abandoned, and 
that we are to have imposed on us, vexatious, though trifliag commercial 
duties heretofore unknown. If there be a deficiency in the revenue from 
other sources, which the Government wish by this weans to make up, I am 
sure that the merchants here would much rather make up such adeficiency by 
a gift from themselves, supposing the establishment not to be increased 
beyond its present extent, rather than be troubled with all the vexatious 
details of a custom-house, and its train of officers and servants. At present, 
the civil and military establishment of the island is sufficiently large ; yet the 
revenue is very nearly adequate to its maintenance. A small sum would make 
up the deficiency. But custom-house duties on commerce is the worst mode 
that could be devised for supplying this. The forms of a custom-house are 

eculiarly obnoxious to Native traders, and they give also much trouble to 
Serepbeds, besides preventing any business being done atall, except within 
certain hours. All that could be expected of such a place as this is, that it 
should pay its own expenses ; and while it formed an independent Govern- 
ment, this is all that would have been required. But now that, instead ef be- 
ing a free port. it is put under the Government of Penang, in conjunction with 
Malacca, as settlements of the East India Company, it is no doubt intended 
to raise by commercial duties at this place, whatever deficiencies may arise 
from the disbursements exceeding the revenue at each of the two others,’ 


The ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ continues to improve in its character 
for intelligence ; and, though labouring under many disadvantages, 
contains, generally, much more of local news, and this detailed 
with more judgment, in reference to its comparative importance, 
than is to be found in the papers of India generally. The following 
are a few of the shorter articles which we extract from its columns : 


‘Singapore, August 3, 1826.—In addition to the pleasure which it gives us 
to announce the arrival of his Majesty's ship Rainbow in our roads, we have 
the satisfaction of stating that Captain Rous has effectually established the 

racticability of the passage through New Harbour for vessels of a large 

raft of water. By heaving boats sounding in every direction and other mea- 
sures of precaution equally judicious, the safety of the ship was completely 
secured, and the Rainbow came through without difficulty. ‘fhe beautiful and 
romantic scenery of New Harbour, with the view of Batu Belayer, (or the 
sailing rock,) renders the navigation through the Strait delightful, and would 
well requite a stranger for the trouble of a visit. The situation of the 
anchorage, and the peculiar advantages which it possesses over Singapore 
roads of being easily fortified so as to afford the most complete protection to 
shipping, will probably one day make it a place of some consequence on this 
island. Besides the entrances from the Straits of Malacca and Singapore 
Roads, the old Straits of Singapore afford an excellent outlet from the harbour, 
with regular tides, by which means vessels can go out or come in at all times, 
without waiting for favourable breezes. There is at present a village at New 
Harbour inhabiied principally by the followers of the late Tumungung, who 
removed his family there soon after our occupation of Singapore. Cultivation 
is also extending rapidly in that direction, and the jungle giving place to neat 
plantations of pepper, gambier, &c., 

‘ Eastern Trade.—The Rhenish West India Company have determined to 
open an establishment at Hamburgh, for the purpose of extending the opera- 
tions of the Company, and forming connections with South America and the 
East Indies. A German paper of the 25th February informs us that on the 
Ist May a vessel of the Company’s would sail from Hamburgh with a cargo 
of German produce and manufactures for the markets of India and China. The 
immediate destination of this vessel is Singapore, the prosperity of which, as 
a free port, and its convenience as a depét, has induced the Company to make 
choice of it as the scene of their first transactions in this country. The 
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importance of a commerce, freed from all restraint, appears to be fully appre- 
ciated by the merchants of Hamburgh, and we trust that the exertions of the 
Company in opening a trade with our settlement may be crowned with the 
success which such laudable speculations merit. The benefits which this port 
will derive from such an intercourse cannot be other than beneficial.’ 


* Manilla.—Advices to the 7th of June have been received from this country, 
via Batavia. ‘Trade is represented as being dull, and the market glutted with 
British goods. Two American ships had arrived there in the month of May 
with large investments of English cotton cloths, woollens, &c., which had 
been landed, but remained unsold in the warehouses of the agents. The pro- 
duce of the country of every description is quoted at high rates, and sugar 
had been purchased as high as eight dollars per pecul.’ 

‘ Java.—The * Batavia Courant” announces the capture of Plerit, a fortified 
position occupied by the insurgents in the neighbourhood of Djojocarta. It 
was in this affair, probably, that the Dutch sustained the Joss mentioned in 
our last number, but receiving our earliest accounts of such matters often 
through Native channels, we ave sometimes unable to state all the cireum- 
stances with perfect accuracy. The assault of Plerit seems to have been 
conducted with skill and inirepidity by Colonel Cochens, with a body of 
troops detached for this purpose. The gallantry and determination natural to 
the European character secured the success of the enterprize, but not without 
an obstinate and vigorous resistance on the part of the Javanese, who are 
represented as having fought with desperation, and having left 400 men dead 
in their lines. From the date of this affair the operations of Depo Nigoro 
have been prosecuted with less vigour. In the district of the Magelan some 
skirmishing had subsequently taken place, but it was attended with no decisive 

issue. We never entertained a doubt of the result of any contest in which the 
Dutch forces could be brought in contact with the insurgents in circumstances 
to admit of their exercising fully the commanding advantages of science and 
discipline ; and the affair at Plerit has only jusiified these opinions. Not- 
withstanding, however, the advantage which they have gained in this instance, 
we think the protracted nature of the struggle to be every day strengthening 
the Native in the same degree that it weakens the European eause. Had 
powerful reinforcements arrived at the commencement of the campaign the 
revolt might have been now, perhaps, suppressed, but the season is far 
advanced without any thing decisive having been effected for want of the 
necessary supply of troops. These seem always promised but never to arrive. 
Should the Dutch be forced to pass the ensuing wet season as they did the 
last, the issue may still be most disastrous. 


* Macassar.—Intelligence, on which we place the fullest reliance, has been 
received from this quarter, apprising us of the renewal of hostilities against 
the Dutch. Being connected by matrimonial alliances, a close connection 
has ajways been kept up between ihe native Courts of Java and those of 
Celebes ; and we doubt not that the latter have been accordingly influenced 
with the view of creating a diversion in favour of the Javanese insurgents, as 
well as of effecting their own liberation. The Batavia Government have, we 
believe, resolved on sending no further succours to Macassar. This resolu- 
tion may have been taken from necessity, but is, at the same time, the most 
prudent that could e adopted. Had the Baron Vander Capellan acted on such 
moderate and prudent counsels, the tranquillity of Java would not have been 
disturbed.” 


‘Singapore, September 11, 1826.—We learn from Penang that the visit of 
the Governor to Singapore and Malacca is not to take place so early as we 
expected. We believe that Mr. Fullarton has postponed his departure from 
Penang until the arrival of the new charter of justice for these settlements, 
when Sir John Claridge intends accompanying him on his tour. The Recorder's 
Court, as now constituted, will possess Admiralty as well as Civil and Cri 
minal Jurisdiction throughout the three settlements. at each of which sessions 
willbe held regularly, after the manner of Circuit Courts in England. A 
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steam-boat is now building at Calcutta, for this Government, to be used in 
the Straits, by means of which, the visits of the Governor and Recorder to the 
different settlements will be effected with ease and dispateh. The confidence 
which may be placed on making passages in a steam-boat within a certain 
period, witl render the employment of a vessel of this description of the first 
consequence, and her services in suppressing piracy would well repay the 
expense of her outfit, &c.’ 


* Pulicat Merchants.—Several of these traders have arrived here lately from 
Madras, with extensive investments of country piece goods, &c. These people 
make an annual visit to the ports in the Straits, and seldom trust their persons 
or property in any vessels but the ships of his Majesty or the Honourable 
Company. In the latter they usually embark from Madras with their goods 
about the middle of August. The property is generally taken on board on 
respondentia, and the freight is in consequence high. When they have dis- 
posed of their merchandize and converted it into specie, they return again to 
the coast to prepare investments for the following season. A man-of-war gene- 
rally visits the Straits about the month of March for the purpose of conveying 
the treasure of the Pulicat merchants, who make a point of waiting for this 
favourable opportunity ; and, as they never insure, such precaution is the 
more necessary. A company of these traders have taken a grant of ground, 
and built some substantial houses in this settlement, where it is their inten- 
tion to remain permanently for the purposes of trade. This will probably 
increase their traffic to this port considerably, and the mode of conducting it 
will certainly be more beneficial; as there are many of the commodities of 
this market which are well suited for returns, which will probably be resorted 
io as remittances instead of dollars.’ 

‘ Trading Prahus.—Great numbers of native Prahus arrive daily from the 
ports of Borneo proper, from whence they import valuable cargoes of fine 
camphor, bees’ wax, pepper, &c. The quantity of camphor brought by them 
this season is much greater than usual, and in these vessels, where every person 
on board is more or less interested in the cargo,a valuable commodity of this 
description is better suited to this division of interest than the more bulky 
articles. Camphor sells currently at present for about thirty dollars per 
katti, and is purchased for export to China, to which country almost the 
whole product of the Archipelago in this article finds its way. The 
expected Bugis prahus from Celebes, Bali, &c. have not yet made their ap- 
pearance here. Two of them, we Jearn, have arrived at Rhio, and others 
were daily expected.’ 

‘War in Java.—The intelligence brought by the Hedleys, from Batavia, 
extends down tothe 30th of A gust. The news of an insurrection having 
broken out in Cherribon had been received at Batavia on the 25th of that 
month, and the town was, in consequence, thrown into a state of great alann, 
which was increased by the want of correct information respecting the real 
extent of the mischief, and the report of a general rising throughout the pro- 
vince. ‘The vicinity of Cherribon to Batavia, and the great extent of the 
province, containing a population of 216,000 inhabitants, almost all Javanese, 
(for excepting in the towns of Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya, the Chinese 
or foreign settlers are not numerous,) renders the suppression of any distur- 
bance there, and the preservation of order, a matter of the greatest importance. 
The Government immediately despatched the few troops who were in Batavia, 
and even the hussars or body guard of the Governor-General were sent off, 
leaving the protection of the town to the schuttery, who have been ordered to 

do duty in their stead. Several vessels had been taken up and despatched to 
Celebes and Borneo for the purpose of conveying the garrisons of the out- 
stations on these islands back to Batavia ; the Government having resolved to 
abandon these possessions entirely.’ 


‘The protracted nature of the war, and the spirit of determined opposition 
lately manifested by the natives of Java, and their perseverance after so many 
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defeais, have caused a change of opinion in the councils of the Dutch admi- 
nistration, and they appear to have abandoned all expectations of reducing 
the natives to subjection, or of restoring peace to the country by force of 
arms. The old Sultan of Djojo, Amangkubuana the second, the same who 
was dethroned by the English in 1812, is to be restored to the throne under 
his former title of Emperor of Djojocarta. His Royal Highness-has been 
a prisoner for fourteen years, the last of which he has passed on board of the 
guard-ship in Batavia roads, whither he was removed at the commencement 
of the insurrection, for the greater security. How strange are the reverses of 
fortune! ! The old Sultan landed in state from his floating prison, and was 
received on shore under a royal salute, and other demonstrations of joy. A 
few days afterwards he appeared ata public entertainment given on King 
William's birth-day ; where, attended by a few followers, and splendidly 
dressed, he received the congratulations of the assembled company, amongst 
whom were the heads of the Dutch Government.’ 


The line of policy now adopted by the Dutch will, we trust, quickly put an 
end to all hostilities, and restore quiet throughout the distracted country. It 
was not, however, known how the proposition for reinstating the Sultan will 
be received by the insurgent chiefs, some of whom may, perhaps, have formed 
plans of aggrandizement or usurpation, hostile to the proposed restoration. 
The conditions upon which the Dutch have agreed to restore the Sultan co 
his throne are not calculated to conciliate an oppressed people, already driven 
to desperation by the weight of their taxes. We understand that the European 
Government engage to relinquish all claims on the revenue, and all right of 
interference in the government of the country; in consideration of which the 
Sultan engages to defray all the expenses of the war, to make certain roads 
and bridges, and agrees to various other stipulations, which he has probably 
as little intention as ability to perform.” 


‘ We look with anxiety for the next arrival from Java, which will probably 
bring us more detailed accounts of the insurrection in Cherribon, and inform 
us of the effect which the intimation of the Sultan’s recognition has produced 
on the great body of the insurgents. The demand for European goods had 
revived a little in Batavia, but there was so little confidence amongst the 
merchants, that no credits were allowed, and all the sales which had been 
effected were for cash. Some shipments of coffee had been made to Europe, 
at the rate of ten Spanish dollars per pecul on board of ship. This is the 
lowest rate at which the article has been purchased since our, occupation of 
the island in 1811.’ 


‘ Tringanu.—Accounts have lately been received here of the death of his 
Highness the Rajah of Tringanu. This principality, like the other Malayan 
states of the peninsula, has been long subject to much anarchy and confusion, 
but particularly so on the death of a sovereign. The succession to the throne 
has been generally disputed, and decided by recourse to arms. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, we are happy to learn that the late Rajah has been 
succeeded by a younger brother, who has assumed the purple without oppo- 
sition.’ 


‘ Banka.—It is reported that the Dutch intend to separate the settlements 
of Banka, Palembang and Rhio from the Government of Java, and to unite 
them under a separate Government, the head of which is to reside at Banka.’ 

‘ The Phillipine Islands.—The Government of the Phillipines have prohi- 
bited the importation of republican dollars into the country, fearful lest they 
might diffuse a republican spirit amongst the inhabitants. Newspapers of 
every denomination are amongst the interdicted articles in this well-governed 
country, and’the penalty for receiving a newspaper without first submitting 
it to the Governor for his approbation, is expulsion from the country !" 


JAVA. 


The private intelligence from Batavia (and no other is attain- 
able, or to be relied on) gives great reason to believe that the 
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reign of the Netherlanders is there at least fast drawing to a close. 
The general opinion in the country itself, is, that the Dutch must 
be driven out of it shortly, unless large reinforcements of troops 
arrive from Holland ; and after the recent disastrous expedition of 
the two Dutch ships of war, the Waterloo and the Waalkner, 
which were fitted out for that purpose, the required reinforcements 
are not likely to arrive in time. The Batavian Government have 
refused to pay any money out of their treasury except for the war 
expenses, and these even it is fast retrenching, having ordered all 
the troops to be withdrawn from the out-stations, leaving nothing 
but a civil resident and a few followers in the stations of Ponitana, 
Sambas, Macassar, Minto, Rhio, and the west coast of Sumatra, 
with orders for them to defend themselves as long as they are 
able, and when that is no longer practicable, to run away! It is 
said, that there was lately in the Padang Treasury only about 
forty dollars! and that the Resident of Minto, in order to enable 
him to pay the miners there, was obliged to send up to Singapore 
2500 peculs of tin, which was sold for immediate payment at 
twenty-one dollars per pecul, and the money instantly taken back 
to appease the wants of the labourers. Under these circum- 
stances, without a sufficiency of troops, and without money to pay 
even those they have, the Dutch appear to be in no very hopeful 
condition in their Eastern possessions. 


New Governor-GENERAL. 


Nothing appears to be yet determined on with respect to the 
new Governor-General for India; nor have we heard during the 
past month any thing calculated to alter the opinions already 
expressed as to the several eandidates for this distinction, and the 
relative probabilities of their success. 


New Direcrors. 


Since our last, Major Carnac has succeeded to the seat in the 
East India Direction, vacant by the retirement of Mr. Bosanquet ; 
and it may be mentioned as a very striking proof of the new 
Director’s general popularity, that he not only came in without 
opposition from any of the very many and powerful candidates 
still on the ground, but with a larger number of votes, as we have 
heard, than was ever obtained by any previous Director under 
similar circumstances. Believing, as we do, that this popularity is 
really deserved, and grounded on the best of all foundations, that 
of a character for liberal principles, sound judgment, tried inte- 
grity, and a firm adherence to justice, we congratulate the body 
on such an accession to their board, and only venture to hope that 
the individual will continue, under every temptation, to maintain 
the exercise of those virtues on which his reputation has been 
raised, and that he will be followed by others of a similar character 
on every occasion on which a vacancy may occur. 
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Tue Hovse Last. 


Dr. Gilchrist’s intention to oppose the re-election of the House 
List, is, on principle, entitled to support from all who complain of 
this practice, as an innovation upon the constitution of the India 
Company, and whether an innovation or not, in itself decidedly 
objectionable, from its destroying the greatest of all checks on mis- 
conduct, the fear of not being re-elected to office by the suffrages 
of the India Proprietors at large. If the India Proprietors really 
wish the Directors to be, as they profess themselves, their repre- 
sentatives and servants, (and no one will deny but that they are 
well paid in patronage for their service,) they ought to support 
this attempt to make them annually responsible. If they are 
ready to abandon their own privileges, and to acknowledge the 
Directors to be their masters, (which all usage and experience 
would seem to stamp them,) then, indeed, they will maintain the 
present system inviolate. The issue will show whether the majority 
wish to think and act for themselves, or consent to lay their righis 
and privileges prostrate at their servants’ feet ; in which case, the 
tilles of these servants should be changed from Directors to 
Dictators. 

Desates on InpiAn Arrarrs. 


The Debates at the East India House on the Bombay Marine, 
and the Indian Press, will both be found at tolerable length in our 
pages ; as well as the Debate in the House of Commons on the 
subject of the Barrackpore Massacre, the report of which last, we 
have taken from the Newspapers of the day. We have, according 
to our usual custom, appended Notes to each of these, where we 
deemed it necessary. But we cannot help remarking here, as a 
striking illustration of the character of the Honourable House, 
that one of the most trifling disputes that can be well imagined, 
which occurred between two persons attending in the lobby of the 
House as witnesses on an Irish Election Committee, drew forth 
more speakers, excited more interest, and elicited more energy, 
in the Senate of this great and enlightened country, than the 
massacre of some hundreds of British subjects, which came on to 
be discussed almost immediately afterwards: so powerfully does 
that which is near, however trifling in its nature, engage the 
attention of certain men, while that which is distant, however 
important in its character, is by the same class utterly disregarded, 

To read the animated speeches given in the Newspapers on the 

quarrel of these Irish witnesses, (certainly one of the most harmless 
| in which we ever knew two Irishmen to be engaged, and quite re- 
markable for the excessive civility of the party affronted,) one would 
have thought that the existence of the British constitution was at 
stake on the issue, and that unless the outrage offered to the 
dignity of Parliament (by one man refusing to shake hands with 
another in its lobby) were avenged, the Legislature of the country 
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could no longer hold together, all the bonds of Government would 
be loosened, and anarchy and rebellion would stalk the land. 


After many speeches made on the subject, the Irish witness, who 
refused to take the hand of his fellow-witness when held out to 
him in friendship, appears to have been called in to the bar of the 
House of Commons, to detail minutely the particulars of this mo- 
mentous occurrence, when the offended individual is said to have 
been desired to state, slowly and distinctly, for the information ot 
all present, what had happened in the lobby. When his narrative 
was ended, such member as desired to have farther information, 
was requested to ask the witness any questions he pleased ; and 
when all had done, the witness himself was ordered to withdraw. 
It was then proposed, according to the report in the Papers, that 
the other witness (the one who offered the hand which the other 
would not take) should also be called to the bar on the following 
evening, that both sides of the question might be fairly heard, 
and that no judgment might be formed on an ew parte statement. 


All these forms of justice were, it seems, thought necessary to be 
gone through on a trifling verbal dispute, from which uo evil what- 
ever had arisen, and from which, having been already settled by the 
parties, no evil was even likely to arise. But when the House 
came to discuss the question, whether several hundred of their In- 
dian fellow-subjects, slaughtered by their fellow-soldiers, were un- 
necessarily massacred, or justly put to death, much fewer members 
spoke at all upon the subject. No horror appears to have been 
expressed at the shooting of so many men in India, by those who 
were most keenly alive to the outrage offered to the dignity of the 
House of Commons by the mere verbal quarrel of the Irish wit- 
nesses in the lobby ; and who conceived that justice could not be 
satisfied without farther inquiry, and hearing doth parties tell their 
respective stories. Mr. Spring Rice, who, judging from the report 
of his speech, appears to have been indignantly eloquent upon the 
subject of the insult offered to the privileges of the House, and 
many other honourable members, who evidently thought this 
quarrel a most important matter, opened not their lips on the 
massacre at Barrackpore. To be sure, the slaughtered individuals 
were blacks! But, then, where was Dr. Lushington, Mr. Buxton, 
and many other of the enemies of cruelty practised in the West 
Indies, whose humanity is so sensitively touched when a negro is 
too severely flogged, or aslave too harshly treated? If we may 
credit the published list of the minority in the division on this 
question, they were actually iz the House of Commons on that very 
night ; but yet; unless their speeches have been suppressed by the 
newspaper reporters, they do not appear to have said a word on the 
bloody doings which had been so forcibly and feelingly detailed 
as oceurring in the East. And although all that was asked by the 
motion of Mr. Hume was, that the Report of the Court of Inquiry 
held on this transaction in India, and sent home to this country, 
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should be produced, in order that the House might hear both sides 
of the question, and come to a just conclusion on the evidence it 
might contain ; yet the same speakers are reported to have argued 
against its being produced, not an hour after they themselves had 
required, in the case of the Irish witnesses, that both the quarrel- 
ing parties should be called to the bar, in order that each might be 
equally heard, as the only mode of coming to a just decision on the 
merits of the case! It seems, therefore, that while in India there 
is, as Sir Charles Forbes very justly observed, one law for the Na- 
tives and another for the Europeans; so, in England, there 
appears to be one law for hearing evidence on both sides of a 
question, when it relates to any contemptible matter not worth a 
moment’s attention; and another law for hearing evidence only 
on one side of a question, when it relates to the massacre of hun- 
dreds of our fellow-subjects, whose blood has been, as thousands 
think, unnecessarily spilt, and which impression must be strength- 
ened, rather than weakened, by a refusal to produce the only 
evidence which could remove all doubts upon the question. 


It is remarkable also, that none of the daily papers that we have 
seen (excepting only one which we shall quote) took the least no- 
tice of this subject in what are called their leading articles ; though 
almost all of them, according to the party whose interests they 
advocate, took especial notice of Mr. Hart Davis’s ill-timed and 
impertinent allusion to Mr. Hume’s connection witn the Greek 
funds, and Colonel Davies’s spirited and merited reproof in reply. 
This was a matter that could not be passed over either by the 
‘ Chronicle,’ the ‘ New Times,’ or the ‘ Courier ;’ but the higher 
object of the massacre itself, in the debate on which, this diversiou 
arose, was not worthy their attention. The exception among the 
daily papers to which we allude, was in the ‘ Globe and Traveller ’ 
of the evening following that of the debate ; and the observations 
it contains on this subject are so just and unanswerable, that we 
with great pleasure transcribe them here. The Editor says: 


* Mr. Hume last night brought forward a motion for the production of papers 
concerning the mutiny at Barrackpore, and the means taken to suppress it. 
The motion was opposed by the Ministers, and negatived. The principle 
adopted in the Government of India seems to be the reverse of that which is 
deemed the security for good conduct in all other parts of the world—it is 
supposed that good conduct is best ensured, not by publicity, but by secresy. 
In the unfortunate affair at Barrackpore, ‘‘ only 160 or 180’’ of our own 
troops were, according to Mr. Wynn, slaughtered by their comrades ; but 
surely, though the lives of 160 or 180 men may be of little importance to those 
who look at the administration of affairs in the gross, they are of importance 
enough to justify Parliament in begging to look at the account that has been 
given of their destruction. Though, when a Government undertakes to ma- 
nage, by its agents and sub-agents, to the third and fourth degrees of delega- 
tion, uncounted millions in a distant quarter of the world, it would be absurd 
to affect or to feel any particular horror at any blunder or rashness by which 
a hundred or two of the beings whose very form and colour are almost un- 
known to us, are sacrificed, it would have been decent to have given the mat- 
ter the same degree of attention which a master would bestow on the cause of 
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the death of his dog. Mr. Wynn went into some discussion on the merits of 
the question—that is, on the circumstances which in his opinion, justified the 
course that was taken for the suppression of the mutiny. But in discussions 
of this kind, when information is withheld, there is always a gross impropriety, 
and a reasonable ground for a suspicion of bad faith. If a man take upon 
himself to discuss a subject, of the details of which he is exclusively in pos- 
session, he takes an unfair advantage of his opponent. An official man stating, 
from documents in his possession,—parts which,fin his opinion, justify a trans- 
action, the propriety of which has been questioned, can scarcely with decency 
refuse the production of the whole; because, if in this complete form they 
bear out the same conclusion, they ought, in justice to the parties implicated, 
to be produced ; if aot, the statement drawn from them must have beea garbled 
and unfair.’ 
BurninG or Winows. 


We rejoice to find that Mr. Poynder has taken up this important 
subject with a zeal which does him honour ; and we trust he will 
earry his motion successfully through the Court. We have heard 
that his introductory speech was one of great ability, and his 
proofs and authorities numerous and powerful. We regret that 
the adjournment of the question to so late a day in the month 
renders it impossible to give a report of the whole Debate in our 
present Number; but, as the pleasure as well as utility of its 
perusal must be greatly increased by having the whole subject 
before the reader at once, we defer giving any portion of it in our 
pages till the whole is complete, which will be in time for 
our ensuing Number. We doubt not the Directors will say 
that Mr. Poynder’s wish is already complied with, as every 
means are already taken, consistently with the safety of the 
country, to abolish this horrid sacrifice; and on this ground 
they may, perhaps, support the motion themselves. But it should be 
remembered, that the ground of limitation on the seore of safety 
is so vague, and leaves the whole matter, after all, so entirely at 
the discretion of the authorities in India, that even the carrying 
the motion in its ygresent form will not advance the abolition of 
the practice in the smallest degree. Nothing short of a motion to 
put an entire stop to these horrid rites, after a given date should 
satisfy the abolitionists ; for, having already the testimony of the 
ablest men in India as to its perfect practicability and safety, the 
motion should be, for a prompt and peremptory prohibition, except 
under such circumstances as should make the sacrifice wholly and 
entirely the victim’s own, by withdrawing all exciting causes, and 
letting the suicide prepare her own pile, light her own fire, ascend 
it unaided, remain on it unbound, and permitting no individual 
whatever to profit by ber death. A law prohibiting people from 
committing suicide would be inoperative ; because, all who really 
prefer death to life may inflict it on themselves at any moment 
they please. Buta law to prevent all persons from aiding and 
abetting self-murder, from assisting at its rites, and sharing in 
its benefits, cannot be considered as an infringement upon the 
liberty of any individual to die whenever he pleases, any more than 
the prohibition of all spectators, seconds, and betters, from attend- 
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ing at prize-fights, could be considered as taking away from any 
man the right of settling his dispute with his opponent by boxing, 
if he chose. But, in both these cases, if the law stripped the 
heroes and heroines of the scene, of the surrounding excitements, 
honours, and applause, with which their several exhibitions are 
now crowned, there can be no doubt but that the practice in both 
cases would equally decline. In short, if the disposition in the 
East India Company to abolish these horrid burnings be really 
sincere, there is no case in which it might with more truth be said, 
‘ Where there is a will there is a way,’ and the world will judge, 
from their conduct as to the adoption of such a way, whether the 
will exists or not. But the passing of the present motion will, we 
repeat, not advance them a step farther than they are already. 
We trust, therefore, that either Mr, Poynder, or some other 
equally zealous and humane advocate for the abolition, will move 
for some pledge or measure more defined and more specific. 





NOTES ON DR. GILCHRIST’S SPEECH. 


We have received a communication from Dr. Gilchrist, with reference to 
the nates made on his speech, delivered at the India House, on the 7th of 
February, and reported in our last Number; and as we desire to do equal 
justice, as far as may be practicable, both to the objections urged by this 
gentleman, and to the reasons which can be offered for our own conduct, we 
shall proceed to state, as briefly as possible, the substance of the objections 
urged, and the observations that suggest themselves in reply< 

Ist, The great brevity of the whole report of this speech is complained of, 
as giving but a very imperfect statement of the facts and arguments urged by 
the speaker in support of his positions ; and it is asserted, that in many por- 
tions of the speech which were omitted, were to be found qualifying matters 
which give an interpretation and a meaning to many of the parts reported, dif- 
ferent from that which they now appear to possess. ‘ 

The answer to this is—an admission that the whole speech of Dr. Gilchrist 
is very briefly reported ; and the reason for this step was this:—The great 
object of reporting what is spoken in public assemblies is, that it shall be 
read, and this not merely by the speaker and his friends, but by the gene- 
rality of the reading public ; otherwise, its being reported at all is useless: 
Now, if a speech is prolonged for upwards of four hours on a subject which 
might, with ordinary condensation and method, be exhausted in one, it be- 
comes tiresome even to hear it, but much more tiresome to read it through ; 
nor will persons in general enter upon the perusal of a decidedly unattractive 
subject, when treated of at inordinate length and in an irrelevant manner by 
those who discuss it. Reporters for the public press. when not particularly 
instructed to take the speeches verbatim, exercise their discretion on such 
occasions ; and the consequence is, that the public journals generally contain 
what the reporters deem the essentials of the speeches publicly delivered. 
Nor could it well be otherwise, for no newspaper or periodical could contain 
verbatim reports of such long speeches, unless they excluded all other mat- 
ter, when they would neither be purchased nor read, and this would reduce 
things to the same standard as if there were no reports of the speeches at all. 
This is the true reason why the newspapers never contain more than a bare 
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skeleton of what is spoken at the India House; because they know that if the 
speeches there delivered were reported at length, they would not be read by 
the community ; and this is no doubt the principal reason also why the * Asia- 
tic Journal,’ which generally gives the debates at great length, to the ex- 
clusion of other equally useful and more attractive matter, is so little sought 
after either in India or in England. There are particular occasions when an 
editor may deem it of importance to afford great space, and to incur great ex- 
pense for the reports of public debates, (as was done by this Journal in the 
case of the late discussions on the transactions at Hyderabad, at a cost of 
more than £300, and the publication of two supplemental numbers, and as is 
done by the editors of other public journals, who send expresses to procure 
full reports of speeches made at Dublin, Edinburgh, and Manchester.) But 
this is always a matter of discretion with the editor, and must rest with him- 
self alone. The remedy for the speaker who thinks his speech ought to be 
given at length, when an editor, from thinking differently, has neglected to 
do so, is however a very easy one; and is now commonly resorted to by the 
greatest men of the day, Mr. Canning, Huskisson, Peel, Brougham, and 
others, who publish corrected reports of their own speeches, under their 
own name, and at their own expense. Our reperter and ourselves may have 
erred in judgment in giving too brief a report of Dr. Gilchrist’s speech ; 
but we can confidently disavow, both on his part and our own, any wish or 
intention to omit any thing which either of us considered material to the ques- 
tion at issue, desiring only to get the sum and substance of the subject, as 
far as it could be collected, into the smallest practicable space. 

2d, The next’ principal objection is, that even in what has been retained of 
the speech of Dr. Gilchrist, which must be a very small portion, (seeing that 
a speech of more than four hours in lengthis condensed into four pages,) there 
is great inaccuracy ; and that statements are made inthe report, in a manner 
so different from that in which they were uttered at the time of speaking, that 
they no longer represent the speaker’s real sentiments or meaning. 

The answer to this objection is,—an expression of sincere regret on our part 
at any inaccuracies which may have created the wrong impressions adverted 
to. As we were not present at the debate, (having no longer the means to 
hold stock as a proprietor, and being therefore inadmissible to the Court,) we 
cannot aver or deny any thing on this subject, from our own knowledge ; but 
we must say, that on reference to another work, where the speech is given at 
much greater length, we find most of the passages complained of as inaccu- 
rate, in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ reported in nearly the same language in the 
* Asiatic Journal.’ In this, however, it is necessary to particularize. The 
first passage on which any note is given in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ is as fol- 
lows :— 

* For his attempt to point out the ignorance of the Native languages that 
prevailed among the officers, he was afraid he should be exposed to the same 
punishment which a member of another Joint Stock Company had suffered ; 
and @ young officer would perhaps come from India, with a horsewhip in his 
hand, on purpose to horsewhip him. But if any person were to make such 
an attempt, he would take up a pistol and shout him through the head.’ 
— Oriental Herald, p. 535. 

This is the paragraph on which the note was made in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
and which passage Dr. Gilchrist contends was incorrectly stated. The report 
of the same portion of the speech in the * Asiatic Journal’ is as follows: 

* What must Mr. Hume or himself feel, were officers, knowing their 
opinions on this subject, ahd believing that they had been libelled by the 
promulgation of those opinions, to cail on them in a threatening manner, 
perhaps with ahorsewhip in theirhand? (Laughter.) There was an instance, 
he believed, where a Mr. Clarke, who had overhauled a Court of Directors 
for highly improper conduct, was thus threatened. Mr. Wilbraham declared 
that he would horsewhip Mr. Clarke ; but the latter was too strong to permit 
such anindignity. Now he (Dr, Gilehris!) wes not a very strong man ; but 
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if any of those who thought themselves aggrieved by the honest expression of 
his sentiments, came to him armed with a horsewhip, he would shoot his 
assailant through the head at once. (Laughter.) So he warned them not to 
molest him.’’—Asiatic Journal, p. 416. 

There is sufficient difference between these two versions, to show that they 
were not the work of any collusion between two different reporters ; and yet, 
in the closing expression, on which our comment was made, they both agree. 
Is it not probable, therefore, that they are correct? and that the speaker’s 
memory is not so much to be relied on as two rival reporters’ notes? Dr, 
Gilchrist may fiot have exactly meant to say this ; but reporters attend only 
to what is actually uttered, which, in the hurry of speaking, is often very 
different, it is admitted, from what a man would deliberately write. It is this 
very circumstance, however, which makes corrected reports of public speeches, 
published in pamphlets under the speaker’s own personal responsibility, so 
valuable, and indeed so indispensable, wherever the subject is deemed by the 
speaker to be important, and when he thinks it of great consequence that his 
sentiments on it should be clearly and fully understood. 

The subsequent instances of alleged misreporting are too numerous to be 
recapitulated ; but it may perhaps be fairly conceded to Dr. Gilchrist, that it 
is not strictly just to remark with too critical a spirit, on expressions escap- 
ing in the heat of debate, or on the imperfect versions of them, which an 
abbreviated report must necessarily contain. We believe, however, that 
though our reporter may have omitted much that he thought irrelevant, (and 
the repeated suggestions offered to the speaker himself, by persons of all 
parties in the Court, to confine himself to the question, furnish sufficient evi- 
dence that the reporter was not singular in his opinion of such irrelevaney,) 
he has, in whatever he has retained, given what his notes taken on the spot 
fairly warranted his doing, without the slightest bias to one particular side of 
the question, or towards any particular speaker; and this is all we think that 
can be reasonably expected. We give one other example. In the * Oriental 
Herald’ is the following passage :— 

‘ Whilst on this topic, he (Dr. Gilchrist) could not help expressing an 
opinion, that in the examination of the young men who were not students at 
Haileybury, too much importance seemed to be attached to their knowledge 
of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. He had always found that the more a man 
knew of Greek and Latin, the less he possessed of common sense.’ p. 540. 

This was accompanied by an editorial note, expressing regret that such a 
sentiment should have fallen from the speaker: showing its fallacy, and still 
indulging a belief that it could not be entertained to the extent expressed. 
Dr. Gilchrist observes, that this observation of his, respecting learning and 
learned men, is most inaccurately given. And yet, on turning to the ‘ Asiatic 
Journal,’ we find the same sentiment thus expressed : 

‘ For his own part, he (Dr. Gilchrist) thought that those who were well 
skilled in their own language, always turned out to be the most useful mem- 
bers of society ; and, indeed, he had often observed, that the more Greek and 
Latin a man had, the less was he remarkable jor common sense.’ p. 426. 


In this, as in the preceding instance, there is sufficient difference to show 
the reporting to be by different hands: yet sufficient resemblance to prove a 
general fidelity ; and especially in the closing sentiment, which was the one 
subjected to the comment complained of. There is one case, however, in 
which a still greater misapprehension exists in Dr. Gilchrist’s mind. In the 
written communication received from this gentleman, as stated at the com- 
mencement of this article, complaining of the brief report and unjust com- 
ments on it, is the following passage : 

* As another expedient for getting rid of Oriental instruction in this coun- 
‘ try, you propose that the individuals engaged in it, two of whom you invi- 
‘ diously name, should transport themselves to India, and pursue their vocation 
* there. It may be sufficient to state in reply, that neither of these individuals can 
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* establish themselves (himself) in India ; the first of them you have named having 
* been removed from it, owing to circumstances te which you are no stranger : 
‘ and the others to which you alluded, by bad health, which compelled them, 
‘ after a residence of some time in the East, to relinquish much better prospects 
‘ than they can now ever hope forin their present useful occupation. While they 
* are laudably endeavouring, however, to repair their misfortunes by employing 
‘their Eastern ms tommy in a way acknowledged, by many experienced 
‘ persons, to be highly beneficial to the public, it does not appear very liberal 
‘ on your part, on grounds so slender as you assume, to represent their labour 
* as superfluous or useless ; or to talk of sending them back to India, which, as 
‘ regards one of them, is but a cruel mockery, and in the other cases equivalent 
* to sending them to their graves! Though I cannot suppose you mean to carry 
‘ your views to this extent, your endeavours to persuade the public of the 
‘ gnutility of their services, may go far to deprive them of the means of a live- 
¢ lihood in this country.’ 

In the speech of Dr. Gilchrist, at the India House, one of his objects was 
to show that every facility existed for learning Hindoostanee in this country, 
where there werenow many institutions at which it was taught. Among others, 
he mentioned that of Messrs. Arnot and Forbes, in Leicester Square; in 
doing which, he expressed great satisfaction at Mr. Arnot’s losses being recom- 
pensed, and stated, that he had given up his (Dr. Gilchrist’s) department of 
teaching entirely to Mr. Arnot, devoting, however, himself, one day a week to 
the examination of the pupils. This was, no doubt, meant, and very gene- 
rously, to bring this institution forward into particular notice ; and if any de- 
sign of a hostile nature could have existed with us, the best mode of indulging 
this, would have been to omit this notice and eulogium altogether. On com- 
paring the report of this part of the speech given in the ‘ Oriental Herald, ’ 
(p. 529, ) with the report of the same portion in the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ (p. 423,) 
we find, however, that the former contains, at great length, both the notice 
of, and eulogy on, Mr. Arnot and his language institution ; while the latter 
omits all mention of his establishment or his name! And yet Dr. Gilchrist 
conceives, that we have named them both invidiously, that we wish to under- 
value them, and to bring the establishment into odium, and its assistants into 
distress ! 

There is really so much of misapprehension, to say the least of it, in this, 
that we have some difficulty in crediting it. But we do not now speak from 
a reporter’s version of a speech; we have the long paragraph we have 
quoted, from the complainant’s own hand, deliberately written, and now lying 
before us: and we must say, that if Dr. Gilchrist could fall into such a mis- 
conception in his cooler moments, and while writing with all the advantage 
of deliberate reflection, we can well understand how he might fall into much 
greater, in the heat and hurry of debate. Nothing, however, can be farther 
from the truth than that we wished to get rid of Oriental instruction in this 
country: we say, let it be taught here as well as in India; and let people 
choose freely where they will learn it for themselves. Nothing can be more 
untrue than that we mentioned the names of Mr. Arnot and Mr. Mortlock 
invidiously ; we merely repeated them after Dr. Gilchrist himself. Nothing 
can be more strained than to say, we proposed that they should éransport 
themselves back to India; nothing more forced than the accusation, that while 
they were endeavouring to gain a livelihood by teaching Hindoostanee in 
England, we were illiberally representing their labours as superfluous or 
useless ; and talking of sending them back to India, the one in mockery, 
and the other to the grave! and by thus endeavouring to persuade the public 
of the inutility of their labours, going far to deprive them of their means of 
subsistence ! ! 

It would have been quite as rational for us to aecuse Dr. Gilchrist of a 
design to ruin all the teachers of Greek and Latin in the world, when he really 
represented their labours as not merely superfluous and useless, but actually 
pernicious, and hostile to common sense! But, for ourselves, every word we 
uttered with respect to Mr, Arnot and Mr. Mortlock, (whose very names, be 
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it remembered, we gathered from the eulogies on them, published in our ow? 
report of Dr. Gilchrist’s speech, and no where to be found in any other 
publication,) was this: It had been asserted by Dr. Gilchrist that Hindoos- 
tanee could not be well taught in India, though it could in England, at the 
several places named, (by Mr. Arnot and Mr. Mortlock among others.) Ina 
note on this, we merely asked this question— IF Mr. Arnot, Mr. Mortlock, 
and others similarly qualified, were PERMITTED to establish themselves as 
teachers of Hindoostanee to cadets and writers, on their first arrival in 
Inpia, what could prevent them from doing as much justice to their pupils 
THERE aS HERE 2?’ 

The whole drift of the observation was grounded on the admission that they 
were well qualified to teach ; that being so, they, or any others similarly qua- 
lified, could teach it as well in India as in England ; and that, if this were 
true, Hindoostanee might be taught as mel! in one country as in another, pro- 
vided competent teachers were freely permitted to establish themselves in 
each. If any one, therefore, can draw, or rather wrest, from this passage, 
the forced, and we must add, harsh construction given to it in the paragraph 
quoted from Dr. Gilchrist’s written communication to us, we must despair of 
ever Satisfying such a mind. 

Lastly, It is urged, as an aggravation of the offence given by the notes or 
comments on the speech in questien, that ‘they came from a work, which the 
* speaker so commented on, had done every thing in his power to support, not 
‘ anticipating that the influence it might acquire over the public mind would 
‘ shortly be employed to oppose the objects which he had spent so great a part 
‘ of his fortune, and so many years of his life, to promote,’ 

The best answer to this is,—that neither this, nor any other public journal, 
deserves support from any individual but on one ground : namely, that it is 
an independent work ; that it will commend the wisdom and the virtue of its 
bitterest enemies, whenever those good qualities are displayed by them, and 
that it will equally censure the errors and fellies of its warmest friends, 
whenever these may seem to deserve it. A work conducted on any other 
principle than this—a work which would admit no good to be done by those 
who were its enemies, nor evil to be committed by those who were its friends, 
—would be such a work as we could never consent to edit ; andifthere be any 
individuals who have given the ‘ Oriental Herald’ their support, under the 
impression that, in return for this, it would spare their public errorsany more 
than those of other men, they have committed a very great mistake, for which, 
however, we have never given ground, and should undeceive themselves 
without delay. 

To conclude~We admit the report of Dr. Gilchrist’s speech to have been 
extremely brief; but a speech of more than four hours long, whether deli- 
vered by him or any other individual, can never be reported fully in our 
a The remedy is, either to speak within a reporter’s compass, (half an 

our for each speaker at furthest,) or to publish a corrected report in a 
pamphlet at the speaker’s own risk and expense. We have no doubt, but 
that some portions, even of the parts reported, are not as Dr. Gilchrist 
actually meant to express them, though as near the truth as the imperfections 
ofa condensed report will allow , at least that nothing is intentionally misstated. 
We are willing to give him credit, therefore, for a better case, and better 
arguments to support it, than appeared in this imperfect report. And, lastly, 
we can assure him, that so far from having the slightest feeling of hostility to 
any undertaking in which he is engaged, or to himself personally, we highly 
applaud his unwearied zeal ; we respect his integrity and benevolence ; we be- 
lieve him to be one of the most disinterested labourers in the public cause ; and 
we should be most happy to see him in the East India Direction ;—but, if we 
do not deem his judgment infallible, it is no more than we think of men whom 
he himself would rank among the greatest of the age ; for all are at least 
liable to fall into error; and no good or honest man can be really injured, or 
ought to be displeased, by having those errors commented on and corrected 
by his fellow-men. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 13. L 














Dsgats at tHe East Inpta House. 


Wednesday, March 16, 1827. 

The minutes of the last Court having been read, 

The CuarrMan informed the Court, that it was made special in pursuance 
of the following requisition : 

‘We, the undersigned Proprietors of India Stock, being duly qualified, 
request you will convene a General Court of Proprietors, for the purpose of 
cousidering the following propositions :—To inquire, whether, in the present 
state of the Hon. Company’s Empire in the East, the condition of the 
naval force, called the Bombay Marine. is such as the welfare of the country 
and the interests of the Hon. Company demand. We are, honourable Sirs, 
your most obedient humble servants, 


* Josepu Hume James PATERSON Joun ADDINELL 
*‘eICESTER STANHOPE W. MAxrFieLp J.B. Gitcurist 
* W. Mason Joun LEDGER W. TuornTon.’” 


GENERAL TuornTON, before the business of the day commenced, handed 
to the Chair a notice of a motion he meant to bring forward at the next Ge- 
neral Court. ’ 

Mr. Poynper moved for a copy of the statement laid before the Directors 
by Mr. Huddlestone, previous to his quitting the Direction. 

The CuHatrman considered it essential to the proceedings of that Court, to 
go on with the regular business of the day, and declared his opinion, that it 
was irregular for any motion to be entertained, until the regular business of 
the day had been disposed of. 

Dr. Gicurist wished to know, whether the Proprietors were prevenied 
from putting a simple question to the Chairman, by act of Parliament or by 
any bye-law ; or whether by the ¢pse dizit of the Chairman only? He wished 
to put a question— 

Mr. WeEeEprN« rose to order. The Chairman was a better judge of forms 
than any other Proprietor, and he, therefore, moved for the order of the day. 

Dr. Gincurist hoped, that as a gallant General, near him, had been allowed 
to give notice of a motion, the same indulgence would be extended to him. 

The CuatrMan stated, that the requisition before the Court had been read, 
and if the hon. Proprietor chose to bring forward his motion when that 
business was disposed of, he was at perfect liberty so to do. 


Tue BomBay Marine. 


Captain MAxr1e.p then rose and said: Before we proceed to the order of 
the day, I beg to call the attention of the Court to an anonymons letter I have 
received ; it is the second letter with which I have been favoured; and, as I 
have no other way of answering it, and it refers to the business of General 
Courts, it may not be quite irrelevant for me to read it. It is as follows: 


‘Sir, London, March 7, 1897. 

‘ If you persist in the course you are now pursuing at the India House, you 
will soon have cause to repent it; the following the example of Mr. Hume 
may involve you in difficulties to which he is not exposed. It is said, you 
pique yourself as being a good shot, but be not too confident, it will not be 
sufficient to save you, and you had better reflect in time before it is too late 
and take the warning of an . 

Ant Meppier.’ 

On this letter I have only to remark, that I have not, in the whole course 

of my life, ever met with or known any man of whom I can form so con- 
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temptible an opinion, as to believe him to be the author of it, and whoever 
he may be, he must know but little of me. 

I asserted some time ago, in the Court, that the Bombay Marine corps was 
neglected, degraded, and persecuted ; and the hon. Proprietor ou the floor, 
the Member for Aberdeen, justly remarked, that if such were the case, it would 
be better to bring the subject under consideration, and offered te second a 
motion to this etfect; I pledged myself to do so, and I now proceed to re- 
deem my pledge. 

I commence with the charge of neglect. If I were to say, that since the 
orders of 1799 the Court has been obnoxious to that eharge, I should be borne 
out by evidence ; but to save time, shall commence with a few extracts from 
a letter addressed by Mr. Money, the late superintendent of marine to the 
Bombay Government, in reply to some sweeping,censures passed by the Di- 
rectors on that unprotected service, in their leiter of the 8th of April 1806. 
The superintendent’s letter is dated the 17th of Oct. 1807, is to be found on 
the records of this house, and unless evidence can be produced of orders hav- 
ing been issued to remedy the evils he complains of, the charge of neglect is 
fully proved. The following are paragraphs of Mr. Money’s letter : 

* Permit me, on a subject so materially interesting to the department com ‘ 
mitted to my trust, to state with all respectful deference to the opinion of the 
Hon, Court, what I conceive to be the causes of every defect and deficiency in 
the marine character and institution. 

* The want of a code of laws enacted by legislative authority, has been, 
and continues to be, the promivent defect of the marine establishment ; sucha 
code would raise it from that state of degradation, to which its legitimate cha- 
racter is too generally consigned by the contemptuous opinion of mankind ; it 
would infuse into its feeble system, sustained with much vexation and with 
little credit, those energies which all other military corps possess, and which 
lead them to distinction and renown. 

‘It is only necessary, I humbly conceive, to refer to a description of the 
duties expected from the Marine, as given by the Hon. Court, in their public 
letter under date, Aug. 1, 1798, to render it manifest, without a waste of argu- 
ment, that a corps having such services to perform, should be vested with 
legal authority, and its discipline upheld by the power of a legal tribunal, 
The Hon. Court, in-vhe second paragraph of the letter referred to, have stated 
the following to be objects of the establishment of their marine force. Ist, 
To protect the trade from port to port, &c.; 2nd., to defend the Company’s 
trade and possessions ; 3d., to transport troops, &c.; 4th., to make nautical 
discoveries ; S5th., to convey packets. It must be very evident, upon the 
most superficial review of these duties, that their effective and creditable exe- 
cution depends upon professional knowledge, public zeal, and strict discipline 
and subordination. 

‘ ‘The next principal defect in the marine establishment results, inmy humble 
judgment, from the low state to which the officers’ comparative rank is 
reduced. By the old regulations of the Hon. Company. yet unrepealed, the 
commanders of their regular ships from Europe take their rank between a 
captain and a major in the army. By the orders of the Hon. Court already 
reterred to, it is directed, that in order to preserve due respect and atten 
tion to the officers of the Marine, who, on important occasions, are associated 
with the military, corresponding rank should be assigned as follows :—The 
commodore to rank with a colonel in the army; captains of ships, of 28 years 
and upwards, or senior captains, with lieutenant-colonvels ; junior captains 
with majors; first lieutenants enrol with captains, &e. This distinction, 
supported by a code of martial law, would give to the marine corps all the 
vigour and spirit which it would be rendered capable of possessing ; but by 
subsequent resolutions, the corresponding rank was virtually abolished, and 
the code of laws which the Supreme Government so strongly recommend 
ed, and the Hon. Court declared, upon a conviction of its necessity, that it 
was their intention to procure, has never been cbtained. 
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commanders of their regular ships, whose corresponding rank with the military 
rated between that of a major aad a captain, should precede all the captains 
of the Marine, having the comparative rank of lieutenant-colonels in the 
army. I ought to be one of the last to impugn any resolution tending to honor 
a service, in which I passed a great portion of my life, and to which, from 
connections and friendship, [ may be supposed to be naturally attached ; but 
if now belonging to that service, I feel persuaded that my sentiments of 
justice would be the same; while [ aim satistied, from the principles of disci- 
pline imbibed in the course of many years’ service in the navy, my sense of 
public expediency would concur with those sentiments of justice ; and in the 
situation which I hold, the expression of these opinions appears to me an act 
of indispensable duty. 

* Whatever of respect and attention the orders of 1798 were calculated to 
produce, has been completely extinguished by the regulations of comparative 
rank of 1804. By these, an officer who has served the Hon. Company, in 
a profession strictly confined to arms, and from which the advantages of trade 
of any description are rigidly excluded, who has arrived at a rank correspond- 
ing with that of a lieutenant-colonel in the army, &c. which he has held fora 
period of 14 or 15 years, finds himself compelled to yield precedence to the 
commander of a regular ship, ranking below a major in the army, who, 
perhaps, has not been 10 years at sea, who, but a short time before, may have 
been (and I believe it has been the case) a mate of a ship at this very port, 
and whose ship at present the captain of the Marine may be destined to 
convoy. 

‘ These circumstances, combined with the want ofa code of laws, precludes 
the mind from aspiring to a respectabie rank in society, they tend to depress 
every feeling of laudable ambition, and blight, by their natural operation on 
the character of man, all that esprit du corps, which it is so much to the 
public advantage to encourage and cherish, and which has led to the aggran- 
dizement of all other military services.’ 


‘On the 22d of May 1894, the Hon. Court was pleased to direct that the 


The letter then exhibits a comparative statement of the pay and pensions of 
the Marine and the Army, no less creditable to its amiable writer, than illus- 
trative of the neglected and depressed state of the Marine; but as mere pay 
is not all that an officer attaches value to, I shall not quote it. Itmay now be 
said, perhaps, that the Directors were*desirous of obtaining a code of laws 
for the government of the Marine, but they had not power to effect it ; I will 
in charity suppose so, and then ask if the Directors were sincerely disposed 
to render the Marine efficient and respectable, how they happened to avoid 
doing what certainly was in their power? Did they frame any regulations 
for its better management? Did they issue any orders to construct vessels 
adapted to accommodate the crew crammed on board, or to bear the guns 
thick into them? Did they repeal or explain the inconsistent order regarding 
rank of 1804? Or did they adopt any measure whatever to remedy the pal- 
pable evils pointed out in the superintendent’s letter ? 

That manly and feeling letter of the superintendent had, I believe, no other 
effect, than to reduce his interest in this House; and he shortly afterwards 
resigned his office in disgust, and another was appointed in no way resembling 
him ; from which hour the Bombay Marine has met with continual degradation 
and persecution. 


Mr. Money’s retirement from the offiee of superintendent was no less a source 
of regret to the officers of the Marine, than of injury to the public interest. 
With talents the most useful, he possessed an activity of body and mind which 
afforded him no leisure ; every hour of his time was devoted to the public ; 
he undertook business of every description, and always performed it well; he 
infused a portion of his own spirit, energy, and pride, into the breasts of those 
employed under his authority, and coufided in ability and worth where he 
found it; he had no illiberal prejudices to gratify, and the best recommenda- 
tion for his favour and support was zeal and activity. Envy may revile and 
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self-interest seek to blacken, but his fame as a public servant will survive 
every effort to blast it, in spite of all the efforts of low and little minds; and 
the attachment of the Marine corps to him after his retirement, testifies their 
high sense of his virtues and worth, while their affection does honour to their 
gratitude. 

The pay of the marine officers admits of no comparison with the other 
branches of the service ; it is enough to state that a captain of Marine’s pay 
and allowance is but 360 rupees per month, while that of a branch pilot at 
Calcutta is 700 per month, or 850 if sent beyond the Sand Heads. Yet such 
pittance of the captains of the marine is not secured to them, as, by the orders 
of the Marine Board at Caleutta, dated March 30, 1814, the captains of the 
marine are held responsible for all advances made to any of the crew on the 
Company’s account, and the loss sustained by desertion deducted from the 
pay of the captains ; such illiberal rule is not applied to any other branch ef 
this service, or of any service whatever. 

As every liberal-minded man must naturally suppose the officers of the 
Bombay Marine were governed by some reasonable and specific regulations, 
I must entreat attention to the capricious absurdity, cruelty, and injustice to 
which they were exposed by the neglect of the Court of Directors to esta- 
blish a specific and impartial regulation for their management. A commander 
and all the officers of one of the eruizers were placed under arrest early in 
April 1818, on charges framed by Mr. Meriton, superintendent of marine; 
and having gone through the usual forms of trial, the proceedings were sent 
up to Government on the 8th of the month; but not being satisfactory, the 
Court was directed to re-assemble and put certain questions, which was 
accordingly done, and the second proceedings were forwarded to Government 
also. From this time until the 28thof November, the prisoners were kept in 
suspense, when they were again called before the court, who informed them 
that the Government had directed certain questions to be put to them, and 
that they were expected to give implicit answers to them; the commander 
begged to know if he stood before that court as a prisoner, which plain ques- 
tion the court could not answer, but simply repeated the purpose for which 
they were assembled ; the commander testified his willingness to answer any 
questions the Government might wish to put to him, after they had giver 
their final decision on his case; but whilst he stood before that court as a 
prisoner, he must decline giving any answer. The proceedings were then 
closed, and a third time sent to the Government, who gave their final decision 
some time afier ; and notwithstanding the punishment already inflicted, the 
commander was suspended until some time in 1819. It is hardly possible 
to conceive that any public authority should have descended to such eapri- 
cious measures,—measures no less repugnant to every sort of judicial pro- 
cedure, than to every liberal or honourable feeling; but the sweeping 
measure of placing commanders, lieutenants, and even midshipmen, all in 
arrest together, could only be borne out and countenanced by a Government 
exhibiting a total disregard for even the shadow and forms of justice. 

The following circumstance will be found in the public records, and will 
therefore, I trust, be admitted as evidence: In 1812, Lieutenant Boyce of the 
ship Mercury, was put under arrest by his commander, Lieutenant Blort ; and 
in order to try him, the superintendent assembled a court, in which he placed 
two of the officers of Indiamen as members. Lieutenant Boyce held a com- 
mission, those gentlemen had no commissions, and belonged to merchant ships, 
they could not be expected, from such habits and the duties they had to per- 
form, to be proper judges, while the degradation and injury offered to the 
marine officer was evident and studied, as there was no want of marine 
officers in port to form such court. Such, however, is the undefined and for- 
lorn state in which the marine corps is left, that ifan assemblage of boatswains 
or gunners, or even if serjeants and corporals, had been selected by its super- 
infendent to form such court, the marine officer had no remedy. 


Although there was but one ship in the service large enough to carry the 
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guns put on board her, to offer ordinary accommodation to the crew, or be 

held in the least respect by the pirates in the Persian Gulph, that solitary 

ship did the superintendent induce Government to sell, and sold she was at 

auction for not more than two-thirds of her value. This threw an old officer 

out of employ, and blasted the hopes and prospects of every officer in the, 
Marine, while he induced Government to suspend all promotion by the over- 

plus of officers thus created. The ship I have alluded to, was the Morning- 

ton of 20 guns, and the largest vessel remaining after her was the Teignmouth 

of about 250 tons, which, in his Majesty’s service, would have had on board 

at the most only 10 or 12 guns, but was, in the Marine, absurdly crammed 

with 18 guns, and at one time with 20. It was as injudicious as cruel so to 

equip her, as it rendered her unsafe, and, in the event of capture, ensured the 

disgrace of whoever commanded her. The rest of the vessels were of the 
same stamp, except that they were much smaller; and one, the Ariel, a brig 

of 180 tons, carrying 14 guns, was so crank that she overset and sunk in a 
squall in the Persian Gulph, although her foresail only was set, and of her 
crew only three men were saved. 

In October 1814, the Vestal, being under orders to carry despatches to Bus- 
sora, her Commander, Lieutenant Phillips, was directed to receive on board 
by the superintendent a certain number of bales, belonging to private mer- 
chants at Bombay, as freight. That officer represented respectfully the utter 
incompetency of his vessel to carry any cargo, as it was with difficulty he 
could carry provisions and water for the crew ; his objections were everruled, 
and the bales sent on board, which he, sooner than deprive the crew of their 
wretched accommodation, stowed in his own cabin. By the Court’s orders 
of 1798, all freight exeept bullion was prohibited to be carried in cruizers ; but 
the disregard of orders by the superintendent, brought into the Bombay 
treasury the pitiful sum of 160 rupees. The Vestal was a small sharp brig, 
of 160 tons burthen, scarcely able to carry 10 ewt. of water and provisions ; 
and as the superintendent of marine had commanded an Indiaman many years, 
he could not plead ignorance of the inability of the Vestal to carry any eargo 
whatever. What was the consequence ? not mere discontent and degradation 
to the unfortunate commander, but death. The Vestal’s cabin was very small, 
and had neither port nor scuttle ; the Persian Gulph is dreadfully hot and un- 
healthy ; such stowage produced a violent attack of the liver, and an officer 
of distinguished merit, who had served nearly 20 years, fell a victim, not to 
the cause of his country, but to injustice and cruelty. There is no fear, 
however, of the recurrence of such a pitiful effort again, as a recent act 
of the Legislature renders any cruizers which may be so stuffed, a prize to 
any of his Majesty’s ships that will seize her. 

It is well known, that in every sort of ship, merchantman or vessel of war, 
some difference of accommodation is allotted to the persons serving on board, 
but the superintendent, to give a deathblow to the service at once, sought to 
confound all ranks ; he therefore ordered that the births allotted to the mid- 
shipmen of the Vestal should be taken away, and the midshipmen crammed 
into the lieutenants’ cabin. ‘The lieutenants’ cabin on board the Vestal was 
only 9 feet by 7, and as there was no other, the surgeon was necessarily 
obliged to live and sleep in it also; such was the wretched den into which the 
superintendent ordered the midshipmen to be crammed. Putting rank, health, 
and comfort out of the question, the thing was impossible ; but the officer had 
no remedy ; and if he had ordered the pigs to be put in also, he must have 
submitted or resigned the service. It happened, however, that the surgeon 
belonged to the army, and was protected by its rules and regulations from 
such injustice ; he wrote to Government complaining that the accommodation 
allotted him in the Vestal was worse than that provided by Act of Parliament 
for horses during the Slave Trade ; the superintendent took fire at the reflec- 
tion, and preferred charges against him, but as a military officer could not be 
tried and punished without sufficient grounds, a court-martial saved him, and 
very properly remarked on the conduct and evidence of the superintendent, 
the details of which are to be found in the records of this house. 
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It may be supposed by some, utterly ignorant of the merits and claims of 
the Bombay Marine, that it deserved such treatment, er that it had forfeited all 
claim to attention, it is therefore with reluctance that I am compelled to 
advert to its conduct asa public body, of which I was proba ly one ot the least 
worthy members. First, then, onthe score of fidelity and attachment to their 
country, the marines are eminently conspicuous, aad it cannot be denied that 
they stood aloof and declined joining with the army, who invited them, when 
they, with arms in their hands, urged their claims to equal rank with his ma- 
jesty’s troops; the marines declined so doing, and were left uanoticed, while 
the army obtained the most liberal consideration. I have heard it said, that 
the marine deserved to be so neglected for not joining the army; if so, it 
will serve as a lesson to regulate the claims of military bodies in future, and 
teach them the just value of claims unsupported by power. For patriotism, 
in 1799, a subscription was set ou foot towards carrying on the war as a test 
of public opinion, and was liberally supported in this country ; it was also 
carried on in India, and most of the members of the ser.ice, civil, miliiary, 
and marine, subscribed towards it; but Captain Selby of the Bombay Marine 
subscribed the whole of his pay during the war; he stood a solitary instance 
of such devotion, and continuing his career, he at last sacrificed his life in the 
service of the Company. 

In no one solitary iastance has the British colours ever been lowered from 
the peak of one of these miserably ill-manned cruizers, to any enemy of 
inferior or even of equal force, while they have oftea proved successful in 
combating a powerful superiority. But, supposing military ardour and 
patriotism of no value in the estimation of the Company as regards its marine, 
let me address them simply as. merchants, and ask if disinterestedness on the 
part of its marine officers in preferring the Conipany’s interests to their own, 
could establish any claim? When the expedition was proceeding against 
Java, two cruizers, the Mornington and Malabar, fell in with two large 
Chinese junks, inthe Straits of Gasper, from Batavia bound to Amoy. By 
the orders of Council, Batavia being in a state of blockade, they were good 
prizes, and were in fact laden with Dutch property, by their manifest and 
papers valued at 690,000/. sterling ; they were taken by the cruizers, apd the 
Captains Dean and Maxfield, would have sent them to Prince of Wales island 
for condemnation, but were prevented by Commodore Ilayes, who commanded 
the marine force on that expedition. His order was short, and, in justice to 
him, I shall read it. 


‘To Captains R. Dean and William Maxfield, Commanders of the 
Honourable Company’s ships of war, Mornington and Malabar. 


‘ Honourable Company's ship of war, Malabar, Java Sea, July 31, 1811. 
Lat. 5° 41'S., Long. 106° 46' E. 


‘GenTLEMEN,—As the Government of China seek every pretext to em- 
barrass the Honourable Company's commercial transactions at Canton, I am 
induced to believe the captured junks, taken possession of by the respective 
ships under your immediate command, may be made a plea to interrupt the 
important trade in that quarter, which is now not only considered of vital 
interest to them, but to the state generally. I feel myself imperiously called 
upon to prevent any occurrence which may be productive of such destructive 
effects ; I am therefore impelled to direct you to withdraw the prize masters 
and crews from the junks in question, and to command you to permit them to 
proceed towards their original destination. Iu thus exercising my authority, 
(perhaps exceeding its legal bounds,) I am not insensible of the great sacrifice 
which must be made by enforcing the foregoing commmands, but I trust we 
alike feel we have the honour to serve the most liberal masters in the world, 
and [ congratulate myself upon the conviction that the officers to whom these 
commands are addressed, know how to appreciate the was Host of wealth, 
when placed in competition with the interest of their employers, and of their 
country. Iam, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, “"“: 

* Joun Haves, Commander of all tte Honourable Company's 
ships and vessels on the Java Expedition,’ 
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This leiter affords a good illustration of the impolicy of the Company’s 
orders of 1804. Suppose, for a moment, that Commodore Hayes had not been 
present, but that one of the China ships had been in company, it is not 
possible to believe the commander of any of such ships would have issued 
such a letter as this, and still less likely that any captain of the marine 
would have paid the least attention to it if he had. ‘The man who made this 
vast sacrifice then (I mean Commodore Hayes) was not worth one shilling, 
nor do I believe he is now. ‘This disinterestedness and gallantry, of which 
the records of this house contain abundant proof, would, in any other service 
but the Bombay Marine, have obtained for him honour and distinction. The 
two officers to whom the order was addressed to release the junks, submitted 
a memorial to this Court on the subject, which shared the fate of other marine 
memorials sent home to this country. As to the Commodore, [ am not aware 
that the Court ever condescended to remark upon his conduct on that occasion ; 
unless it induced them to take a more liberal view of the question of prece- 
dence, when Lord Amherst was guilty of handing the wife of this old and 
distinguished officer'to table, before the lady of one of the Bengal Civil 
servants, Mr. Udney. I think indeed that this offence placed the Commodore 
in considerable jeopardy, from which he was probably extricated by the 
Directors ; and not impossibly, in consideration of the disinterested manner in 
which he executed the duty of Commodore in ordering the release of the 
Chinese junks. 

If the feelings of the marine officers, and their character and efficiency is of 
no value in the estimation of the Court, it may be worth while to estimate 
the importance of the corps by some other test; let us therefore try it by 
pounds, shillings and pence. From what has been stated, [ trust it will not be 
asserted that the Bombay Marine was efficient, or even available for any 
good purpose, since 1812; but if such an assertion is made, I shall readily 
meet and confute it. And yet, the expense of this corps, from 1812 to 1826, 
was not less than 1,200,000/.. The decadence of the marine induced the 
growth of piracy in the Gulph of Persia, which compelled Government to 
equip expeditions against them, entailing an expense of 1,000,000Z. sterling ; the 
mereginterest of which would have provided and paid an efficient naval force 
of double the nominal force called the Bombay Marine, for ever. In 1912, 
the presence of a single cruizer of 20 guns prevented a war with the Burmese, 
and obtained ample reparation for an insult offered ; at that time there was as 
good an occasion for war as since, but Lord Minto had the Malabar of 20 
guns to support the arguments of the British Envoy at Rangoon; the 
Burmese Government were ripe for hostilities, and the Viceroy received orders 
from his court, which were published in the streets, to send the British Envoy 
as well as the captain of the cruizer up to the capital in irons, and on the 
Envoy attempting to embark with his escort, &c. on board the Malabar, 
two of the Burmese war-boats, out of about twenty that were in motion round 
the cruizer, seized one of the Mal«bar’s cutters, and attenipted to tow her off; 
the commander of the Malabar instantly ordered the guns of the Malabar, 
then within pistol shot, to be pointed at the two war boats and cutter, but 
not to fire, as the Envoy, who was still in the boats, might have been sacrificed ; 
he at length reached the Malabar, and a message was instantly sent to the 
Viceroy, demanding instant reparation for the outrage by his delivering up 
the commanders of the war-boats in irons, and disavowine the act on the 
part of his Government; he was given half an hour to consider of it, at the 
expiration of which time, if they were not sent on board the Malabar, she 
would commence hostilities; the commanders of the war boats were sent off 
handcuffed, and every atonement made by the Viceroy. 

The want of a respectable cruizer at Bengal in 1823-4, previous to our 
rupture with the Burmese, compelled the Bengal Government to equip and 
send a pilot schooner into the river Naaf, as a measure ef naval defence ; 
but its feeble and unwarlike appearance encouraged rather than repressed 
the aggressions of the Burmese, who seized the coinmander and carried him 
off, and then augmented the grounds of dispute, and precipitated us into 2 
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war which. has cost us probably twenty millions sterling, and the lives of 
thousands of our brave and valuable troops. 

On the conduct of the present superintendent of the Bombay marine, Mr. 
Buchanan, I shall offer but one observation: he has just given the command 
of the Hastings frigate, and the Ernaud, the two largest ships in the Bom- 
bay marine, to two mates of the Country Service, whichis no less aa act of 
injustice to the marine officers, than of disregard for the interests of the 
Company. As there are plenty of marine officers, of all grades, unemployed, 
though still on pay, why should the expense of Government be thus in- 
creased by.employing persons not in the service, to say nothing of the injustice 
offered to the officers of that corps: Would the Commander-in-Chief at 
either of the Presidencies give the command of any of the battalions, or even of 
a company of sepoys, to a mate of the Country Service, or even to a meri- 
torious officer of the King’s service? It is well known they would not; but 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the army are all King’s officers, and embued 
with military feelings, and the credit and efficiency of the corps entrusted to 
their charge are in their estimation no less objects of duty then of pride. 











I now beg to move that the following papers be laid before this Court: Ist, 
The old, but unrepealed regulations of the Court of Directers, establishing 
the relative rank of the Commanders, &c. of their regular and chartered ships, 
&c. with the Hon. Company’s Army. 2nd, The Court of Directors’ orders 
establishing the relative rank of the officers of the Bombay marine with the 
officers of their army, in their letter of August Ist, 1795. 3rd, The Court of 
Directors’ orders, respecting the rank of commanders of their regular ships, 
with reference to the officers of the marine, dated May 22d, 1804. 4th, Mr. 
Money’s (superintendent of marine) letter to the Bombay Government, in reply 
to an extract from the Court of Directors’ letter of April Sth, 1806. 5th, The 
memorial of the officer of the Bombay Marine collectively, urging the 
Court of Directors to consider the condition of the corps, submitted since the 
year 1894. 6th, The letters from the Government in India to the Court of 
Directors, urging the Court of Directors to obtain a code of laws for the 
Government of the marine, and to render it efficient since 1798. 7thy A 
return, exhibiting the number, size, and tonnage of the ships end vessels, 
composing the Bombay Marine, inthe year 1800, 1507, and Is21. Sth, A return 
of the officers employed either as agents for transports or in the command of 
ships or vessels fitted out by the Company during the Burmese war, with 
the salaries, viz. pay and allowances granted them per month, with the names 
and force of the vessels they commanded. 9th, A statement, exhibiting the 
pay and allowances of each grade or rank of the officers in the Bombay 
Marine. 10th, A return, exhibiting the pay and allowances of said rank or 
grade in the Bengal Pilot Establishment. llth, The superintendent’s orders 
to Lieutenant Phillips, dated Bombay, 26th of October 1814, and the 29th of 
October 1814, and the replies of Lieutenant Phillips of the same dates. 
12th, The Court Martial on Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Lewellyn, of the Vestal, 
on charges dated 12th of June ISIS. 13th, The Memorial of the Commander 
of the Mornington and Malabar, relative ‘to giving up the China Junks, 
dated 8th December, 1814, at Calcutta. I4ih, A statement, exhibiting the 
pay and expense of the Superintendent and his office establishment per annum. 
Also, the annual aecount of the pay and allowances of all the officers of the 
Bombay Marine, doing duty with the corps, perannum, or for one year. 15th, 
‘rhe actual expenses, designated Marine charges ‘at Bombay, from the year 
1806 to 1826. 16th, The expense incurred for the expedition sent against the 
pirates in the Persian Gulph siace 1806 








Colonel STANHOPE rose to second the motion. The honourable Chairman 
had stated that it was— 

The CuarrMan understood that the hon. Proprietor seconded the motion, 
In point of form it was necessary that it should be first read. 
The motion having been then read: 
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Colonel Stanuope confessed that as the hon. Chairman had mentioned the 
intention of the Directors to take into consideration the subject introduced to 
the Court that day, and alsv intimated a desire to redress the wiongs of the 
marine service, he had not conceived it to be necessary to have made the 
present requisition, and he was much annoyed when he saw his name attached 
to it, but he had subsequently had a communication with the gallant Proprie- 
tor, who informed him that the subject had been for three years under the con- 
sideration of the Directors. That, constantly, promises had been made, and as 
constantly broken. With respectto the hon, Chairman himself, he placed the 
greatest reliance on his intention to consider the subject, but the “ourt was 
very shortly to be deprived of his useful services in the Chair, and he there- 
fore thought that his gallant Friend was wisé and warranted in bringing for- 
ward his motion. He would premise one or two words with respect to the 
conduct and character of that gallant Proprietor. He was no factions charac- 
ter, no disappointed officer, whose only object was to oppose the course of 
the Directors. He had nine or ten times publicly received approbation, and 
had had stars bestowed on him. With respect to the disinterestedness of 
Commodore Hayes, which his gallant Friend had mentioned, let it be re- 
membered, too, that his gallant Friend was also present on that occasion, and 
lost a considerable share of the prize money. The Bombay Marine service 
was one of the oldest branches of the service, and his gallant Friend had 
truly stated, that there never was an instance of any ship having lowcred its 
colours to an enemy of equal force. Under these circumstances, he thought 
that service was entitled to the consideration of the Court of Proprietors ; 
and he could not help observing that indigoities had been offered to it. La 
the first place, it was very unfair that the officers in the Marine service were 
deprived of the rank which they formerly possessed. A captain in the Marine 
service used be equal in rank to a colonel in the army, but now a captain in 
that service was between a major and colonel. This circumstance led to the 
ridiculous occurrence alluded to by his gallant Friend. It appeared that 
Commodore Hayes and his wife were invited to diue with the Governor-Gene- 
ra!, who led to the dinner table the wife of Commodore Hayes before Mrs. 
Udney. Upon this, long minutes of the transaction were sent home to the 
Court of Directors, who pondered for a long time over the weighty matter, 
and at last came to the decision—was it of punishing Lord Amherst or the 
amiable and charming lady? No!—but they came to the resolution of un- 
commodoring Commodore Hayes. Mr. Wynn, however, considered that 
decision unfair, and had thought proper to reverse it. The Bombay Marine 
service had been left without any law to regulate their conduct. He would 
ask the Court of kroprietors if they ever saw a civilized state or military 
government left without any law? In the latter, it was thought in another 
place, that the discipline must be much more vigorous; that there was some- 
thing in the conduct and character of Englishmen that made flogging neces- 
sary ; a practice which was abolished on the Continent. In the Bombay 
Marine service there was no martial law. It was sometimes governed by the 
rules of the navy; and, at other times, by the regulations of the Court of 
Directors. Every thing was left vague and uncertain, and, in point of fact, 
the service was under the dominion of no law but of arbitrary power. He 
would ask the Court of Directors if they approved of such a system? They 
say that they do not approve of ii, but were going to redress the grievances 
complained of. Three years had been delayed in effecting that object, which, 
in his opinion, almost amounted to adenial of justice, It was an unjust thing 
to place, as had been done, captains of the Marine service under the com- 
mand of commanders of Indian ships. It was quite as indignant a thing as to 
place a ship of war under the command of a captain of a merchant vessel. 
He would, however, tell the Court the reasons why these practices were 

allowed. The fact was, thatthe Bombay Marine service was not represented 
on the other side of the bar, while the merchant’s service was represented 
there. There were no less than four Directors who had belonged to the East 
India trading sea service ; but not one who belonged to the Military Marine. 
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Another reason was, because East India trading captains came in contact with 
the Directors, but the commanders of the Military Marine were quite beyond 
the reach of this intercourse. One great advantage to the captains of East 
Indiamen being put over the,Marine commanders was, that they could go 
into port whenever they pleased to sell their portion of the cargoes. Under 
these circumstances, it appeared to him that nothing could be worse than the 
system at present in force, and he trusted that the hon. Chairman would do his 
best to amend it; otherwise it would be better to do away with the Bombay 
service entirely, to reward the officers by pension, and give the remaining 
money to his Majesty’s navy. 

Sir Joun Dovie said, there were two things that struck him. One was, 
that if the Proprietors had a marine at all, it ought to be in the most efficient 
State possible ; and the other was, that as the Company had the control of 
managing the vast Empire of the East, it ought also to have the power of 
defending it; and not be subject to the caprice of any accidental men. But 
he thought that if the Chairman and the other Directors were endeavouring to 
place the Bombay service on the most efficient footing—giving the honourable 
Mover and Seconder the fullest credit for the motives that actuated them— 
yet he submitted that if the Directors at this very moment were endeavouring 
to get the best advice to elect that worthy object, it would be more eligible 
to leave it in their hands. 

The Cuairman had listened with great attention to the statement made by 
the gallant Officer, who had proposed the motion before the Court. He had 
also listened with equal attention to the gallant Colonel who seconded that 
motion, as well as to the saggestion offered by the gallant General on the floor ; 
and he confessed that he was most gratified with that suggestion. He had on 
a former occasion stated in the most explicit terms, that the Court of Direc- 
tors were earnestly intent on the improvement of the Bombay service. He 
admitted, for along time, that many difficulties had occurred in the progress of 
their efforts from that peculiarity which existed in the naval service, of a kind 
of jealousy of interference with any naval authority. It was a kind of jealousy 
to which much of the respectability and benefit derived from that service was 
owing, and which ought to be encouraged rather than otherwise. He had 
great pleasure in saying that, as far negociations had passed with the naval 
department of this country, he had every reason to be satisfied with the great 
disposition shown to afford every assistance to the Company in the object 
they had in view, namely, placing the Indian Marine Service on a respectable 
footing, aud he thought that he should be doing great injustice to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Admiralty, if he did not state, that‘there seemed to 
be as strong a desire on his part to further the views of the Company, as if he 
had a personal interest in their affairs. Such being the case, he certainly did 
think that it would be desirable for the Court to adopt the suggestion ten- 
dered by the gallant General; but with the expression of that wish he could 
not allow the honourable Mover’s speech to pass unnoticed. 

The leading object in that speech seemed to him to be, to cast reflections on 
the memory of the late Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, (Mr. Meriton.) 
He therefore thought that there was a peculiar degree of justice due to that 
Superintendent, to bring to the recollection of the Court the gallant services 
which recommended him to the notice of the Court of Proprietors. The gal- 
lant conduct of Captain Meriton and Captain Stewart, in an action with the 
French, and in which the former was very severely wounded, would be in 
the recollection of many Members of that Court. When the post of Super- 
intendent to the Bombay Marine service became vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Money, Captain Mereton became a candidate for the office, and he (the 
Chairman) had taken great pains to bring his services to the notice of the 
Proprietors, and he believed he was instrumental in getting him appointed. 
If his subsequent conduct rendered him liable to such observations as had 
been made, he certainly should not attempt to defend it; but he had no reason 
to believe that his conduct as Superintendent deserved those strong animad- 
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versions. At any rate he was gone to render an account, which no doubt 
would be a just one, but it was rather hard on that man that he.was made the 
subject of discussion, where neither he nor his friends were present to vindi- 
cate his conduct. (1) 

With respect to the observations which had been made on the conduct of 
the present Superintendent, he could only say, if he had giveu prefereace to 
naval officers serving in merchant ships over those of the Marine service, he 
had done wrong, and he would have no hesitation, if the fact were established 
to his conviction, of proposing to the Court of Directors to express strongly 
their opinion on such conduct; but he should like to look into that part of 
the story, before he pronounced the Superintendent to be guilty of the mis- 
conduct imputed to him. 

He was free to adinit that the Bombay Marine service had laboured under 
many disadvantages. The gallant O'licer had said that it was neglected by 
the Court of Directors. ‘l'o that assertion he begged leave to give a most 
complete denial. As far as it had been competent in the Court of Directors 
to better the situation of the Marine service, it had been done ; where it was 
not in their power to do so, they had not been negligent in making applica- 
tion to that quarter, without the concurrence of which it could not be done. 
The Court of Directors had dove every thing to make the efficers of the Marine 
service comfortable in a pecuniary way, and it was in that way only that they 
could afford encouragement to that gallant corps; but he believed that at the 
time the officers entered the service, they entered it with an understanding, 
that as long as they continued in that service they were to receive certain 
portions of pay. What had been done since, therefore, by the Court of 
Directors, had been dove gratuitously and without obligation, though, he con- 
fessed, not without being well deserved. It could not, then, be said that the 
corps bad been neglected as far as that Court had it in their power to act. 
Two or three times an increase had been made in, the allowances of the offi- 
cers, placing them on the same footicg with those in corresponding rank in 
the army. He believed that if the allowances made, were compared with 
those of his Majesty’s naval service, it would be found that the Bombay 
Marine was any thing but neglected by the Company ;—degraded it had never 
been. To keep themselves from degradation was entirely in the power of the 
officers themselves, and it was impossible for any class of persons to have 
more distinguished themselves or supported themselves from the idea of degra- 
dation. 

With respect to what had been said of the Superintendent, Mr. Money, it 
was not his intention in the least to detract from the praise of that officer. The 
hon. Proprietor, who had proposed the motion, had taken upon himself to say 
that Mr. Money resigned his office in disgust. He (the Chairman) had no 
means of knowing the motives which induced him to leave his office, but he 
knew that when he resigned, he went into a very profitable mercantile part- 
nership. He therefore supposed that Mr. Money quitted the service with a 
view to his owninterest, and that disgust at the service had nothing to do 
wiih it. 

Something had been said on the subject of un-commodoring Commodore 
Hayes. If he understood any thing of the nature of the nayal service, he had 
no hesitation in saying that the conduet of Lord Amherst might have been 
spared. With respect to naval rank, the Commodore does not exist on shore, 
but only where his pennant flies—at sea; and according to the established 





(1) This is the thousand times repeated and thousand times exposed fallacy 
of saying nothing but praise of the absent and the dead, a rule which, if 
adhered to in practice, would destroy all history, and put an end for ever to 
discussion and animadversion, on any subject on which the characters of indi- 
viduals were concerned. It is marvellous that the absurdity of this fallacy 
should not prevent its eternal repetition. 
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rules of society in India, and of the servicein general, he thought that it was 
stepping a great deal beyond that line of prudence and propriety, to have 
given to the wife of Commodore Hayes that rank and precedence which 
Lord Amherst did. 

He wished to say one word on the subject of the Chinese junks. He would 
put it to the Court to say whether, under the circumstances stated, it would 
have been just, upon the principles of naval law, to have imposed the same 
regulations on the subjects of an empire like that of China, who were totally 
ignorant of the existence of such regulations, and were employed in their or- 
dinary traffic, to which they had always belonged. But if, in consequence of 
war, we had put into rigid force those regulations, what would have become 
at this moment of the Chinese trade? and if there had been any interruption 
to that, what would have become of the East India Company? (2) He had 
no wish to detract from the disinterestedness of Commodore Hayes; but if he 
had not given up the junks in question, he would have been extremely regard- 
less of the interests of this Company, of which he was a servant. 

With respect to the promises he had made, be could assure the Court, that 
they had not only not been broken, but not atall neglected. Farther, and very 
material progress had been made towards the attainment of the object he had 
in view ; and he was thoroughly convinced that was so likely to impede that 
progress. As for the subject to be taken into premature discussion, he cer- 
tainly had expected that some more attention and credit would have been given 
to a statement coming from the place in which he stood ; and he could not say 
but that he felt something of disrespect shown to himself on the part of those 
gentlemen who had signed the present requisition. He felt himself therefore 
ealled upon to ask of the Proprietors for a declaration of their opinion, that 
he was entitled to their confidence in the statement he had made; and he 
begged leave, therefore, netwithstaading the declaration of an hon, Member 
on a former occasion, that he thought it not decorous for any thing like praise 
to be moved from that side of the bar, to take the liberty of moviog an amend- 
ment upon the proposition before the Court, which could not be looked upon 
as praise, but as jusiice due to himself in calling for a confirmation of that 
confidence to which he considered himself eutitled, when he made a public 
statement from the Chair. He therefore moved the following amendment on 
the origingl motion: 

‘It having been declared from the Chair, that measures are in progress for 
improving the condition of ihe Bowbay Marine, and for placing it on a foot- 
ing more consonant to the merits and services of that distinguished corps, this 
Court is disposed to give confidence to the correctness of the statement thus 
giveu from the Chair ; and considers it, therefore, both injudicious and inex- 
pedient to force a premature discussion of the subject on this Court, until the 
details of the proposed plan come regularly before it.’ 

The Deputy Cnairman (Hon. Hugh Lindsay) rose to second the amend- 
ment. He certainly thought that the gallant Oilicer, when he heard the state- 
ment from the Chair that a measure upon the subject was in contemplation, 
would have been satisfied to leave it in the hands of the Directors. He gave 
all due credit to the merits of the Bombay Marine service ; he was aware that 
they had performed their duty in a very able manner, He concurred also with 
the hon. Proprietor as to the character of Mr. Money ; but it was within his 
own knowledge that that gentleman did not retire from the service with dis- 
gust. A gallant Officer had stated, that the Bombay service was not repre- 

















(2) This isan admission, on the part of the Chairman, that without the mo- 
nopoly of the China trade, the East India Company would soon be annihilated. 
In a commercial point of view, it is undeniable that they could do nothing 
without this monopoly. It will as undeniably be taken from them at the ex- 
piration oftheir present charter, as they themselves already know. Weshall 
then see how they will support themselves. 
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sented behind the bar; but he must observe, that the door was as open to offi- 
cers of that service as to any other Proprietor. 

Sir Cuartes Forses hoped that the gallant Proprietor would withdraw 
his motion. He gave him all credit for the purity, honour, and disinterested- 
ness of his motives ; but he could not help regretting that under the cireum- 
stances of the case, the motion had been brought forward. With respect to 
Mr. Money, he knew it was several months beiore that gentleman made up his 
mind to retire; and so far from his retiring in disgust, he deliberated for 
many months before he made up his mind to do so, and even then did it with 
great regret. He thought that the conduct of Commodore Hayes in giving up 
the junks was highly praise-worthy, and the officers in obeying so promptly 
the orders of that commander, recommended themselves strongly to the con- 
sideration of the Proprietors. 

Mr. 8. Dixon trusted the gallant Officer would follow the suggestion of- 
fered by the hon. Proprietor who spoke last, to withdraw his motion. If he 
did so, he supposed the amendment would fall to the ground as a matter of 
course. 

Dr. Giicnrist said, that the hon. Proprietor need not suppose that his 
speech would be the finishing one. His gallant Friend stood before the Court 
to claim their attention. He could not be texed with being a growler ; for 
his accounts had been settled with astonishing rapidity. The arguments em- 
ployed by the hon. Chairman were quite unreasonable, and equally unseason- 
able. The Bombay Service had received both insult and degradation, The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, after being twice called to order for not keeping 
to the subject of debate, concluded by stating, that the Bombay Marine and 
the Medical Establishment were the only two interests not represented behind 
the bar. 

Mr. Twintne supported the amendment, as he felt it to be an act of justice 
to the Chairman so todo. Without imputing unfair conduct to the persons 
who had signed the requisition, he must say, that he was surprised to see the 
subject pressed on, after the declaration made from the Chair. 

Mr. WeepiNnG thought it both frivolous and vexatious for the Court to be 
summoned two or three times for such purposes as the present. He would 
support the amendment if the language were stronger than it was; and he 
hoped the Court would not allow the original motion to be withdrawn. 

Captain Maxrietp, in reply, said—The hon. Chairman's unequivocal ac- 
knowledgments of the Bombay Marine, and his assertion that the honourable 
Court are using their utmost efforts to render the Marine efficient in every 
respect, are sufficiently satisfactory to me, and would operate to induce me 
to follow the suggestions of the hon. Baronet on the other side the Court, to 
withdraw the motion for papers, since the object I had in view was nearly 
accomplished. The high respect and deference I entertain for the hon. Ba- 
ronet, would at all times induce me to attend to any suggestion of his; but 
on this eccasion there is a difficulty in the way, which it is requisite I should 
explain ere I can adopt the course suggested. In the observations I have 
made, which, as far as the knowledge of the hon. Baronet goes, who resided 
at Bombay, have been most handsomely corroborated by bim, I have referred 
to documents and orders, to be found in the records of this House, in support 
of such assertions. The hon. Chairman has contented himself by merely con- 
tradicting those assertions, although he neither attempted, nor was it in his 
power, to confute a single position: he, however, moves an amendment, 
which he is certain of carrying, and rests content to meet stubborn facts, sup- 
ported by the undeniable evidence of the Company’s records, by such a pro- 
cedure. Under such circumstances, if I was to consent to withdraw my motion 
for papers, I should be shrinking from the proofs; and it is essentially re- 
quisite that I should avoid the possibility of such an imputation ; I, therefore, 
beg to say, that if the papers are produced, they will furnish incontrovertible 
proof as to who is in error, the Chairman or myself. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that if they do not fully establish all the assertions I have made as to 
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neglect, degradation, and persecution of the Marine, I pledge myself never 
again to raise my voice in this Court. The option, therefore, is with the hon. 
Chairman. I have moved for evidence ; I shrink not from it, Lask it, Leourt 
it, [ solicit it, and the public will judge between us. 

The Chairman adroitly endeavours to avoid much of the powerful evidence 
1 adduce, and to which he cannot oppose a single sentence by adverting to 
what he terms reflections on the late Superintendent of Marine. Now, I dis- 
tinctly in the outset declared, 1 should not offer any comments on the conduct 
of that officer, but I could not intend to be weak enough to refrain from ad- 
ducing facts in proof of his conduct. The hon. Chairman knows those facts 
are undeniable, and he must be aware they are to be found in the records. I 
am not answerable forthe orders or conduct of the Superintendent ; they are 
powerful proofs of his conduct, and I have an undoubted right to adduce them, 
and I think it were sufficient that I did not comment upon them. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Forbes) has stated, that from his intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Money, he begs to assure me, that geutleman did not resign in dis- 
gust, but that he had recourse to such ameasure to promote his own advantage. 
The hon. Baronet is no doubt better acquainted with his motives than I could 
be, and Iam therefore thankful for being put right in that instance. I was 
induced to believe Mr. Money had resigned in disgust, because I was aware 
that the Court of Directors had twice sent out some orders about that time, 
which were very unsatisfactory to him; at the same time it is easy to conceive, 
that Mr. Money might not be readily induced to resign in disgust a situation 
yielding between 5000. and 6000/. per annum, although the Court of Directors 
might determine the corps entrusted to his charge should not be rendered 
efficient, and when the executive authority were satisfied with a branch of 
their service in such a state, it is too much to expect that any individual, 
however public-spirited, should resign a lucrative office merely on that score. 

‘The hon. Chairman states, that Commodore Hayes, in ordering the release 
of the junks, performed a duty he owed the Company, and acknowledges that 
he probably thereby saved the Company from destruction, and the consequences 
attendant on the ruin of their trade at China. I ask, was the treatment I have 
described the Marine as having suaered, likely to inspire such devotion ; and 
have the Court ever acknowledged such service rendered by Commodore 
Hayes? The Commodore, in issuing such order, extended his authority. He 
was bot warranted in compelling those oificers to release the junks ; they did 
so out of respect and esteem for the man, and not from a belief they were 
bound to do so. The orders of Council, which were paramount to the orders 
of the Commodore and the commercial interest of this Company, were impera- 
tive ; and if those junks had been sent into any of the Admiralty courts, they 
would have been condemned. Yet, after such acknowledgment of the hon. 
Chairman, as to the Commodore's disinterestedness and devotion in making 
such sacrifice, he in the same breath tells us, that he voted in this Court to 
deprive that Commodore of his rank, and to reduce him to the rank only of 
Captain. The hon. Chairman and the Court of Directors did’so in order to 
prevent Lord Amherst from again handing the wife of this old meritorious 
officer before any of the ladies of the Civil Service ; and as an apology for 
doing so, he says he cannot conceive how the Commodore could be properly 
so designated on shore, and that all Commodores in the navy are only so for 
the time being when atloat. Then, again, the hon. Chairman evinces how 
little he knows of the Bombay Marine, as, by the Court orders and regulations, 
the Marine Commodore at Bombay is seldem or ever afloat, and yet he has a 
commission given him as Commodore with a position, rank, and pay; and, L 
believe, neither Commodore Beaty, Commodore Mainwaring, or Commodore 
Hakes, ever served afloat since they were promoted to that rank; while of 
all the olicers of the Bombay Marine, no one, young or old, ever served so 
much afloat in every rank as Commodore Hayes, who served for years afloat 
in this capacity, and has three different commissions conferring on him the rank 
of Commodore: But the hon. Chairman also forgot, or perhaps never knew, 
that when the Court of Directors conferred upon him the appointment he now 
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holds, it was in reward of his gallantry; and on the records of this House it 
will be found it was conferred without prejudice to his rank, or standing in 


the Marine. 

The hou. Chairman has expressed his belief that bringing the present sub- 
ject of discussion forward was premature ; but this must be measured by com- 
parison, and if it is premature to bring forward the defects of a corps which 
have operated unnoticed and unremedied for twenty-five years, Lam at a loss 
to guess what might be deemed a mature period for so doing. It, however, 
reminds me of a similar expression in a letter I once received from the Marine 
Board at Calcutta. The master of the ship I commanded died suddenly on 
shore, and some of my friends ordered his funeral. In the course of submit- 
ting the ship’s accounts, the Board made me pay the expenses of the funeral, 
and deducted it from my pay, informing me that the ordering the funeral of 
the master was premature, aud that I ought first to have communicated with 
the Board. It is unnecessary to say, that Bengal is not a place in which a 
corpse could be kept during such a correspondence ; but I determinee, if it 
ever happened again, to send the defunct body to the Marine Board, for the 
exercise of their judgment and discretion. 

The hon. Chairman has expressed his concern that confidence should not 
have been reposed in the sincerity of his efforts to improve the Marine, and 
which, he had stated, he was actually engaged in doing. In reply to that, I 
beg unequivocally to state my entire confidence and belief in the sincerity of 
his efforts, as well as of those of his Deputy ; but I am aware, that the Chairs 
go out in rotation, and that he will shortly quit that seat. I have also heard 
that the Marine was to be improved for the last twenty-five years, and I have 
been close watching the progress of such work for the last four years. In 
1823-4, when there was one of the most able and distinguished Members in 
that Chair, a strenuous effort was made with every chance of success; the 
object was nearly attained, but that distinguished Chairman went out by ro- 
tation, and the Marine, by the same rotary effort, which has operated for ibe 
last twenty-eight years, still remains unimproved until time and opportunity 
shall offer. 

The Cuairman stated, that if the papers called for were produced, it would 
occasion a delay of more than three years longer, before the Bombay Marine 
could get any redress. 

On the original motion being put from the Chair, only five hands were held 
up for it. It was negatived by a large majority. 

Colonel Stannore moved that the amendment should finish with the word 
‘Court ;’ and that the latter part, beginning with ‘considers it both inju- 
dicious and inexpedient,’ should be omitted. 

The CHairMan thought that the motion of the gallant Officer could not be 
entertained. 

Mr. WierAm thought that it could; for the Court had only decided that 
the original motion should be rejected. 

Mr. S. Dixon wished the word ‘ injudicious’ to be omitted. 

Sir. C. Fornes hoped the Chairman would be satisfied with rejecting the 
original motion. The amendment seemed rather to carry the censure too far. 


The CuarrMAn observed that he would abide by his original motion, when 
he saw that requisitions were continually being signed by a set of gentlemen, 
whose names only varied in the order in which they were put down in the requisi- 
tion. He did not wish to act in opposition to the desire of the Court, but he 
eonsidered these motions to be equally inexpedient and inconvenient, and he 
was determined to regulate his future conduct by the result of his amendment. 
He put the question in that point of view, in order that, as he was aboutto quit 
the Direction by rotation, those gentlemen might exert all their efforts to 
prevent him from being re-elected. He would not give up an atom of what 
was due to his own character and credit, or to the character and credit of those 
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who were associated with him. He really thought it was necessary to put a 
stop to these interminable discussions, which tended to no am (3) but 
merely to gratify some gentlemen who wished to make speeches. 

The Deputy Cuairman hoped the Chairman would persevere in pressing 
forward his amendment, for the reasons he had just stated. 

Mr. Pattison thought that the English language could not supply words 
of more mitigated censure, than those employed in the amendment. It was 
necessary to check motions of the description brought forward to-day, after 
the clear and explicit declaration which had been made from the Chair. 
There seemed to him to be a perverse determination of design in bringing 
forward that motion, when the discussion was so highly inexpedient. (4) He 
knew that both the Chairman and Deputy Chairman had bestowed their at- 
tention on the subject; and the hon. Chairman had merited the approbation of 
his colleagues, as he had commanded the applause of the whole body of Pro- 
prietors. Better it would be, if these practices were allowed to continue, to 
break up the Company at once, and let every man attend to his own private 
business. (5) 


Sir Cuarves Forses remarked that the Court was entering upon a question 
of great importance—it was no less than this, whether the privileges of the 
body ofthe Proprietory should be retained? (Hear, hear.) It was impossible, 
by the existing lew, to prevent any nine Gentlemen from bringing before the 
Court any question, the discussion of which they thought might produce be- 
nefit to the Company. If the motion was to be pressed, in’ order to deter 
the Gentlemen who had called that Court from calling another, he apprehended, 
from what he had seen of human nature, that this attempt, so far from suc- 
ceeding, would only redouble their exertions. (Hear, hear.) He regretted 
that the motion had been brought forward at all ; and if he had known before- 
hand what had previously taken place, he would have recommended the gal- 
lant Officer, (Captain Maxfield,) to whom he gave all credit for his good inten- 
tions, to have withdrawn the motion. As it was, he entreated the Court not 
to push their angry feelings further. ‘The conduct of the Court of Directors 
had been approved. The Chairman had received all the praise he was justly 
entitled to, and he (Sir Charles Forbes) thought, therefore, they might con- 
sent to leave out one single word, which, mild as it was, would be better 








(3) This is the old fallacy of ‘begging the question.”” How van the 
Chairman possess so much more wisdom than all other men, as to determine 
at once, before even discussions are entered on, that their frequent occurrence 
or repetition can do no good? The truth is, that ** good’’ and * evil’’ are 
terms on which the opposing parties areatissue. All discussion isa ** good ”’ 
with one, and an ‘‘evil’’ with the other, Who then can decide the question ? 

(4) The old fallacy of * begging the question ’’ repeated. 

(5) No doubt these discussions are very troublesome, because it is disagree- 
able for all men in power to be called to account; but if the affairs of the 
nation (which one would think to be quite as important and intricate as those 
of the East India Company,) can go on, and even benefit, under a Parliament 
sitting, for half the year, pearly every day ; why should the affairs of the 
Company be deranged by a discussion once a month? What a burlesque on 
Government it would be if Lord Liverpool or Mr. Canniag were to tell the 
Lords and Commous of England, that the Government of the country had 
better be broken up at once, than troubled with their interminable discus- 
sions !—And yet, what is the difference between the affairs of the State and 
the Company ; but that the latter is infinitely inferior in interest and impor- 
tance to the former? If the King’s Ministers, therefore, can carry on their 
duties by day, and meet the representatives of the people almost every night ; 
what a satire is it on the mag of the Directors to say, that they are 
unable to perform their duties, if they are called upon to meet their consti- 
tuents, the Proprietors, once a month ? 
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omitted ; the motion would have more effect in accomplishing the object in 
view, so amended, thau if they carried it to extremities. For his own part, 
he had no objection to double the number of Proprietors necessary to call a 
General Court, or even to raise it to twenty-five. (6) 


The CuairMan stated, that the number of Proprietors necessary to call a 
meeting, was fixed by the Charter. 

Colonel STannope said, that for the last’ half-hour neither the Chairman, 
the hon. Director (Mr. Pattison), nor his hon. Friend (Sir Charles Forbes, ) 
had said a word to the question. He must, therefore, call them all, even the 
Chairman, to order. (A laugh.) 

Captain Maxriexp said, I am really sorry that the time of the Court has 
been occupied in endeavouring to qualify the terms of the amendment; I am 
quite indifferent as to the terms ; I care little if it was made ten times stronger, 
or ten times weaker. Such amendments, unsupported by evidence, or even 
the shadow of argument, rather tell against the Court than for it. I leave 
the merits of the case to the public; and rely upon it, if the Directors were 
content to do the same, they would produce the papers instead of withholding 
them. The hon. Chairman has, I think, rather indiscreetly disclosed more 
than he intended, and I thank him for it; he has clearly evinced, that the 
words ‘ injudicious’ and ‘ inexpedient’ in his amendment, are to mark 
his aversion to General Courts, and to those who often call them. Whether 
such expressior of his dissatisfaction is likely to render them less frequent, 
remains to be‘seen; while his freedom in even hinting such a dislike to his 
constituents, implies a disregard for the law as it now stands. If, therefore, 
the Court of Directors conceive the meeting their constituents occasionally 
in Court, to be irksome and unnecessary, they had better apply to Parliament 
to deprive us, the Proprietors, of the right of calling such Courts, and secure 
their own authority in perpetuity, without even the shadow or countenance 
of a Court of Proprietors. Until the act, however, which confers the right is 
repealed, I beg to assure the hon. Chairman I shall continue to exercise it, 
and I trust others will be found equally determined to resist all attempts 
to frustrate it. Had the hon. Chairman made such observations in a case 
where a Court had been called, and the movers had failed in making out a 
case at all, even then the policy or ‘‘ expediency,’’ to use his own words, of 
such remarks, would be very doubtful ; but, in the present instance, where as 
strong a case as ever was brought before this Court has been made out com- 
pletely, and remains unanswered and unanswerable, I think such remarks are 
as impotent as they are both ‘ injudicious’ and ‘ inexpedient.’ 

Mr.S. Dixon again advised, that the word he had pointed out should be 
omitted. He found his suggestion was not attended to, and he feared that it 
was because he had got into a bad neighbourhood. (A laugh.) (The hon. 
Proprietor was sitting next to Captain Maxfield.) 

Dr. Gitcurist asked where these attacks were to end? One of the 





(6) The observations made in the previous note apply equally here. It 
would, however, we conceive, be a great improvement on the present system 
if the General Courts were monthly instead of quarterly; and then the ne- 
cessity for calling Special Courts in the interval would be greatly obviated. 
The facility of calling them ought, however, to be rather increased than 
lessened ; though the very fact of being unable to get nine persons to sign a 
requisition to call a Court on any given subject, must be taken as a proof of 
the great indifference of the Proprietors generally to such subjects; and, 
consequently, leave little or no hope of success in bringing it forward. A 
regulation or bye-law, to restrict all speakers at such Courts to a limited 
time, (half an hour at farthest,) for each speech, would also he a great im- 
provement. It would teach speakers the art of condensation and arrange- 
ment, and give their speeches a chance of being fully reported and attentively 
read, neither of which, when they are extremely long, is likely to happen. 
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Directors had called the signers ofthe requisition a set of people. He might 
as well have called them at once acrew. (A laugh.) Another hon. Gentle- 
man said, he had got into a bad neighbourhood. (Laughter.) ‘Their adver- 
saries were themselves quite wrong, if they reckoned upon putting them down 
in that way. The more they were opposed, the more they would fight for 
victory. 

The CHairman then put the amendment for cutting off the better half of the 
question before the Court. It was negatived by a great majority, only six 
hands being held up for it 

The amendment moved by the Chairman was then agreed to. 


PATRONAGE OF THE CouRT oF DiREcTORS. 


Colonel Stannope gave notice of his intention, at the next General Court, 
to move for returns of all the writerships, cadetships, surgeons’ appoint- 
ments, nautical appointments, and all other patronage in the gift of the Court 
of Directors, during the years since 1820 to 1826, both inclusive. 

Mr. Poynper wished to move at once for the production of the statement 
of Mr. Huddlestone, to which he alluded before the business of the day had 
commenced. 

The CuarrMan said, the motion would be irregular. He could only 
receive notice of the motion. The hon. Proprietor might attain his object by 
moving to have the paper read at the next Quarterly Court. 

Colonel StannHoPe trusted the same concession would be extended to him, 
though he sat on the other side of the House. (A laugh.) All the returns 
he wanted might be stated on one sheet of paper. 

Mr. Wieram said, it was impossible to know what was meant to be included 
in the return of the gallant Colonel, when he used the words, ‘all other 
patronage.’ 

Colonel Stannope.—The difficulty of the hon. Director urises, I suppose, 
from the patronage being so vast, that he knows not to what extent it reaches. 
(Alaugh. 

Dr. GiLenrisT gave notice ef a motion for returns of the actual attendance 
in the Court of Directors, of all those gentlemen who are now on the list of 
candidates for re-election on the 15th of April, stating their respective 
ability, in regard to bodily health, to discharge their duties with private 
credit and public advantage. (A general laugh interrupted the reading of 
this notice.) The learned Proprietor was about to justify the terms he had 
used, when he was called to order by rere 

The. Cuainman said the notice might be read, but he could allow, no 
speech then. 

We understand the learned Proprietor afterwards consented to expunge 
the latter part of the notice, relative to the, bodily health of the Ex- 
Directors. 

The Court then adjourned. 





Wednesday, 21st March. 


Tue minutes of the last Court having been read, 


The CuairMan stated, that a variety of notices of motions had been made, 
and such as would occupy a great deal of the time and attention of the Court. 
He should, therefore, for the sake of general convenience, take the liberty 
of requesting those gentlemen who had brought forward the motions, to con- 
fine themselves strictly to the subjects of them, in order to afford a pro- 
spect of getting through the business in the course of the day. The, first 
motion on the list was that of a gallant Officer, Captain Maxfield, respeoting 
the auditing of the Company’s accounts. 
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Mr. Ganacnan wished to make a suggestion to the Committee of bye- 
laws, respecting the qualifications of candidates for the Directorship ; but on 
account of its irregularity he deferred his intention. 

Captain Maxrietp stated, that owing to the mistake of his servant, who 
had put the wrong papers into his carriage, instead of the right ones, he was 
not prepared to bring forward his motion at the present time. 

Tue Press 1n INbIA. 

The Cuareman stated, that the next motion was that of Colonel Stanhope 
respecting the Press in India. 

Colonel STannore rose once more to advocate the cause of a Free Press for 
the Natives of India, and to call upon the Court of Directors not to dishonour 
the character of Britain by placing bonds upon the Natives of British India, 
exceeding those which existed in France or Italy under the most frightful 
influence of the Inquisition. The Court of Directors had, in the year 1813, 
declared its determinatien to promote the intellectual, the moral, and the 
religious improvement of the Natives of Hindoostan, and he now called upon 
them not to counteract that wise decree by the establishment of a censorship 
on the Press. With respect to the history of the Press in India, he would 
sum it up ina few words. The Court was aware that the Hindoos and Chinese 
contended for the honour of the invention of the Press, but it was first brought 
into use in Asia by the Portuguese, who sent some presses to India, and thus 
it.was that the press was first put into activity there. Under the Native 
Princes there were no regular restrictions on the liberty of writing freely. 
Every thing depended upon the character of the prince. If he were a bad 


prince then absolute restrictions were imposed upon this liberty ; but if, on the 
other hand, he was a good and mild prince, then freedom was enjoyed even 
to licentiousness ; and it was observed by the historian of Hindoostan, that, 
however surprising it might appear, it was no less certain that the philoso- 
phers of the East wrote with greater freedom concerning persons and things 


than writers have ever dared to do inthe West. Under the British Government 
no restrictions existed on the Press in Indiaup to the year 1798, The Press 
was under the same regulations in India as in England; but the Governor- 
General possessed the power of taking away the license of any individual to 
reside in India, and of preventing him from remaining in the country. The 
Press itself, however, was in all respects under the same regulations as it was 
in England. Many persons had been triedand convicted of publishing libels 
under the administrations of Warren Hastings, the Marquis of Cornwallis, and 
the Marquis Wellesley, the latter of whom established the censorship of the 
Press. The regulations he formed had never been registered in the Supreme 
Court of Justice, but the Governer-General having the power to banish whom 
he pleased, had, in fact, no necessity to pass these regulations through the 
Court. The censorship established by Lord Wellesley was abolished, in 
1818, by the Marquis of Hastings. That censorship was imposed, it had been 
stated, because, though the Governor-General had the power to banish 
Europeans, he possessed no power to banish Natives. But was the mighty 
engine of the Press to be done away with on account of that paltry considera- 
tion? The restrictions which the Marquis of Wellesley imposed, having never 
been registered, were binding only through the power which the Governor- 
General possessed of banishing any ir dividual whom he thought fit, by taking 
away his license to reside in India. ‘That power remained a dead letter 
during the administra.ion of Lord Hastings, the result of which was that the 
Press was perfectly free. A proof of this was the number of Native news- 
es aes that started up ; and another proof was the fact. that Mr. Buckingham 

ad been brought into Court for a libel on the six Secretaries ; and he thought 
that they had behaved quite right in instituting a legal proceeding if they 
considered themselves aggrieved. Mr. Buckingham was, however, fully 
acquitted by the jury before which the case was tried. Under Mr. Adam’s 
administration, Mr. Buckingham was banished from India, and the licensing 
system was established. The regulation giving this power of licensing at 
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pleasure every pressin Bengal, had been registered by the Supreme Court of 
that Presidency. At Madras, however, even during the administration of 
Lord Hastings, the censorship still prevailed, because it was agreeable to the 
existing Government of that Presidency ; but at Bombay there were no 
restrictions placed upon it. At Bombay, the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, 
had the merit of introducing a regulation which compelled the proprietors 
and editors of newspapers to register their names as in England. This was 
at first much disrelished by the Government of Bombay, but was at length 
yielded to by them and passed in the Court, and he must do the Directors 
the justice to say that they perfectly acquiesced in that measure. (1) They 
even went farther, and it was doubtful whether they were right in doing so, 
namely, to prevent auy servant of the Company possessing any property in a 
newspaper. On the 10th of July 1826, the Supreme Court of Bombay were 
called upon to register the Press Regulations which existed at Calcutta. 
This they refused to do. The two principal Judges pronounced the pro- 
ceeding to be both illegal and inexpedient, and even the third Judge 
thought the supposed danger of the freedom of the Press in India greatly over- 
rated. He would take the liberty of reading one or two extracts from 
their judgments, giving their opinions on this subject. (The hon. Pro- 
prietor here read the opinions of the Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, of Mr. 
Justice Rice, and Mr. Justice Chambers, on the subject, which are given at 
length in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ for February 1827.) 

He should now pass on to another subject, and call the attention of the 
Court to the state of the Press in India previous to the establishment of a 
censorship. Under a free press, as it existed in Bengal, it was necessary for 
a person desirous to go to India, first to obtain a license, which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to get, because the spirit of a narrow Government was opposed 
to Colonization. Secondly, in order to set up a newspaper, he must haye a 
capital of 6000/., 8000/. or 10,000/. Thirdly, any editor, who opened his jour- 
nal for general information was frowned upon by the Government, and conse- 
quently could never expect to obtain any place ofemolument. Fourthly, he 
was subject to all the laws, with respect to the press, which are in force in 
this country, and after a second conviction, he was liable to banishment by 
the six acts. Fifthly, his license to remain in India might, at any time, be 
withdrawn and the person banished, which was worse than the Star Chamber 
proceeding of putting a man on his defence, without first knowing of what he 
was accused. Such were the shackles which were imposed on what was 
called a free press ; and he would ask any person, whether they were not suf- 
ficient, without the addition of further restrictions. He would now endeavour 
to state a few of the strongest arguments generally urged against a free press 
in India. The first argument was because its Government was most despotic. 
But he would ask those who argued in that way, whether they meant to say 
that India was to be deprived of all the advantages of Native government, 
and have none of the benefits of British rule in return? They surely could 
not mean that; but he would let the Court see what was tlie state of the case, 
by reading a short but powerful passage, from a memorial which he had for- 
warded to Mr. Wynn, to be presented to his Majesty, and which was signed 
by the solitary, but well-known name of Ram Mohun Roy. It stated that 





(1) This must, we apprehend, be an error ofthe gallant Colonel: for, had 
they acquiesced in the measure of Sir Edward West, which placed the Press 
in Bombay on the footing of the Press in England; they would never have 
sent out, as they did, orders to introduce the Bengal licensing system at 
Bombay also, as this would have destroyed the former, and, happily, still 
existing regulations. Their intention to enslave the Bombay Press, as Mr. 
Adam had done that of Bengal, was nobly defeated by the two Judges, Sir 
Edward West and Sir Charles Chambers, refusing to carry the proposed 
regulations iuto effect, by registering them in the Supreme Court there; so 
that it is no merit to the Directors that the whole Press of India is not equally 
enslaved. 
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the Hindoos, under their Native Government, enjoyed every political advan- 

, being eligible to the high offices of governors of provinces, coun- 
sellors of state, and generals of forces, as well as to numerous other situations 
of emolument ; but of all these advantages, the Natives under British rule 
had been deprived. The memorial then mentioned other disadvantages, among 
which was the putting down of the Native aristocracy. The system of the Com- 
pny had been a levelling, a Jacobin system, which was condemned in others. 

e land-tax too, the great evil of this country, was higher than under the 
Native Government. One third of the produce of the land went to the land- 
lords as rent ; one third was the portion of the governors ; and one third went 
to the Government as a tax. The pridciple of the East India Company, how- 
ever, was to take whatever they could get, and they took half of the produce 
of the soil as a land tax. The memorial also complained of the religious super- 
stitions in India—a system which could only be broken up by the press, as it 
had been put down in Europe. The superstition of the people was so gross 
that they made a practice of sacrificing children and burning widows. It 
might be calculated that two women were burned every day, and that those 
horrid fires were never extinct, but were kept up as if in order to make our 
Government despised by the whole world. The memorial next complained of 
the expenses and delays in the administration of our law, contrasted with that 
of the Native Government. With respect to the right of petitioning, the 
Natives were totally deprived of it, for their petitions were generally thrown 
by, or given to the very persons who were accused. 

British India afforded the singular spectacle of a great empire depriving 
its subjects of every benefit. He would ask any person, if this was not a 
state of things calculated to bring the Government of England into hatred and 
contempt among the Natives? Many things were said to be inconsistent with 
despotism, which, when examined, would be found to be the contrdry. The 
great principles of equality prevailed all over Asia. The principle of here- 
ditary nobility was not allowed in Tutkey, although it prevailed im one of the 
freest countries in the world. The power of petitioning, one of the greatest 
rights of the subject, prevailed to a great extent in Hindoostan. The Natives 
were allowed to present their petitions to the Emperor in person, who read 
them and redressed the grievances complained of on the spot. With respect 
to the education of the people, that which was considered the greatest prin- 
ciple of liberty, every person who had been at Madras could prove that the 
systems of Bell and Lancaster were drawn from India ; and it was a fact, noto- 
rious in history, that the whole population of China could read and write. 

It was stated, however, that free discussion was incompatible with despotism- 
Did not free discussion prevail under the Roman despots? Did not Tacitus 
write under a mild despotism, and under which half the people were said to 
be slaves? Had not the Court heard of Frederick of Prussia, and did they 
not know that Voltaire and all the great wits of the day wrote under the very 
nose of Frederick the Great, and published at Berlin what they dared not 
have published at Paris? There existed also a free spirit of discussion even 
in the journals of Berlin, and Frederick was decidedly in favour of it. Was 
there anything like a licensing system in the slave islands of Great Britain? 
In Hindoostan there existed no restrictions on the press under a good Go- 
vernment. Hume observes, that the liberty ofthe press was attended with so 
many advantages, and so few disadvantages, that it might be allowed in 
every country, and under every government, except an ecclesiastical one ; but 
this objection did not apply to India. Even the English ‘ John Bull,’ dated 
January 13, 1822, states that, however paradoxical it might appear, they 
Coala have no hesitation in saying that an unshackled press was more com- 
patible with a despotic government, than with a government framed on the 
most popular principles, and that from the means which the government had 
always in their hands of silencing the press when it pleased. In Italy, under 
the Inquisition, it was not found necessary to license the press. ere not 
Machaivelli, and the other great wits who followed him, in the constant 
habit of the publishing their strong observations on law, government, religion, 
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and every thing connected’with the press? And were we to be told after this 
of the dangers of the press? The idea of danger from free discussion pre- 
vajled in land, as Hume informs us; and according to the author of the 
* Rights of Juries,’ it had been suggested that all political works should be 
examined by the Secretafy of State, and that all other books, such as treated 
of philosophy and mathematics, novels and romances, and books of love, 
should be examined by the Archbishop of Canterbury! Even so late as the 
reign of George II. such was the danger apprehended from a free press at 
that time, that a censorship was about to be established in this country, but 
owiug to the exertions of Thonison in his ‘ Aurea Politica,’ and of Lord 
Chesterfield, that restriction was prevented from being imposed. Ever 
since the Revolution, there had been complaints made of treason and blas- 
phemy, yet the Government had not been brought into hatred and contempt, 
and the press still remained free. In the time of Warren Hastings, when he 
was surrounded by dangers, when several months’ pay was due to his soldiers, 
and when he was out voted and deposed by Council, and even called out to be 
shot at by one of its members, and when in England, Burke, Sheridan, and 
Fox were exerting all their eloquence against him, their speeches being 
published and spread through India by means of the English newspapers, 
surely if there was a period so dangerous as to make the press to be feared, 
this was that period. But the Court might learn from the letter of Mr. 
Dowdswell, one of the most distinguished servants of the Company, that the 
freedom of the press prevailed even to licentiousness in India at the time of 
Warren Hastings. In the time of Mr. Adam, however, the licensing system 
was established. He, on the planof a Turkish Bashaw, never held any com- 
munication with the Natives; and the banishment of Mr. Buckingham was 
the first act that distinguished his Bashawship. Let the Court look to the 
disastrous consequences of the licensing system under the next administra- 
tion. Let them look to the mutiny at Barrackpore, and the war carried on 
in the unwholesome swamps of Arracan, which had added 20,000,000/. 
to the national debt of England. All the dangers, anticipated under a free 
press, had actually prevailed under a censorship. 

The next argument against a free press was its licentiousness, and by that 
causing the Government to be brought into hatred and contempt. hat 
were the Opposition and Ministerial Journals doing, but accusing and de- 
fending the Government on the charge of licentiousness? and yet the result 
was, that it prevented the Government from being brought into hatred and 
contempt. The ‘ Madras Gazette ’ had been allowed to accuse Lord Hastings. 
At Calcutta, the ‘ John Bull’ had been convicted of libels on Mr. Back- 
ingham, which the Judge characterized as too horrible to be thought of; at 
Bombay, the Judges had complained of the misrepresentation of the proceedings 
of their Court. Bat the way to come to a great result was to look to the 
condition of those countries; where a censorship prevails, and contrast it 
with the state of those countries where the press is free. France, South 
America, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, were countries where the press was 
shackled ; while America, England, and Switzerland, were the only countries 
that had withstood those shackles on the press. Hurricanes had blown upon 
them from all sides, but they continued unmoved. Let the Court look to 
the history of Asia, Persia, Turkey, and Hindoostan, and they would find 
those countries had been exposed to perpetual dangers. That great philo- 
sopher, Sismondi, says that England is guilty of the inconsistency of pro- 
moting liberty in every part of the world excepting in her own colonies. 
There were many other admirable passages in his writings on this subject, 
but he would not take up the time of the Court in reading them. He should 
therefore conclude by moving: 

‘That as the King of England’s most upright and learned Chief Justice, 
Sir Edward West, and his Majesty’s Judges, Sir Ralph Rice and Sir Charles 
Chambers, have declared in open court at Bombay, that the licensing of t 
press at that settlement is unlawful and inexpedient, and have therefore 
refused to register the Calcutta Regulations ; and as no censor existed during 
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the rule of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, or Sir John Shore; and as 
the Marquis of Hastings, after having beat down the Mahratta Confederacy, 
did, on his triumphal entry into the metropolis, sacrifice the upstart monster, 
and set the public mind at liberty; and as Mr. Canning, when President of 
the Board of Control, prevented shackles from being again fastened on the 

ress, and was thanked by this Court for his wise administration; and as no 
egal restraints on writing, under either Native or European Governments, 
were ever, till of late, enacted, except under the frightful Inquisition at Goa, 
this Court doth implore the Court of Directors not to extend this base 
monopoly over the mind, this.curse, to Bombay, By enthroning the licenser 
in that Presidency, they would make Great Britain guilty of the inconsistency 
of depriving 100,000,000 of her own subjects of a blessing, which she has 
promoted in Portugal and in South America !* 

Captain Maxriep rose to second the motion, and in doing so, he should 
endeavour to confine himself to facts. He knew there was great inconve- 
nience felt from the state of the press when he left India. The Government 
did not act the dignified part of standing aloof and looking on the workings 
of the press,’but meddled with its conductors. What great Government would 
condescend to make itself a party against individuals ? And with respect to the 
conduct pursued towards Mr. Buckingham, he knew that persons who were 
before indifferent about that individual, had since become disposed to 
admire the character of his writings generally. A great deal of valuable 
information might be given to the Government through the means of Journals, 
of which they were now deprived. 

Some few individuals who felt that their proceedings were liable to ani- 
madversion, and who dreaded it, raised a clamour and induced the Govern- 
ment to discourage, as much as possible, the ablest, the most valuable, and 
the only impartial paper in Bengal, which was Mr. Buckingham's ‘ Calcutta 
Journal.’ Some of the public officers became the proprietors of papers, 
openly opposed to this journal, which was incessantly attacked ; and there 
was no question that many persons who were employed in that way, had 
duties most important to perform, which may have been thus neglected to aid 
in such laudable and dignified warfare. What was the result? why, the puny 
and impotent efforts of such numerous and influential assailants were easily 
and readily defeated by the simple and able expositions of the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal.’ Such defeat only increased the evil, and the worst passions of our 
nature were then let loose. Suspicion commenced her detestable operations ; 
to read the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ was objectionable; to take it in was an 
offence to the Government ; to write for it was little short of treason; and 
to publish any thing whatever in it was a gross and serious offence. Under 
these circumstances, many persons, perfectly innocent of any of those offences, 
suffered, merely from suspicion, and failed in obtaining situations which they 
would otherwise have had, from such causes, while others attempted to ingra- 
tiate themselves with certain persons. by furiously assailing the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ its Editor, Mr. Buckingham, and even his family, although it was 
evident, in many instances, that some of those assailants were writing in 
‘direct opposition to their former opinions. He (Captain Maxfield) was him- 
self informed by a friend that he was suspected of writing for the ‘ Calcutta 
Journal,’ and pointed out the consequences. But he would say most 
solemnly, that up to that very moment he had written in defence of the Go- 
vernment, and of every thing connected with its character and credit: and it 
was most remarkable, that Mr. Buckingham had, in the ‘ Calcutta Journal,” 
at that very moment, copied some of the most flattering passages from his 
(Captain Maxfield’s) letter. in the ‘Hurkaru,’ in which the benefits derived 
from British sway had been fully and forcibly expressed. 

The Marine Surveyor-General, Captain Ross, had just learnt that a ship 
had been nearly lost on a shoal, surveyed by him, in the China sea, from the 
commander having been ignorant of the existence of such shoal. To prevent 
the recurrence of such an accident, Captain Ross felt desirous, and it was his 
duty, to give the utmost publicity to the situation of such danger, and direc- 
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tious how to avoid it; and, as the ‘ Calcutta Journal’ bad ten times the circu- 
lation of any other paper, it was no doubt the proper channel for communi- 
eating it to the public. He sent it to the Editor, and it was published, for 
which Captain Ross received a severe reprimand from Government, througti 
the Chief Secretary, who told him it being the wish of Government to dis- 
courage the ‘ Calcutta Journal,’ they were surprized and offended at his 
conduct, Captain Ross expressed his regret and contrition ; but that did not 
prevent his being severely reprimanded. 

It had been urged by those who wished to stifle the press and prevent any 
thing transpiring which was not first coloured to meet the views and wishes 
of every self-elected despot, that if publicity were allowed, it would produce 
an unfavourable effect on the opinions of the Natives of India. To support 
such assertion, it should be first shown that they could all read, which will 
not be even pretended; and, it should then be shown that they, at present, 
entertain opinions most favourable to our Government. Now, those who 
can, or those who would read, are those only employed by the Government 
itself, whose interests are so closely identified with the stability of the British 
power, that so far from danger being apprehended from it, we may reasonably 
conclude it would add to our strength and security. No man who has had 
much intercourse with the Natives of India, not immediately in the Company’s 
service, or closely linked to its prosperity, can believe them very geuerally 
attached to the Government, or that their opinions would change for the 
worse, even if they could read. Those who could and did read would see 
and comprehend that publicity offered a powerful security against oppression ; 
and the most ignorant would be able, at least, to understand that. The pub- 
lications which would, under a liberal press be permitted, would afford 
Government, as well as individuals, much useful information; but, when the 
restrictions on the press are such as to degrade, and render it only a vehicle for 
flattery, falsehood, and paltry advertisements, the descriptions afforded in such 
journals may mislead and delude, but will seldom afford that information 
which can either aid the exigency of the state, or promote the prosperity of 
the country. 

It had been said in this Court that the Indian Government wanted no 
information, that they always had sufficient.. If so, the blunders they haye 
occasionally made in India have been most unpardonable. He (Captain 
Maxfield) remembered when the Government ordered the island of Perim, at 
the entrance of the Red Sea, to be taken possession of, when the French were 
in Egypt, believing that such island would command the passage into that 
sea; nor did they discover their error, until they had cut a road up to the 
highest part of the island, through the solid rock, preparatory to the erection 
of a fort, when they found out that it would not command the passage! The 
island was asterile rock, which had not even a drop of fresh water on it; and 
yet, at an enormous labour and expense, tanks were excavated in this solid 
rock, and ships were employed in bringing water to fill them from the coast of 
Arabia! The expense was enormous, the loss of lives was considerable, 
and the most ordinary information which might have been readily obtained, 
if the press were free, would have prevented such waste of the public means. 
For want of proper information, the disturbances which happened at Bareilly 
and at Benares, took the Government by surprise ; and that they did not 
prove more fatal, was only to be attributed to the fidelity and devotion of a 
handful of Native troops ; it was too much, however, to reckon on the same 
good luck on every occasion ; and it would be better to know the evil in time 
to provide against it, than to leave it to such an hazard. It is well known 
that those occurrences were varnished over ; but if those troops had been 
defeated, there was no saying what might not have been the consequence. 

It is said, however, that while the Press afforded information it might also 
detail many most unpalatable truths. It might, indeed, and so it ought, 
and in so doing it offered the best, the stiongest, and the most effectual 
security against misrule. In looking at the Native Courts, and their compo- 
sition, and giving the Judges due credit for the utmost honour, integrity, ane 
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feeling, it was not of itself sufficient to secure those benefits which poblicity 
alone could effect, surrounded as they are by the Native officers’ of the court, 
whose corrupt and profligate habits are too notorious to bedenied. No man 
could entertain more respect and esteem than he (Captain Maxfield) did for 
many of the members of the Civil Service, who were generally distinguished, 
no less by talents and ability, than fora high sense of honour and disinterest- 
edness ; but no elevation of rank or presumed high character, should be 
urged as a reason for secresy, where publicity would prove no less creditable 
to the virtuous, than operate as a check to the vicious. 

Much valuable information might be obtained by the Government, as 
regarded the revenue, through the medium of the Press, and the extent to 
which smuggling prevailed. But it was only through such channel that the 
Directors in England could ever be able to obtain that constant supply of 
information which applied to different times and circumstances ; in a word, 
the Government were no less ixiterested than the public, in the question, and it 
only appeared singular that the Directors should reject means, which offer 
more than an adequate compensation for all the trifling objections which may 
be made against them. 

There was another reason, why he thought the freedom of the press ought 
to be instituted in India.. There were a great number of gentlemen, who 
went out annually to India in the capacity of free mariners. ‘These gentlemen 
often went a long way into the interior, doing not much good either to the 
British Government or to themselves, but doing much serious mischief to the 
Native Indians. Great numbers of them were armed with no official power 
whatever—but that made no difference—for the Natives could not discrimi- 
nate between those who bore the Company’s authority and those who did 
not. Besides, these individuals, relying on their character as Europeans, 
often committed gross acts of outrage on individuals, which were regularly 
set down by the Natives as acts of the Government. Would the Court believe 
it? One of these gentry had absolutely held a Court, and, by his own autho- 
rity, had decided controversies among the Natives. Another of them, who 
was by trade a suttler to ships, had given public notice at one place with 
which he was acquainted, that he had obtained, from the supreme Govern- 
ment, a monopoly of bullocks. He (Captain Maxfield) knew that this was 
not the case, but the Natives were not quite so wise as he was—(a laugh)— 
and, what was more, they did not know how to obtain redress when they were 
aggrieved. At this very place of which he was speaking. when any ships 
wanted bullocks the suttler bought the bullocks of the Natives, and then sold 
them, at his own price, to the ship captains. The mischief of such a system 
would never have continued, for any length of time, had a Free Press in India 
been permitted to expose it. 

The gallant Captain then proceeded to point out other gross absurdities, 
which prevailed in different parts of India, and which he contended would 
long since have been got rid of, had the press been allowed to bring them 
under the eonsideration of those in authority. One of these was, that no _ 
tion could be presented to any of the Courts of the Company in India, without 
its being written upon stamped paper. On one occasion a gentleman, with 
whom he had become acquainted in the course of business, told him that he 
was going to petition one of the Courts on behalf of a poor Hindoo for some 
stamped paper, which the man was too poor to buy to write a petition on. 
He thought that this could not be the fact, and that the gentleman was only 
mentioning it as a slur upon the Government; but upon further inquiry, he 
found it to be the case, aid that no man was allowed to petition the Courts in 
India, without first being compelled to pay for the privilege. 

But though he thought all that could be adduced in favour of a Free Press in 
India would prove insufficient to obtain that boon for the population of that 
vast empire, which would contribute so largely to promote their happiness ; 
yet he hoped it was not too much for him to ask, or too much for the Directors 
to concede, to permit the papers in India to publish the period of commence- 
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ment, and the termination of suits, in all or any of the Zillah or Native Courts, 
with the decision or sentence of such court, and to allow reporters to be pre- 
sent in the courts for such purpose. Such permission, against which no 
reasonable objection could, he imagined, be urged, would do more towards 
benefiting the suitors in the Native courts, than all the orders promulgated 
respecting them for the last ten years, Sincerely believing the Hon. Court 
to be actuated by an earnest and ardent wish to promote the security, happi- 
ness, and prosperity of the millions entrusted to their sway, he hoped that 
the feeble, although incessant efforts of those who laboured to aid them in so 
dving, would not be misinterpreted, when, he added, that it was no less con- 
sistent with the dignity, than with the parental solicitude of a great Govern- 
ment, that the Press should be regulated at the differeut Presidencies of India 
by some general rules ;jand that those rules should leave it as free, as is com- 
patible with British law, and the true interests of the state. 

Mr. S. Drxon complained of the uncourteous manner in which the Chairman 
had behaved towards him. As soon as he had got up to speak, the Chairman 
had turned up his eyes, and shrugged up his shoulders, as if he could foresee 
that what he was going to say was unworthy of notice. He was now a very 
old member of the Court of Proprietors ; and he was not conscious of having 
done any thing whereby he had forfeited his claim to’ its respect. 


Dr. Gitecurist said, that he was waiting to see whether any gentleman 
would rise to answer the arguments employed by his gallant Friend, Celonel 
Stanhope. If any gentleman was inclined to do so, he would willingly sit 
down, and then, when the gentleman had finished, would rise to reply to him. 
(The Doctor here sat down. After a pause of a minute, he rose again.] No 
one seemed inclined to reply to his gallant Friend. He should therefore 
proceed to detail his reasons for supporting the present motion, though not 
at any great length, in consequence of the excellent speeches which had been 
made by the hon. Mover and Seconder on this most important of all important 
questions. 

Not many days ago he had read a Gazette, published at one of the distant 
settlements of the Company—he meant Singapore. In that Gazette there was 
a paragraph, extraordinary on account of the place from which it came, and 
on account of the argument which was to be derived from it. It was said in 
that Gazette, that the Dutch Government had come to a resolution of esta- 
blishing a Free Press in their Eastern settlements, in order that it might have 
it in its power to learn what was passing in the interior, at a distance from 
its own immediate superintendence. (Hear, hear, hear.) That was a new 
story for the edification of the Court. He would now turn back, and tell 
them an old story, connected not only with the subject then under their con- 
sideration, but also with the Marquis Wellesley, to whom he willingly 
admitted that he owed every thing—aye, even that he had not remained in 
prison for life. Grateful was he to the Marquis Wellesley for the benefiis 
which that illustrious nobleman had conferred upon him; but his gratitude 
was not the gratitide of a spaniel. He was no fawner—no, though the 
Marquis Wellesley had behaved excellgntly to him, still he would not con- 
sent to hold up a veil to hide his imperfections from the world. He owed a 
duty, he allowed, to the Marquis Wellesley, but then he owed a higher duty 
to his country and to society. He should therefore state the facts to which 
he had alluded, and what was more material, he should tell them in that 
Court. 

Much had been said in the course of the debate about the freedom of the 
Press in India, and also about the freedom of the Press in England. Now he 
stated boldly and at once, that there was no freedom of the Press in England. 
Every body who meddled with the Press in England was amenable to the 
laws ; why should not that also be the case in India? He knew that at the 
time when Mr. Hickey was publishing libels against Warren Hastings at 
Calcutta, he was attacked by the law officers of the Company here, and was 
made legally responsible for what he had written. Under the administration 
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ef the Marquis Wellesley, he himself had been the Editor of a newspaper, 
which existed to this day, entitled the ‘ Hurkaru.’ At that time a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance took place in England, and excited in a very —_ 
degree the attention of the public. On reading the accounts of it in the 
English papers, he thought it right to the people of India to show them that 
no distance of time or place could screen a man from punishment at home, 
who had been guilty of oppression in any of its subordinate dependencies. 
The circumstance to which he alluded was the trial of Governor Wall. He 
had been a commander of a fort in Africa, and whilst there, had been a jobber 
in the stores necessary to the support of the men under his command. The 
men finding that these stores were very improperly dealt out to them, became 
vexed and dissatisfied ; and at last were driven to a state of mutiny by the 
pilfering and avaricious spirit which their commander displayed. A drum- 
head court martial was held upon several of the mutineers. They were 
ordered to be flegged, and some of them were flogged so severely that they 
were within an inch of perishing under the lash. Twenty years afterwards, a 
man went into a barber's shop to be shaved. The barber said to him, * Do 
you see that young man? He is the son of a man whom Governor Wall 
flogged to death.’ From that trivial occurrence, the circumstances of the 
horrible military executidns which Governor Wall had ordered, began to be 
bruited abroad. An investigation into them subsequently took place, and 
twenty years after the floggings had been inflicted, Governor Wall was hung 
for inflicting them! He conceived that the circumstance afforded an extra- 
ordinary occasion for reading a grand moral lesson to all governors, however 
exalted, and to all people, however debased. He put into his paper one or 
two comments upon it. He said, ‘ How advantageous is it to live under the 
protection of the British constitution ; here is an injustice punished twenty 
years after its perpetration, and at a time when even the memory of it was 
likely to have perished ;’ and he added, ‘ if any governor here behaves ill, 
it will be a satisfaction to the people of India to know that he is liable to be 
called to account for it, not merely when he goes to his long home, but at 
any time after he has reached his native country.” He declared, before God, 
that in writing that paragraph he had no intention to reflect either upon the 
Marquis Wellesley individually, or upon the members of his Government 
collectively. Well, the paragraph was sent to the Governmert House, and 
to his great surprise, was returned to him entirely struck out. Thus an 
hiatus of a column was caused in his newspaper. How was he to fill it up? 
Fortunately he had something to fill it up—for he was one of those persons 
who were never found unprepared ; he always took time by the forelock ;— 
and so ‘ie was enabled to insert in lieu of the rejected article either a novel or 
a romance, or a praise of all governor-generals, past, present, and to come ; 
(a laugh ;) and the consequence was, that the ‘ Hurkaru’ went on favourably, 
as he believed it did to the present day. 

Now, if the Editors of newspapers were not to be permitted to mention in 
them instances of justice done upon great public offenders, he did not well 
understand what subjects they might be permitted to mention. He was not 
an advocate for the unlimited freedom of the Press in India, but he thought 
that it might be permitted to enjoy that partial freedom which it enjoyed 
here, with the six acts hanging over the head of every man who ventured to 
commit his thoughts to paper. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHarrMan said, that the motion before the Court had for its professed 
object ‘ To implore the Court of Directors not to extend this base monopoly 
over the mind,’ (meaning the Calcutta Regulations,) ‘this curse, to Bembay.’ 
If such were the sole object of the gallant Officer who had proposed it, he 
thought that he orght to have shown that the Court of Directors had an 
intention to do that which he implored it not to do. For his own part, he 
(the Chairman) must declare, that he had no knowledge nor suspicion of the 
Court’s having any such intention; and therefore he deemed it unnecessary 
to implore the Court not te extend that monopoly of mind which it had no 

tention of extending. That declaration would account for his meeting the 
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present motion with a distinct negative. Though the professed object of the 
motion was such as he had stated, it had been the means of affording three 
different gentlemen an opportunity of dilating upon a variety of cases, which 
they considered as existing abuses, and to which they said that the Press 
could administer adequate correction. He was not then going to discuss the 
question of the great benefits derived from a Free Press. He admitted them 
as largely as the three gentlemen to whom he had before alluded,—but even 
they admitted, that in India an unrestricted Press would be productive of no 
benefit. (2) 


Colonel Stanuore here interrupted the Chairman to observe, that no such 
thing as an unrestricted Press had ever existed in any part of the world. In 
England it was fettered over and over again with restrictions. 


The Cuairman.—If an unrestricted Press in India be admitted not to be an 
advisable measure, how was the Press to be kept within bounds? (3) The 
censorship was the first method thought of. He would shortly tell the Court 
the origin of it. It was imposed on India during the administration of the 
Marquis Wellseley at a period of great insecurity and danger to our power 
in the East, and shortly after the horrid massacre of Mr. Cherry at Benares. 








(2) Here is a striking instance of the great importance of being accurate 
and definite both in thought and language. Sir Charles Forbes was among 
the first to qualify his vote and opinion on this subject, by saying that he 
was not an advocate for the unlimited freedom of the Press in India, though 
he deprecated the present system of making the Press entirely free to the 
Government and its eulogists, but shut against the people. Captain Maxfield 
has also disavowed any intention of recommending an unrestricted freedom of 
the Press, though he has pointed out the great advantages of equal discussion, 
And Dr. Gilchrist is also made to say, that he was not an advocate for the 
unlimited freedom of the Press in India, though he forcibly exposed the evils 
of a limited freedom of publication. On this, the Chairman, as is very 
natural, exclaims, ‘ Why, after all, even you, gentlemen, who complain most 
of the present system of restriction, do not think an entirely unrestricted 
Press either safe or proper; we think so too; and we only differ as to how 
much or how little this freedom should be restrained.’ What is wanted, is a 
clear and intelligible definition on this subject, and then some conclusion 
might be come to. Our own definition has already been often given ; but it 
may again be repeated. When the British inhabitants in India advocated 
their right to a. Free Press, and endeavoured to show that such a Press 
would be as advantageous to the Government as to the people, they meant 
simply this: an entire freedom from all previous dictation, prohibition, or 
restraint, as to subjects, or the manner of treating them; freedom, in short, 
for every man to print any thing, and in any manner that he chose ; giving 
only the securities on his part, as Proprietor, Editor, or Printer, of such 
Journal as the matter might be published in, for his entire responsibility to 
the Laws of England, administered under all the guarantees for impartial 
justice which are to be found in an open Court, with Judges, Advocates, and 
Juries, independent of the governing power. Whatever verdict might be 
recorded against him by such a tribunal, they would have considered no 
invasion of the liberty of the Press, any more than hanging a convicted felon 
is an invasion of the liberty of the subject. But what they deemed incom- 
patible with the enjoyment of a Free Press in India, was the power which 
the Government of that country exercised, to be judges in their own cause,— 
to be the accuser, witness, jury, and executioner, in one: and to ruin any 
man, not because he had done an unlawful act, and been convicted of wrong, 
after a fair trial, but because he had said or done something which was not 
agreeable to some person, who, however wrong, might get the Governor to 
take vengeance on the person of his opponent. This is the system that still 
exists ; and nothing but the annihilation of the Company will destroy it. 


(3) The answer is plain :—By the laws of England, and trial by Jury. 
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He recolleeted that at that time there were long publications in the Indian 
newspapers, showing how easy it would be for the Native powers, if they 
were dissatisfied with the British Government, to proceed to the massacre of 
all the Europeans in India. (4) The publication of such opinions, which was 
calculated at that time to shake the British power in the East, induced the 
Marquis Wellesley to inforce a censorship upon the press of ‘India,—a 
measure which he (the Chairman) believed to have been productive of very 
beneficial consequences. (5) It remainedin operation for a considerable time, 
and he did not pretend to say, that in the exercise of the power with which 
the Secretary to Government was invested under it, he might not sometimes 
have employed it in a manner which was not judicious—as for instance, when 
he struck out of the Native papers an account of a transaction, which had 
appeared at length in all the English papers, and which was therefore a3 
notorious as could be to every man in Calcutta. (Hear.) The censorship, 
as the Court well knew, was abolished during the administration of Lord 
Hastings, and the present licensing system was established in lieu of it. 
Now, he could not think of any third means by which the press could be 
restricted ; (6) and as an unrestricted press was not a benefit to India— 

Colonel Stannope again interrupted the Chairman to state, that he had 
never said that an unrestricted press would not be a benefit to India. He was 
not aware that an unrestricted press had ever yet existed in the world. 

The CuarrMan said, that he was not then replying to the arguments of the 
gallant officer, but to those which had been used by his friends. He was of opi- 
nion, with the gentlemen who followed on the same side with the gallant officer, 
that a Government like that of the British in India was incompatible witha Free 
Press.(7) Ithad been repeatedly said, by gentlemen who advocated the rights 
of the press at home, that adespotic power and a free press could not be esta- 
blished together ; and if they could be established together, the latter would put 





(4) It is so improbable that any newspaper in India would ever venture 
to print such articles as these, that no man ought to expect to be believed, 
who should not accompany his assertion with the proofs, by extracts from 
the papers themselves. But even had it been so: was there no Court of Law, 
and no Jury of Englishmen, before whom these writers could be brought for 
trial? What other security do we need, but the laws and a jury, for protection 
against murder, treason, and every other crime in England? Nay, what other 
protection than these is asked against such crimes in India? A man who has 
actually committed murder, enjoys the benefit of a trial. A man who has 
actually headed a rebellion, would have the same prego or But the man 
who merely points out that murder or treason would be practicable if people 
liked to commit it—is deprived of the very advantage given to those’ who 
actually proceed to the commission of the crimes themselves! There is 
something so monstrous in this, that it is scarcely credible. It is nevertheless 
undeniable. 

(5) This account of the origin and cause of the censorship of Lord 
Wellesley, is, we believe wholly inaccurate. Dr. Maclean, one of Lord 
Wellesley’s earliest victims, will, we think, give a very different version of 
the affair; and we shall turn to his pages on an early | ag to illustrate this 
matter. 

(6) The third means is clear and easy :—By a British Court of Justice anda 
trial by jury. Could not the Chairman think of this? It was not probably 
convenient. 

(7) The gentlemen on the same side with Colonel Stanhope say no such 


thing: because such a Government and a free press have co-existed. But, , 


even if it were so—if the Government in India is bad—and would be changed 
by a free press to good—though the bad government and the free press were 
incompatible, that is only a strong reason for setting the free press at.once to 
effect the cure. 
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an end to the existence of the former. If that proposition were good for any thing 
in the way of argument, it must be equally as good in Indiaas in Europe ; (8) and 
it was upon that ground, and because the motion asked the Court not to do that 
which it had no intention to do, that he called upon it to meet the present question 
wtih a distinct negative. With respect to the establishment of a licensing system 
for the Press at Bombay, he had merely one word to say, and that was, that 
the Supreme Court of that Presidency had decided that it was not expe- 
dient for them to give effect to the Calcutta regulations. He regretted, he 
confessed, that they had come to sucha decision, because he was of opinion 
that the same system ought;to prevail in all the three Presidencies. The regu- 
lations to which he alluded, had been established in Bengal, after a solemn 
argument hefore the Supreme Court of that Presidency, and had afterwards 
been confirmed as legal by the highest Court of Appeal in this country. Such 
being the case, he could not believe that there was any good reason why one 
rule should be established in Bombay and another in Bengal. He regretted 
that the Calcutta regulations did not prevail in all the three Presidencies, but 
gentlemen might be quite satisfied that ‘that curse to Bengal’ would not be 
imposed upon Bombay, inasmuch as the authority, whose consent was neces- 
sary to give them effect, had decided that they were inexpedient. The 
worthy Chairman then concluded by moving a negative upon the original 
resolution. 


Colonel Stannore rose to reply to the observations of the Chairman: but 
before he entered upon that part of his task, he felt it necessary to apologise 
to the Chairman for the repeated interruptions which he had given him. He 
had merely wished to set the worthy Chairman right upon a point in his 
speech, upon which he believed that the worthy Chairman had misapprehended 
him. He had not argued in favour of an unrestricted press in England or in 
Hindoostan, because he was aware that such a thing as an unrestricted press 
had never existed in any country. He was surprised at the manner in which 
the Chairman had vindicated the establishment of a censorship in India. He 
had stated that it was established in consequence of the murder of Mr. Cherry 
at Benares. 


The Cnairwan.—I stated no such thing. I stated that the censorship was 
established in consequence of the numerous publications in the newspapers, 
which that event occasioned. 


Colonel] StanHore stood corrected. He acknowledged that the worthy 
Chairman had stated it so in his first speech. But what, he would ask, was 
the nature of those publications, and how did they justify the establishment 
of a censorship? Suppose a like case were to occur in England; suppose, 
for instance, that, at the time when Mr. Perceval was murdered by Bellingham, 
it had been said in Some newspaper that the country now knew how to pull 
down its oppressors ;. would that have formed a sufficient reason for muzzling 
the whole press of England? Why, if it werea sufficient reason, no country 
could have a Free Press for six months, for that time had never elapsed under 
any Government without some monstrosity having been committed in some 
department of it. He believed that the censorship did not originate in the 
manner in which the worthy Chairman had stated, but that it owed its birth 
to the discussions respecting Dr. Maclean. The gallant officer then briefly 





(8) And yet, when the free press in India is advocated, on the broad grounds 
of abstract truth and general principles, it is continually urged in reply, 
‘ Aye, aye; your arguments are very guod for England, but they won't apply 
to India.’ This is the common cant of all the advocates of existing abuses 
there, and we think we can recollect the Chairman himself having joined in 
the same senseless cry. We are glad, however, to see that he is getting 
wiser ; and only hope that he will act upon the conviction that what is sound, 
= and just, in politics, in one quarter of the globe, is equally so in every 
other. 
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recapitulated his former observations on this subject, and concluded by stating 
that he had heard nothing, from any quarter, which led him to suppose that 
they were unfounded. . 

The motion was then put, and negatived by a large majority. 


RELATIONS OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT WITH PERSIA AND Russia. 


The CuarrMan said, that the business of the day which came next in order 
was a motion which, when notice of it was given in to him by the gallant 
Colonel, he had declared to be, in his opinion, highly inexpedient to agitate 
in that Court. The gallant officer, to whom he alluded, had, on hearing his 
suggestion, received it with great urbanity and courtesy; aud had told him 
that he would take time to consider whether he would agitate it in that Court 
or not. Might he request to know the course on which the gallant Colonel 
had decided ? 

Colonel Stannore.—If the hon. Chairman would allow the notice to be 
read, he should know what answer to give to him. 

The resolutions were then read. They were published in our Number for 
last month, and are as follows: 

‘1. That England, by the treaty of Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training a portion of Persia’s troops to disci- 
pline, and placing her fortresses and passes in a state of defence, has laid that 
country open to the all-powerful legions of Russia. 

*2. That Constantinople, on the Asiatic and defenceless side, is thereb 
endangered ; and British India, unsupported by the talents, the loyalty, and 
the valour of colonists, and having no public, could with difficulty oppose 
with her valiant Sepoys the simultaneous, persevering, and wide-spreading 
attack of a swarm of Cossacks, Persians, Seiks, Mahrattas, and Burmese, 
backed by a small corps of infantry and artillery, whichwould find magazines, 
fortresses, cannon, and gold on the field of their exploits. 

*3. That though the conquests of Russia, from the germ of improvement 
contained in her institutions, might be advantageous to the Asiatic world in 
its present backward and stationary condition ; yet, to civilized Europe, it 
would prove fatal, because her Governments and society would sink to a level 
with the preponderating power, and insure to her a dark futurity. 

‘4, That, under these circumstances, this Court of Proprietors earnestly 
recommends the Court of Directors to consult his Majesty’s enlightened Mi- 
nisters as to the military and diplomatic course which, in concert with France 
and Austria, they should pursue to check the march into Persia of the hardy 
soldiers of the good and active autocrat Nicholas.’ 

Colonel Stannore said, he had every disposition to listen courteously at 
all times to any suggestions of the Chairman ; but he would not consent to with- 
draw his propositions in deference to suggestions which were unaccompanied 
by reasons. Considering, however, the high character of the distinguished indi- 
vidual who now filled the situation of Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; considering 
his able foreign diplomacy ; and considering also the great talents of his friend, 
Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, the present Envoy at the Persian Court, he 
should, with great pleasure, withdraw his motion for the present. 

The Crarrman said, he returned his sincere thanks to the gallant Colonel 
for the courtesy he had shown him, and would not have made the request had 
he not conseientiously felt that, in the hands of the present able Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, the whole subject was likely to be better managed, than by 
submitting it to public discussion here. 

Burnine or Ilinpoo Winows. 

Mr. Poynpver then rose to make his motion respecting the Burning of 
Hindoo Women; but as the hon. Proprietor had not finished his opening 
speech, when the Court adjourned to the following Wednesday, we defer 
giving an imperfect portion of it, till the whole proceedings are complete, 
when they will be reported in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for May. 
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PARLIAMENTARY Depate. 


House of Commons, Thursday, March 22, 1827. 


Muriny at BARRACKPORE. 


Mr. Home said, that in rising to submit to the House the question af which 
he had so long given notice, he felt it necessary to state, that whatever he 
should now do upon this subject would be done by him with the greatest 
reluctance. He would not have submitted this matter to their consideration, 
if he had not been fully convinced of its great importance as relating to our 
Government in India, and to all our connections with the affairs of that 
country. The occurrence to which he was about to cali the attention of the 
House took place in the early part of the month of November 1824. When 
he mentioned that date, a question might naturally arise why so great a delay 
had occurred in laying a subject of so much importance before Parliament. 
Upon that point he should only now state, that in the middle of the month of 
July 1825, in the course of the session of that year, he had requested to know 
from Mr. Canning, whether the Government of this country had received any 
information of the transaction that had taken place in India in the November 
preceding? The Right Hon. Gentleman answered then in the negative, and 
gave the same answer up to the last week in the session, when it was too late 
to take any step on the subject. In the last session, he (Mr. Hume) had 


given two notices upon this subject, but by some of those chances which fre- 
quently occurred, he was twice prevented from making those notices the 
subjects of discussion ; nor had he any opportunity whatever for so doing, 
till towards the close of the session, when the lateness of the period, together 
with the expected arrival of that officer, whose conduct was chiefly the sub- 
ject of discussion, and Whose presence in this country was desirable, that he 


might immediately meet the charge, had induced him (Mr. Hume) to postpone 
his motion. When the present session arrived, he felt the most anxious wish 
to introduce the matter to the notice of the House; and he should certainly 
have done so before the present moment, but for important subjects which 
had occupied so much of their attention. He felt that it was at any timea 
delicate matter to interfere on subjects relating to the army, perhaps more so 
on this than on many other occasions, but he felt it to be a positive duty for 
him now to take upon himself this task, and to bring under the notice of the 
House the proceedings of the Executive in India, with regard to the manage- 
ment of the army there. He acknowledged that he should not have been war- 
ranted in calling the attention of the House to the subject, but on account of 
its very great importance. He knew that, in all armies, as well at home as 
abroad, some instance of insubordination among some of the troops, might, at 
one time or other, be discovered. The degree of importance of any such 
instance of insubordination would vary according to time, place and circum. 
stance ; and some might be of a very trifling nature ; but, in the East Indian 
Army, where there were at least 120,000 Native troops to 25,000 British sol- 
diers, any thing which affected it in such a manner as to tend, in the slightest 
degree, to create a feeling of insubordination, must always be a matter of the 
highest importance. It should always be remembered that we held posses- 
sion of India but by a very small numerical force, at least compared to the 
number of the Natives employed in our service ; and it should always be a 
matter to which our General Officers and Governors should devote their 
utmost care and attention, to uphold, as much as possible, the character of 
our officers and soldiers, not merely for their superiority of military skill, 
discipline and courage, but for their more moral conduct, in carrying on the 
Government of that immensé country. Having made these general observa- 
tions, he should now state the circumstances of that transaction on which he 
wished to take the opinion of the House. 

The Governor-General of India had, in « onsequence of some manifestation 
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of enmity on the part of a Native Prince, deemed it necessary to embark in 
hostilities against him. That resolution was taken in October 1824, and in 
furtherance of it, some troops were sent towards the frontiers. Among these 
troops were the men composing a battalion of the 47th Native Regiment, who 
were marched from Futteghur, which was about a thousand miles up the 
country, towards the eastern frontier. What he was now about to move, 
related to the order given them to march from Barrackpore, where they had 
assembled, towards the Burmese territory, and to their refusal to obey it; a 
refusal which, on account of the line of conduct that he contended had been 
improperly pursued by the Commander-in-Chief, led to the destruction of 
three or four hundred of their number im a very short space of time. There 
were two questions upon which he thought the House would require to be 
informed. In the first place, they would desire to obtain some knowledge as 
to what had been the causes, the existence of which had led to this insubor- 
dination and mutiny ; and secondly, they would wish to know whether proper 
measures, such as were consistent with the maintenance of strict discipline, 
and at the same time with a spirit of humanity, had been employed to bring 
these mutineers back to their duty. When they were satisfied upon these 
two points, they would be able to decide whether the loss of life that had oc- 
curred had not been owing to the mischief of not properly carrying into effect 
those means that might have been resorted to for the purpose of restoring 
order without having recourse to bloodshed. There was no man who had 
been in India, that would not readily bear testimony to the general good con- 
duct of the Native troops—none that would not agree with him in saying, that 
whenever these Native troops had been led into action by the side of our 
countrymen, they had manifested as much zeal and courage in the service as 
the British soldiers. He was positive that all who knew them would concur 
in the statement, that on all these occasions they had shown the same zeal, 
alacrity and bravery, and had displayed the same gallantry, that had so ho- 
nourably distinguished our countrymen in the service there. At the same 
time, he was bound to acknowledge, that they had occasionally displayed 
acts of insubordination. That, however, ought nut to be resorted to as an 
argument against them more than against the European troops, for the same 
thing had occurred in the European corps. He should now proceed to con- 
sider the circumstances to which the mutiny of the Native troops was to be 
attributed, repeating what he had before said, that their insubordination was 
no more a reproach to them than to our own troops, and that the corps of 
British and of Native troops ought both to be placed on the same footing in 
that respect. If, as he had already asserted, the Native troops were distin- 
guished by general good conduct. and those who had served with them were 
prepared to bear testimony to their merit, he thought they would concur with 
him in saying that the circumstances which had led to the mutiny of these 
troops must have been of a most extraordinary nature. The battalion of the 
47th Native Regiment had, but a short time before, been brought down from 
the Upper Provinces, from Futtegbur, which was about a thousand miles up 
the country, and up to the time of their being assembled with the other troops 
at Barrackpore, he believed that no troops had shown greater readiness or good 
will in the service. The service to which they were destined was certainly 
not one that was likely to create much enthusiasm; some alarm had arisen 
throughout the country, not only from the proceedings that had taken place 
on the eastern frontier, but also from the fear that the Native troops of Bengal 
-had acquired religious prejudices that would prevent them from acting with 
their usual zeal and alacrity, and, indeed, that they would manifest a greater 
degree of unwillingness than on any other occasion to quit their own territory. 
That unwillingness might not only have been expected, but could have been 
easily accounted for by a variety of circumstances. First of all, it was known 
that the troops which had preceded them had suffered great privations, that 
many had been disabled by sickness, and they naturally feared that they should 
suffer in the same manner; the more especially as they were in a state of des- 
titution as to many things that were absolutely necossary. 
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In speaking thus of these troops, he could not avoid drawing a contrast 
between the troops sent from the Bengal, and those sent from the Madras 
establishment. The Madras troops were in a much better condition as to all 
necessary equipments. He, therefore, distinguished between these troops, 
as the two Governments under which they acted had differently provided for 
their wants. The Madras regiments came down to the military station fully 
equipped, and in a short time received directions to proceed, together with 
the Bengal troops, towards the eastern frontier, in order to eater upon the 
Burmese war. A short time previously to their being assembled for that pur- 
pose, about three hundred men had deserted from one corps, on account of 
their unwillingness to go upon such an expedition. ‘Towards the latter part 
of the month of October, these troops received orders to march from Bartack- 
pore. On the 22nd of that month, a report was presented to Colonel Cart- 
wright, stating the impossibility of their moving forward, unless cattle, car- 
riages, and other conveniences were afforded them for the conveyance of their 
baggage. He believed it would be found that this report had ultimately been 
forwarded by Colovel Cartwright to the Presidency. ‘The conveniences they 
required were such as the experience of former services had proved to be 
necessary, and the demand of the troops was not, therefore, to be wondered 
at. Whether that document had found its way to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and from him to the Government, he (Mr. Hume) was not able to say ; and it 
was his wish, and indeed his object in this motion, to ascertain that fact. All 
he knew was, that every day the anxiety of those Native troops to obtain the 
necessary carriage became more earnest, and they urged that their demands 
should be granted without further delay. Their request was, in some measure 
no doubt, strengthened by the superior attention which they saw had been 
paid to the comforts of the Madras troops. These troops having been 
landed on the Burmese territory, had daily rations distributed to them, while 
the Bengal troops had none. The former, too, had great-coats given them to 
protect them from the excessive rains, while none were allowed to the latter, 
who had to bear the same inclemencies of the weather; and this difference 
existed between the troops of the two Presidencies, although both were acting 
in the same service. Sir Thomas Monro, the President of the Madras Esta- 
blishment, had so well provided for the,troops sent from his Presidency, that 
they formed a most striking contrast to the miserable condition of the Bergal 
troops, On no former occasion had men turned out in such numbers or in better 
condition, The Madras troops amounted to 10,000, all of whom were volun- 
teers ; and the zeal, alacrity, and readiness they had. manifested, was admir- 
ably supported by the very excellent arrangements of Sir Thomas Monro. 
The battalion of Native Bengal troops required additional bata, which, un- 
doubtedly, would have created an additional expense to the Government ; but 
if that expense was necessary, the troops were justified in demanding it. They 
were told, however, that they could not have the cattle, nor the carriage they 
required. When that answer was given to the Hindoo troops, the reply they 
made was that which might naturally have been expected. They said ‘ if we are 
made coolies, (that is porters to carry burdens, ) how can we fight? How can we 
be both coolies and soldiers? It has always been our pride to be soldiers, and 
we are willing to do our duty as soldiers, but we cannot use our arms, and 
earry burdens at the same time.” He (Mr. Hume) could hardly think that 
the Commander-in-Chief was ignorant of these circumstances, as Colonel Cart- 
wright and General Dalzel had made the requisite statements to the Presi- 
dency. On the 30th of October, these Native’ troops were told that they 
coud not have the cattle, and that march they must. Now, he must observe, 
that this refusal did not atall accord with what had generally been the practice 
in that country, where it had always been the custom to obtain in such cir- 
cumstances the assistance of the Civil Magistrate. These orders and that 
answer drove the men to insuberdination, and the blame of creating that in- 
subordination, seemed to him (Mr. Hume) not to rest with the men who com- 
mitted it, so much as with the officers, who were, or ought to be, answerable 
for the complaints. The want of cattle at that time was so great, that from 
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within fifty miles round, all the cattie had been pressed into the service of the 
Government ; and, at the very time that cattle were refused to the troops, there 
were no less than 10 or 15,000 head of cattle at a place a short distance from 
Fort William, which was only twelve miles from the spot they were required, 
and where they might have been applied to the necessary purposes of the 
Government. Indeed, the Government ultimately appeared to be satisfied that 
the demand which the men had made was reasonable, since they actually 
issued money to enable them to purchase or to hire cattle for their service. 
The manner in which that issue was made, or rather a statement which accom- 
panied it, seemed to him to prove, in the clearest manner, that the Comman- 
der-in-Chief could not have informed the general Government of the necessity 
of furnishing the troops with cattle, since their own order for the issue of 
money, which was dated on the 4th of November, distinctly stated, that as 
soon as they were informed of the necessity of furnishing cattle to the troops, 
they had issued money to the men for the purpose of procuring them. The 
issue of money, however, under the circumstances to which he had already 
alluded, was not the best course that could have been pursued, since, even if 
the sum issued had been four times as great as it was, the troops cauld not, 
without the assistance of the Government, have procured the cattle they 
required. The issue of money, therefore, was but adding insult to the previous 
denial. On the Monday morning, the troops declared, that unless the griev- 
ances of which they complained were redressed, they must decline to march, 
and they expected that justice would be done them. 'They demanded either 
to have the cattle furnished to them, or to have inquiry to ascertain how far 
their complaints were well grounded. He contended, that troops had never 
before been ordered to march under such circumstances, 

On the Ist of November, Sir Edward Paget, the Commander-in-Chief, 
thinking it necessary to put down at once any symptoms of insubordination, 
went up to Barrackpore, having previously ordered thither a large body 
of English and Native troops and several pieces of artillery. Now he 
(Mr. Hume) adimitted, that whenever a corps was in a state of insubordination, 
their mutiny ought to be put down; and he did not quarrel with the measures 
that had been adopted for that purpose, but with the mode which had been 
pursued. The hou. Member here produced a plan of the place, where the 
forty-seventh Native regiment had been assembled at Barrackpore, and by 
its aid described the manner in which they had been surrounded by the Body 
Guards, the Royals, and by his Majesty’s 47th regiment, and entered into a 
detail of the circumstances under which the massacre took place. He then 
contended that, if Sir Edward Paget had informed the mutinous troops of his 
determination to enforce obedience, and of the means he possessed to do so, 
they would instantly have obeyed him, and this dreadful destruction of life 
might have been avoided. These troops had only ten minutes given them to 
decide whether they would march or not; and then, without being informed 
of the force that could instantly be employed against them—without having 
shown the slightest disposition to resist—without having loaded one musket, 
they were treated in the severest manner, and were, at the end of the assigned 
time, shot down by a fire opened by the artillery, and supported by the 
Royals; and, whet their battalion broke, they were charged by the cavalry. 
None of those means which common humanity would have dictated were 
employed. The men were kept in ignorance of the force under the command 
of Sir Edward Paget. The troops under his orders and the artillery were 
kept in ambuscade, until the work of destruction began, when these unhappy 
persons were hunted down in such a manner that not one of them was after- 
wards to be found. The loss on this occasion had been computed at four or 
five hundred men, some said six hundred ; but he should be content to put it 
at the moderate estimate of three hundred men. There was a great deal of 
uncertainty regarding the details of this unhappy affair, because the press of 
India was shackled, and the only information that could be obtained was 
through the statements of private persons. The press of India, besides its 
general restraint, was in this instance put under a special interdiction. A 
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circular was sent from the Government to the papers, forbidding the mention 
of this circumstance till the official statement of it should have appeared. All 
the details, therefore, were suppressed, for no persons would dare to publish 
them, since they knew that such a publication would have been attended with 
the same punishment, and the same ruin, that had before been inflicted on Mr. 
Buckingham and others, who had ventured to disobey such commands. From 
private information, however, there was sufficient evidence to show the real 
nature of the transaction. [The hon. Member here referred to a letter which 
he stated to have been written by one Field Officer to another; it was dated 
from Fort William, and spoke in strong terms of the melancholy occurrence 
which had then taken place. The writer, however, stated, that he was not 
present on the occasion of the firing on the Native troops.] The men who 
iled to the river were sniped at and shot in the water, and so indiscriminate 
was the slaughter, that he believed he was correct in stating that a number of 
country people, in no way connected with the disturbance, were destroyed in 
the fury of the pursuit. Such had been the progress amd result of this 
unfortunate mutiny. 

Courts-martial were held first upon forty, who were found guilty, and six 
of whom were executed. On the 8th of November, twenty more were tried 
and convicted, four of whom were hanged ; and on a subsequent day, forty- 
two men of the 47th Native regiment were brought to trial; the charge was 
proved against them, and they were sentenced; but he (Mr. Hume) did not 
believe that in the whole more than twelve of the mutineers had been hanged. 
They were hanged on the parade ; and, what he believed had never occurred 
before, one of the offenders long remained exposed in chains, to keep up the 
memory of this melancholy affair, which the House was now told ought to be 
allowed to sleep without further disturbance. He thought he was warranted 
in asserting (whether by order of the Government, or by the instrumentality 
of Sir Edward Paget, he knew not), that to this moment the country was in 
ignorance of the real causes which had occasioned such disastrous con- 
sequences, excepting by means of private information. On the 4th November, 
a General Order had been issued from Fort William, which stated that the 
mutiny could not have oceurred without the previous knowledge of the 
Native officers; it therefore directed that the 47th regiment, including its 
Native officers, should be disgraced, the Native officers discharged, and 
declared unworthy of the confidence of Government. In the issuing of such 
a hasty order, culpability rested somewhere, and it was for the House to 
ascertain whether any and what portion of it was attributable to Sir Edward 
Paget. The fact was, that the Native officers, having failed in persuading 
the mutineers to abandon their design, had left them to their misguised 
judgments, and had notwithstaudiog been dismissed the service, and involved 
in indiscriminate disgrace. Such had been the effect of this violent course 
upon the Native army of India, that had not affairs taken a favourable turn, 
both in the east and west of our possessions, the consequences might have 
been most fatal. If one point more than another demanded investigation, it 
was the reasons that could be assigned for this sweeping act of power, which 
confounded the innocent with the guilty. The loss of life, the squandering 
of human blood, was another question which he was satisfied the House 
would not be disposed to treat with indifference. He well knew that military 
law. to be efficient, must be arbitrary; but every man who wielded a power 
so enormous ought to be held responsible, and te be prepared with good 
reasons for its application on every occasion. He thought he was in a 
situation to establish that the proceedings of Sir Edward Paget had not met 
with the appprobation of individuals in authority. _ Many of the Native 
officers and Brahmins (as we understood the hon, Member to say) would 
infinitely rather have been shot, than condemned to labour in chains like 
ordinary felons. He was not aware whether any orders had been sent out to 
India to liberate them, and discharge them from a punishment so onerous and 
so degrading. 

Ile now begged to state why he thought that the Commander-in-Chief was 
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principally answerable for what had occurred. At first, it had been his 
opinion that Lord Amherst had given the orders; but a letter from Captain 
Amherst, of which he had received a copy from India, transmitted by a party 
who had seen the original, addressed to Mr. Trower, went far to satisfy 
him that the Governor-General was not implicated. It stated, that the Report 
of the Court of Inquiry had not been sent to England sooner, out of delicacy 
to Sir Edward Paget.(1) He (Mr. Hume) therefore concluded that Lord 
Amherst considered himself free from responsibility, and was unwilling to 
furnish evidence against the party who was really culpable. The Court of 
Inquiry commenced its labours in November, and continued them until 
January ; but the Report did not reach this country until the July following, 
seven or eight months after the period when information ought to have been 
obtained. In order to obtain the fullest and most accurate information re- 
garding a transaction which had spread terror and dismay through all India, 
that Court had been very properly appointed, consisting of a colonel and two 
lieutenant-colonels. One of his objects was, that their Report should be 
laid upon the Table, in order that the House might be able to judge how far 
the corps had been driven to these acts of desperation by inattention or mis- 
management. He wished to discover whether the mutiny was a wanton 
violation of the respect the soldier ought to pay to his allegiance ; whether 
it was a voluntary act on the part of the troops ; or whether they were, in 
fact, driven to it by the conduct of their superiors. The Report would also 
show whether those conciliatory measures had been adopted in the first 
instance, in this case, which in mzny others had succeeded in allaying a spirit 
of disobedience, and in saving an effusion of blood. Had the same course 
been taken which rvas pursued in 1807, when a Native regiment had been 
disarmed, and seut down into the country, which was afterwards restored by 
General St. Leger to the service. and an opportunity thus afforded of dis- 
tinguishing itself, perhaps the evils now so deeply to be deplored might 
have been avoided. Ifthe men loudly complained, in God's name, let some 
symptom be shown of a disposition to inquire and redress. At Bhartpore, 
not long since, tle officer in command having heard of some discontents, 
plainly asked the men what they wanted—and he satisfied them immediately 
by telling them, that the matter should be investigated, and a remedy, if re- 
quired, applied. But, supposing the conduct of the corps had been as flagrant 
as that of a regiment at Ava, which fired upon its officers—justice was more 
easily satisfied ; and although the regiment was disgraced, it was afterwards, 
to a certain degree, brought back into the service. Some years ago, in this 
very metropolis, harmony had been restored by similar means of remon- 
strance and conciliation ; and if a similar course had been adopted at Bar- 
rackpore, the result might have been far different and less distressing. 

He had stated fairly and candidly what impression had been produced on 
his own mind by these events: and if the fault lay not with the Governor- 
General in Council, but with the Commander-in-Chief, Sir E. Paget, who, 
with the best disposition and intentions, might have been misled, it was fit 
that he should sustain the responsibility. The evidence with which he 
(Mr. Hume) had been furnished produced a strong impression upon his mind, 
that the official information he required was necessary for the purpose of 
placing the Bengal Government and Sir Edward Paget in that situation of 
commanding respect, which both ought to occupy for the general advantage 
and security of our Indian Empire. True it was, that not one ofthe innocent 
men (if they were innocent) could be recovered: life had been destroyed, 
and could not be restored; but to show the Natives of India that there was 
a disposition on the part of the Government at home to inquire, and redress, 
as far as redress was possible, would have the effect not only of conciliating, 
but of securing even confidence and affection. One word as to the objection 





(1) An authentie copy of this letter of the hon. Captain Amherst, to Mr. 
Chay ...s Trower of the Bengal Civil Service, will be found in the ‘ Oriental 
Herr d,° vol. xi. p. 380. 
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which would probably be urged to his motion, and he had done. He begged 
to recal the recollection of the House to what had passed in it on the dis- 
eussion of the freedom of the Press in India. ‘The advocates of its liberty 
were then told that a Free Press in India might do harm to an extent that was 
beyond calculation ; but that while the press was unshackled in England, the 
whole object would be answered, and inquiries could not be stopped into the 
conduct of any Government in India which had afforded just ground of com- 
— This reasoning would strongly apply to the case now before the 
ouse. In this country discussion was unfettered, and he hoped that Par- 
liament would not refuse to interfere, whether the parties requiring its inter- 
position were Christians, Musulmans, or Hindoos, and whether they were the 
subjects of the Crown on our own shores, or separated by half the globe. 

The hon. Member then moved for a copy of the Report made by Sir 
Edward Paget, the Commander-in-Chief, to the Governor-General in Council, 
relative to the mutiny at Barrackpore, and the measures taken to suppress it; 
also, foracopy of the General Order ofthe Bengal Government, of the 4th of 
November, respecting the mutiny of the 47th regiment of Native Infantry, and 
parts of other regiments, at Barrackpore, on the Ist of November 1824; also, 
for a return of the number killed on the Ist of November, of those subse- 
quently sentenced, and of those hanged, and of those whose sentences were 
commuted ; also, for a copy of the Report of Court of Inquiry, which sat in 
Calcutta in the year 1824, to inquire relative to the causes and consequences 
of the said mutiny ; and, also, for any despatches containing the orders of the 
Court of Directors to the Bengal Government, respecting the Native officers 
dismissed from the service on that occasion. 

The motion haying been seconded and put, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, in rising to notice the observations made by the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen, with reference to this unhappy subject, he was 
anxious to do justice to the moderation which that hon. Member had displayed 
in the manner in which he had brought it forward, and to his having stated it 
fairly, and without any undue exaggeration. Certainly there were some parts 
of that hon. Member’s speech which he (Mr. Wynn) considered to be inaccu- 
rate; but, uponsuch a subject, it was natural that much misinformation should 
exist. In any comments, therefore, which he should conceive it his duty to 
make, in reply to the statements of the hon, Member, he was desirous to be 
understood as attributing no blame to him. This case, which had necessarily 
occupied considerable time and attention, involved, at its outset, several 
questions: First,’as to whether thee had been sufficient grounds of complaint 
to have produced the mutiny ; then, whether any thing had been done by the 
Commander-in-Chief to remove those complaints ; and then, whether proper 
means had been taken for suppressing that mutiny, before measures of a de- 
plorable nature had been resorted to. ‘Those were the most material points 
for consideration, although there were others with respect to the punishment 
afterwards inflicted. A rule of service had been established, by which the 
army was to receive certain assistance in the carriage of their baggage ; now, 
the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) appeared to be aware, that an advance of 4000 
rupees was made to each regiment, for the purpose of procuring bullocks for 
this transmission, and this before the orders to march were given. ‘The hon. 
Member had stated his opinion, that if proper means had been resorted to—if 
the officers had inquired into the nature of their grievances, and had sought to 
redress them, where it was possible, there would have been no mutiny. Was 
the hon. Member ignorant that this did actually take place ; that the very day 
before the mutiny, the mutineers were called, upon to send to head-quarters a 
deputation of two men from each company, to declare of what grievances they 
complained, in order that a Court might pi rere to meet them ; and that 
when they asked, how they were to be'satisfied that those men should be safely 
sent back to them, Colonel Cartwright himself offered to remain as a hostage 
for their safe return? (Hear, hear.) These measures, then, which the hon. 
Member snys ought to have been taken, were actually taken, and that im a 
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manner which would have appeared to be the most effective and satisfactory ; 
still they refused to go forward. Even at the last moment, whenthey sent in 
their petition to the Commander-in-Chief, what demands did they make? 
Why, that they should either receive double pay, and that the two subadars 
should be given up to them to be put to death, or that they should be allowed 
to depart to their homes. (2) “The hon. Member had declared that the mutiny 
might have been prevented by proper attention and a graut of money. He 
(Mr. Wynn) did not believe so. Was he aware that they had carried off their 
colours by violence, and that the 47th regiment had forced off Gen. Dalzel, 
and had been joined by others? Was it possible, then, that such acts could 
have been suffered to have passed with impunity? No; they were met by the 
Commander-in-Chief with that promptness and energy for which he was so 
distinguished; he collected a superior force, with almost incredible quick- 
ness, and was prepared to meet the mutineers in the way that necessity might 
require. ‘The hon, Member had asked why the Commander-in-Chief had not 
exhibited that force. Now, every means had been taken to show the mutineers 
how useless was their opposition, and how utterly hopeless must be their 
attempts to gain by force what they required. Colonel Stewart himself went 
amongst them, stgted the force that had been collected, and that no possible 
chance of success was left them; and, on the next day, when their deputies 
were sent forward, instead of being led back the usual way, they were studi- 
ously carried through the lines, to perceive what preparations had been made, 
and what an array was formed against them. Let the House, then, pause for 
a moment to consider the fact, that at this very moment, a great force was 
going out of the country, on aduty of much difficulty and of great danger, and 
how necessary it was to put a stop to insurrection the very moment it appeared. 
Could any one now say how such a mutiny would have operated on the minds 
of the army generally, if it had been suffered to go on, he would not say for 
a day, but for an hour, without being checked? He would remind the hon. 
Member and the House, of a case in which Lord Mansfield had been called 
upon to try a British naval officer, for having abandoned his ship. That neble 
Lord was aware of the delicacy of his situation, in trying a case, with the 
nature of which he was necessarily ignorant, and he, therefore, sought the 
advice and assistance of some experienced officers. Sir Charles Douglas sat 
with him upon the bench, and, in the course of the trial, the noble Lord put 
a quesiion to that distinguished officer, as to whether under such and such 
circumstances he would have abandoned his ship? The reply of Sir Charles 
Douglas was this, ‘ My Lord, sitting here in safety and in fine weather, it is 
difficult forme to say how I would act, but if Iheard the waves roaring around 
me, and saw the ocean ready to receive me, my conduct might be very diffe- 
rent to what my inclinations now are.’ ‘This anecdote bore upon the case of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and he would recommend the hon. Member (Mr. Hume) 
to bear it in mind, when he commented upon the conduct of an officer, who saw 
before him dangers and Jifficulties which he knew not how to master. (3) 





(2) It is remarkable, that this fact has never been stated publicly by 
any man before Mr. Wynn, not even by the advocates of the harsh measures 
taken, who wrote in Bengal, and who must have known it, if it were really 
true. But, on the face of it, the story is absurd. The subadars are non-com- 
missioned Native officers, similar to the serjeants of an English regiment. 
They live in the lines with the privates, and mix daily and hourly withthem: 
so that, if obnoxious to the men, they might be seized and punished by them, 
at any time, without asking them to be given up for the purpose of being put 
to death. The whole thing is incredible. 

(3) Nothing can be more shallow than an attempt to answera statement of 
facts by such an anecdote as this. The naval officer here mentioned, heard, 
while he sat on the bench, all the facts of the case, stated in evidence and 
given on oath ; and he could form an accurate judgment, and duly appreciate 
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Taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration—that during the 
period in question a greatnumber of Native regiments were present with arms 
in their hands, and that no man could tell the moment when they might turn 
those arms against their officers, if the mutiny should not be instantaneously 
quelled ; who was there, who, would say ,that the measures resorted to were 
not justifiable and absolutely necessary? (Cheers.) What man was there 
whe could say, that if the Commander-in-Chief had lost any time in sup- 
pressing the mutiny, he would not have had to answer for it to his country ? 
(Hear, hear.) Those men were summoned to surrender: they were told, 
that if they did not lay down their arms within ten minutes, they must expect 
the consequences. Preparations for resistance were openly made by them ; 
they had gone through the motions of loading their muskets, and several had 
actually loaded, In that situation was it not the imperative duty of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to use the best and most prompt means that presented them- 
selves for quelling the revolt? And most certainly the employment of Euro- 
pean troops and artillery was the measure best calculated to produce that 
effect, and prevent great effusion of blood, much more effectually than if 
Sepoys had been employed, who would be likely to carry the slaughter to a 
more frightful extent. (4) The Royals advanced in their rear, and were fired 
an by them ; and that circumstance he bad on the authority of a person pre- 
sent, and he was most happy on the same authority to state, that the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen had been very much misinformed, both as to the extent 
of the effect and the duration of the firing. (5) (Hear, hear.) Every one 


the difficulties of that particular case. But here, what Mr. Hume wants, are 
the facts and evidence, contained in the documents moved for; and then he 
would be as able to make due allowance for the difficulties of the case as the 
gallant Admiral. The absurdity, on the part of Mr. Wynn, consists in his 
asking the hon. Member, who moves for the evidence, to act, before he can get 
that evidence, exactly as the Admiral did after having heard it in detail: to 
make allowance for difficulties without knowing whether any existed: andto 
perform the functions of a judge, without the evidence, on which the summing 
up must alone depend. 

(4) Can any one but Mr. Wynn suppose for a moment that the Native 
troops, who have such strong sympathies with each other, and a common 
bond of union, in language, religion, habits, manners, and kindred, would be 
more prodigal of the blood of their fellows than FKuropeans opposed to Na- 
tives? The idea is utterly at variance with all history as well as common 
sense. We hardly remember a single instance of sepoys wantonly shooting 
each other ; while there is scarcely a year passes in India in which European 
soldiers are not actually tried and convicted of the wanton and unprovoked 
murder of the Natives, or, as itis there termed, ‘ shooting at black fellows ;’ a 
fact of which the records of all the courts of justice in India bear ample witness, 

(5) The following are extracts which we have seen from letters written from 
India, at the time, and it will be seen from these whether this statement is 
correct or not: 

‘The European soldiers were suffered, long after the dispersion of the 
sepoys, to return to the parade, and in cold blood, massacre the wounded ; 
actually being seen to trample with one foot upon a poor wounded sepoy, and 
deliberately shoot him through the head like a dog.’ 

* A lady, lying in her boat, off Barrackpore, at the time of the mutiny there, 
saw large bodies of the sepoys rush head-long into the river, to avoid the 
ferocious European soldiery, pursuing them even after they had thrown away 
their arms. They fired at them whilst in the river, as long as the current of 
the stréam did not carry them beyond the reach of their niusket-shot.’ 

‘A party of the fugitive sepoys were seen floating down the river, oppo- 
site the Governor-Gereral’s residence at Barrackpore, when one of his house- 
hold is said to have applied to the European officer commanding the sepoy 
guard there, to turn out his men, and fire upon the fugitives in the water. The 
officer, however, refused to execute a duty of such gratuitous cruelty.’ 
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kuew the difficulty that was experienced in stopping troops when they liad 
once been ordered to fire. But even that difficulty was surmounted within n 
comparatively short time ; for after half an hour from the commencement not 
a single shot was fired; and that he stated, in direct opposition to the 
assertion of the hon. Member for Aberdeen, who said he had accurately inform- 
ed himself of all the particulars with which he had favoured the House. (6) 
(Hear.) With respect to the loss of life on that occasion, it was a con- 
solation—a melancholy one certainly, but still it was a consolation—to know 
that the amount had been greatly exaggerated, and did not exceed from 160 
to 170. (Hear, hear, hear.) There was nothing in the documents moved 
for, nothing in the report of the Court of Inquiry, that could be of conse- 
quence to that House to learn. (7) The attention of that Court having been 
principally directed to the internal arrangements of the army ; he trusted it 
was unnecessary for him to assure tiie House that he would have felt it equally 
a duty and a pleasure to lay its report on the table, if he had thought its pro- 
duction would have been conducive to the public service. (Hear.) (8) He 
thought it could not be denied, that the measures adopted by the Government 
had been the best that could be suggested. They ordered a Court of Inquiry 
into the state of the army, what grounds of complaint existed, what altera- 
tions were called for, and might be made. ‘They sat for a considerable length 
of time; devoted their whole attention to the objects of Government, and 
the consequence was, that several of the previous regulations of the Indian 
army were changed. Orders, with respect to the carriage of supplies, were 
immediately issued ; considerable attention was paid to the wants of the 
men, and in improving the mode by which they were supplied with several 
of the articles which they were called upon to purchase out of their pay. 
With respect to their clothing, also, considerable alterations were made; and 
in marching, they were ordered to be supplied with flannel and other com- 
forts. Other measures, calculated for their benefit, were still under consider- 
ation, about which some difference of opinion existed, and he was sure the 
House would see that it was of the utmost importance to conceal the nature 
of those measures, lest expectations might be excited which it might be im- 
proper afterwards to realise. (9) (Hear, hear,) 





(6) It will be an authority of some weight to oppose to that of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, to cite the language of Captain Macnaghten, 
then holding the staff situation of Deputy Judge Advocate of the Bengal army, 
and being, at the same time, Editor of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru.’ This indi- 
vidual, then holding this high office under the Indian Government, and writing 
at the time and on the spot, says, that ‘the business of destruction com- 
menced as soon as the dawn of day appeared, and the Royals continued 
sniping ALL THE MORNING.’ Other accounts given at the time, state, that 
the troops were not all re-collected until one o'clock, P. M., implying, there- 
fore, a pursuit and slaughter for several successive hours, instead of the ‘half 
hour,’ mentioned by Mr. Wynn. —(See, particularly, for the fullest accounts 
on this subject, the ‘Oriental Herald,’ vol. v. p. 28, and from 13 to 33 in- 
clusive.) 

(7) This is begging the whole question. The House can best judge of 
this when the document is produced: besides, in so saying, Mr. Wynn under- 
takes to judge for the whole House, what it is their highest privilege to de- 
termine for themselves. 

(8) A despot is the only person who would think of saying—‘ If I thought 
it proper to give information upon a particular transaction, I should readily 
do so; but since J do not think it proper, I hope no one will ask for it.’ It 
is not Mr. Wynn's opinion on this or any other doubtful transaction that 
ought to satisfy justice: but what the senate of the country, collectively, 
thinks of it, after seeing all the evidence for themselves, when they would 
be as competent to form a right opinion as Mr. Wynn himself. 

(9) Now, if the conduct of the Goverament, in ordering the Court of In- 
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The hon. Gentleman had referred to the proceedings had agaist the mu- 
tineers subsequent to the day on which the mutiny had been suppressed, and 
condemned the nature and amount of the punishments ordered. A court-mar- 
tial had been assembled, before whom 140 prisoners were tried ; not a Euro- 
pean court-martial, but one composed exclusively of Native officers, and before 
which those 140 men were capitally convicted. (Hear.) That circumstance 
alone, supplied the strongest presumptive proof that the feeling among the 
Native troops themselves, was not, (as suggested by the hon. Member,) that 
those men had been driven into mutiny by necessity. (Hear.) Even with- 
out that presumptive evidence, other circumstances would have shown that 
such had been the fact ; if it had really had existence, something would have 
been found to bear out that part of the statement of the hon. Gentleman, 
(Hear.) Of the 140 men so capitally convicted, twelve only were executed ; 
and when the House should recollect that this mutiny had taken place near 
the seat of Government, that other troops were witnesses of the revolt—that 
the mutineers had driven their officers off the parade—that they had loaded their 
arms in their presence, accompanied by every indication of a determination to 
make use of them—and that no use had been made of them was mainly attribut- 
able to the measures so much blamed by the hon. Member, (the employment of 
artillery,) when all those circumstances should be considered, however any 
man must regret it, still it was impossible to contend that the laws had not 
been carried into effect in the spirit of mercy. (//ear.) The remaining 128 
convicts were ordered to be kept in irons, at labour ou the roads. That had 
been represented as an unusual mode of punishment in India; but he found, 
by returns of the proceedings of various courts-martialin that country, that 
several individuals, of very high castes, were, in the time of the Marquis of 
Hastings’s Goyernment, punished in a similar way. (//ear.) Some of the 
mutineers were condemned to labour thus for life—some for ten years; but, 
on the first symptoms of good conduct, the Government took advantage of 
that circumstance, proclaimed a general amnesty, and the convicts were or- 
dered to be released, by which means a veil was dropped over a transaction, 
the recollection of which it was desirable to terminate. (Hear, hear.) But 
before the account of these proceedings had reached this country, the Court 
of Directors had sent out orders to a precisely similar effect. (Jlear, hear.) 

‘The hon. Member had dwelt upon the dismissal of these Native officers of 
the regiments in question. It was impossible to conceive that the mutiny 
eould have been carried on without the knowledge, or, at least, the suspicion, 
ofthe officers in the three regiments engaged in it; but whether with or with- 
out their knowledge, it equally proved that those officers were not men to 
whom such a charge ought to be confided. (Hear.) That the publication 
of an account of the transaction, in the Indian newspapers of the day, had 
been prevented, had also been a subject of complaint with the hon. Member ; 
but the propriety of that prohibition must strike every man. It was of great 
importance to prevent the knowledge of the transaction until the official ac- 
count ofits suppression should have been received. The consequences might 
have been most injurious, had the account of the revolt reached the army un- 
accompanied by an account of its having been putdown. (10) (Cheers.) It 





quiry, was the best that could be adopted. its effect is entirely lost, unless 
the result of that inquiry, and the facts and reasons on which its conclusions 
were founded, be made public. The fear expressed of its leading to expecta- 
tions which might not be realised, is more childish than any thing we could 
have expected even from such a quarter. 

(10) This could not have been the reason, because nothing generally was 
known even in Calcutta of the mutiny itself, until the massacre had taken 
place ; and the prohibition of Government to the newspapers was not issued 
till after the mutiny was put down ; so that the announcement of the evil must 
have been accompanied by an account of its entire suppression, as far at least 
as massacre could effect it. 
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ought to be recollected, that one emissary frem the mutineers had been 
arrested—hence it was deemed possible that the mutiny had ramifications, 
and it, therefore, became of consequence to prevent the circulation of an 
accouut of the breaking out of the mutiny, without one also of its suppres- 
sion. (Hear.) He feared he had trespassed too long on the patience of the 
House.s(Cheers.) He had touched upon most of the points in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen, and should now ask what good could possibly 
be expected to result from the revival of discussion on that subject? (11) 
(Hear.) The evils anticipated fromthe summary manner in which the mutiny 
had been put down and punished, had been disproved by the, excellent 
condition of the Native troops—by the jact, that great numbers of them had 
altered the terms on which they had entered the army, by an extension of 
their services. (Hear.) Every ground of complaint stated by the Court of 
Inquiry had been attended to ; he felt, therefore, that the present was a ques- 
tion which fairly called for some degree of confidence in the existing Govern- 
ment. (12) (Cheers.) He would contend, that further inquiry could not be 
productive of any advantage, either in promoting the discipline of the army, 
or in any other way: he, therefore, thouglit it would be highly impolitie, 
and an act of the greatest injustice to the individuals composing that Court, or 
who had been examined before it, to give publicity to the document moved for 
by the hon. Gentleman, the evidence having been taken with closed doors, and 
under other circumstances which gave to it the character of a private inquiry.(13) 


(11) If discussion were to do any evil, that evil was already done from the 
moment Mr. liume’s speech was ended; as that would be dispersed by the 
papers of the next day over allthe world. The discussion had been revived, 
and was now beyond the power of any man to arrest. But, if to inform the 
world accurately of matters, which Mr. Hume was alleged to have stated 
erroneously, be a good, (and unless Mr. Wynn thought this, the speech made 
by him to correct these alleged misstatements was altogether useless.) then 
the production of the document containing the true state of the case, must be 
regarded, even by Mr. Wynn himself, as the greatest good imaginable ; and 
its production, since he had not voluntarily laid it before the House, was, 
therefore, the good which the revival of this discussion was. calculated and 
really miended to produce. 

(12) No Government can deserve confidence any longer than its officers 
observe good faith in their statements of facts to the people. As long as Mr. 
Wynn speaks the truth, he is deserving of confidence, but not a moment 
longer ; and if, inthe present instance, he has spoken only truth, and on that 
ground expects to be believed, while one man in the House doubts his accu- 
racy, he ought to be proud of proving his statements, by producing the docu- 
ments asked for, and should not condescend to say, ‘1 ask you to confide 
entirely in what [ state, but I will not show you the documents on which my 
statement is grounded.’ In private life such an assumption would be deemed 
insulting ; and would weaken rather than strengthen the assertions of any man 
who should make it. Why, then, should an official functionary be confided 
in under such suspicious,circumstances, more than any private individual ? 

(13) Almost all inquiries in India are made with closed doors ; for there 
is no curious public to intrude itself into board and committee rooms, and 
hardly, indeéd, into the civil courts of justice in the interior. But so are 
the inquiries of Select Committees of the House of Commons made with closed 
doors ; and Mr. Wynn, especially, must know that even the Debates of the 
House of Commons itself are nominally so conducted: as the standing orders 
are to take into custody every one not a Member found under its sacred roof ; 
its doors are guarded with the vigilance of a masonic lodge, and all strangers 
are invariably turned out when a division takes place. But who, on that 
account, objects to the publication on the following morning of the names 
and votes, as well as the evidence and opinions of those whose proceedings 
are carried on with closed doors? Really, Mr. Wynn is most unhappy in his 
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(Hear, hear, hear.) Of the other papers referred to by the hon. Member, he 
(Mr. Wynn) knew nothing. The General Order of the Government might, 
for any thing he knew, have been printed in the newspapers, and was, conse- 
quently, already within the hon. Member’s reach. (Hear.) Yor the reasons 
he had stated, he hoped the House would agree with him in opinion, that there 
was no necessity whatever for its concurrence in the motiou of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Cuartes Forses maintained, that the report of the Committee of In- 
quiry ought to be produced, if it were only for the purpose of supporting the 
case which the right hon. Gentleman seemed to suppose he had so triumph- 
antly made out. Its publication was due to Sir Edward Paget, and to the 
European officers. It was due also to the Native officers who had been dis- 
missed the service without a court-martial or any inquiry—a proceeding 
which would not have been adopted with respect to European officers. It 
was most unjust to have ove law for the Natives, and another for the Euro- 
peans. The same rule ought to be adopted for all. It was necessary to have 
the report on the table, that every one might be able to satisfy himself where 
the blame rested, especially after a transaction of such a horrible nature, that 
nothing like it had ever before occurred in the British dominions, either at 
home or abroad. There was nothing in this case but what usually occurred 
among the Native troops, who never scrupled to complain when they thought 
themselves ill used, and even to mutiny until their grievances were redressed. 
Certain regiments had before so far mutinied, even in the face of an army, 
and sometimes even whole armies had mutined on the same grounds, and the 
mutiny of the armies of Holkar and of Scindia were examples. He did not 
mean to justify these mutinies, though they would arise among Native and all 
other troops ; but they did not require this mode of punishment; and, in 
point of fact, neither this nor any other example of the kind would prevent 
such things occurring among the Native troops. There was only one way to 
prevent mutiny among the Native troops—and that way was, to do them jus- 
tice, and to use them well. Treat them in this manner, and they would sub- 
mit to the greatest privations and hardships, and they might well form an ex- 
ample to other troops. They had been sometimes in arrears of pay for eight, 
twelve, and even eighteen months, having nothing but a bare subsistence. But 
they did not complain, they were still faithful in their allegiance ; they knew 
the Company were in difficulties, and they rested satisfied with the assurance 
of their officers, that their arrears would be paid up as soon as possible. 
These troops—he spoke chiefly of the Bombay and Madras troops—might 
form an example to other troops. He observed some members, who he sup- 
posed were young military officers, smiling at this. But he repeated, that 
these gentlemen might acquire some instruction by going to India, and ob- 
serving the conduct of the Native armies there. If they were young officers, he 
could wish them nothing better than that they might be sent for a few cam- 
paigns to India; and before they went, he would recommend tojthem to con- 
sult the present illustrious Commander-in-Chief, and learn from him what he 
thought of the Indian Native troops. Their character was remarkable for 
firmness in all cases in which they thought themselves unjustly used. No 
severity could prevent meetings and combinations among the troops if they 
were nol treated with justice. They might cut down every man in the Com- 
pany’s army, and yet they would complain if just grounds of complaint were 
to remain in existence. But if they were treated with justice, there were no 








illustrations. If the inquiry was into a matter of private scandal or personal 
history, its Report might be called a private matter. But whatever involves 
the interests of a whole country, (as the true causes of dissatisfaction in 
our Indian army, and the proper remedies for the evil, may be fairly said to 
do,) is strictly a public matier, and every attempt to give it any other cha- 
racter should be reprobated, as a usurpation by an individual of the right of 
judgment belongjng only to the legislature at large. 
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privations which they would not readily undergo. The House had heard a 
detail of the number of the sepoys destroyed at Barrackpore, in the massacre 
of that unfortunate day ; but he should add, that besides the Native soldiers 
admitted to be slaughtered by their European fellow-subjects, there were many 
instances of men, women, and children not belonging to the army at all, who 
were indiscriminately shot and destroyed. Among the many unfortunate persons 
who fell victims, one was massacred under peculiarly affecting circumstances. 
‘Two Europeans were seen by an officer taking aim at an unfortunate wretch 
who had taken shelter in a tree. The man called out to the Europeans not to 
fire ; one of them, however, nevertheless, did fire, and the poor wretch fell 
from the tree mortally wounded, calling out for mercy in the Hindoostanee 
language, and stating that he was not a sepoy, but the Governor-General's 
gardener. He put it to the House, whether, if a coroner's inquest had 
inquired into such a transaction, they could have returned any other verdict 
than one of wilful murder? In fact, men, women, and children, were indis- 
criminately sacrificed. He had no doubt that several similar circumstances 
might be quoted, as it was a fact well known in India, that European soldiers, 
when set against the Natives, did not exercise any forbearance in shedding 
Native blood. Under such circumstances, it was not surprising that the feel- 
ing between the Europeans and the Natives was now very different from what 
it had formerly been. The kind feeling once entertained by the Natives 
towards Europeans was strikingly exemplified, during the siege of Arcot, 
when there was a scarcity of provisions, andthe Native troops willingly con- 
ceded their portion of rice to the Europeans, who were accustomed, as they 
declared, to more solid diet than themselves, saying, that as they (the 
Natives) could cook for the Europeans, though the Europeans could not cook 
for them, they wished to take upon themselves the boiling of all the rice 
required for both, when they would give over to the Europeans all the rice 
so boiled, and subsist themselves upon the rice water. He begged the atlen- 
tion of the House to the different manner in which Europeans, who had 
mutinied in India, were treated. At the former siege of Bhurtpore, two of 
the King’s regiments were ordered to march to the breach, but, instead of 
doing so, they, after some deliberation, said, ‘ the breach is not practicable, 
we will not advance, unless you ntake a hole large enough for us to get in,’ 
and they reftised to advance. The commanders of the two Native regiments, 
one Bombay, and the other Bengal, then addressed their troops, and said, * As 
the Europeans will not advance, let us try the breach ;’ and they accerdingly 
advanced, but were repulsed with considerable loss. He asked the House 
whether the conduct of the King’s troops upon that occasion, did not amount 
to mutiny ? (Hear, hear.) It certainly did; but what was done to these two 
regiments ?—Were they surrounded by Native troops and artillery, and fired 
upon 7—No such thing. ‘They were surrounded, and compelled to lay down 
their arms, and, having done so, they were sent down to Calcutta, but not one 
of them was punished. (14) (Hear, hear.) He admitted that prompt mea- 
sures were necessary lo suppress mutiny, but what he contended was, that 
every drop of blood which could, ought to be spared. He knew an instance 
in which a mutiny in the Bombay army was put down without the shedding ot 





(14) A mutiny occurred also in his Majesty's 22d regiment of Foot at 
Muttra, which originated in the dissatisfaction of the men at the conduct of 


the paymaster. ‘The men were drawn up on the parade with their arms, and 
the Native troops drawn up opposite to them. They were then ordered to 
ground their arms, which they did, and to advance beyond them, which they 
also did. The cavalry then rushed in between the men and their arms, and 
secured the latter. ‘The mutineers, as soon as boats could be procured, were 
then sent down by the Jumna, without their arms, to Calcutta, and embarked 
for England; but as it was known that their grounds of dissatisfaction were 
real (though not a tenth part so strong as those of the sepoys at Barrack- 
pore) no eourts-martial were held, and not a singie individual put to death. 
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one drop of blood. Upon one occasion, a Bombay regiment refused to march ; 
Sir Lionel Smith, the officer in command of the army, an officer distinguished 
for his bravery and humanity, instead of ordering the artillery, or the other 
regiments, to fire on the mutineers, went onthe parade and addressed the men. 
He said, if the men had any just reason to complain, their complaints should 
be investigated, but that it was absolute madness in them to refuse to march, 
and that march they should, and that he had troops sufficient to compel them 
to march, or to cut them to pieces. The Native troops cheered the General, 
and proceeded on their march, and upon investigation it was found that their 
complaints were well-grounded, and that they had been treated with excessive 
eruelty by their adjutant. Why, he asked, was not a similar course of con- 
duct pursued in the case of the unfortunate men, upon the occasion to which 
the present motion alluded? (15) At Seringapatam a mutiny broke out ina 
King’s regiment; but it was put down without a siigle shot, and the parties 
engaged in it were, with the exception of three, again restored to the service. 
The fact was, that the Government in that country could not afford to shed 
European blood, but of Native blood they were not so careful. 


In the mutiny of the officers at Madras, one of the most alarming mutinies 
that had ever occurred in India, no blood was shed, and nota single officer 
was dismissed without a court-martial. But it was clear, as he had said 
before, that in India there was one law for the European and another law for 
the Native, and it was against this system that he chiefly complained: for his 
voice should be always raised against injustice and oppression, in whatever 
part of the King’s dominions it might occur. He did not expect that the 
motion of his hon. Friend, the Member for Montrose, would re ceive the sup- 
port either of the Ministers, the Members of the Board of Control, the 
Directors of the India Company, or those who would be Directors; but he 
trusted it would have the support of all who had a desire to see justice done 
to the Natives of India, and that the decision of the House on that night 
would evince a disposition to listen to and redress their complaints. If, how- 
ever, it should be otherwise, and there should be a majority against the 
motion, he should not be ashamed to see his name in the minority, though 
there were only one other to accompany it. ‘The hon. Member proceeded to 
animadvert on some of the observations that had fallen from the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Control, many of which, he was persuaded, he 
could not have made were it not for his ignorance of the local peculiarities of 
the Indian service. He did not mean this phrase offensively, but, after giving 
the right hon. Gentleman every credit for what he already had done, and what 
he believed he still meant to do for India, he must still admit that he was 
unacquainted with the habits and manners of the people. He would mention 
only one instance in illustration of his assertion: it was this—The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, that when the Bengal Government had granted an 
allowance of money to the complaining sepoys, to provide themselves with 
bullocks for the carriage of their baggage, they, the sepoys, ought to have 
exerted themselves to procure the cattle in question. Now it was notorious 
that, at this time, the Bengal Government had themselves swept the country 
all around, for 60 miles, not merely of cattle, but of every labouring man 
capable of carrying a burthen ; and no exertion of the sepoys could have pro- 
cured them a supply. Besides which, every sepoy must, to have so done, 
wandered fifty or sixty miles from his cantonment, and have altogether de- 





(15) In a journal of the storm and fall of Bhurtpore, published in the 
‘ Morning Herald ° of February 9, 1827, isthe following paragraph : 

* January 9, 1826.—A dissatisfaction is prevailing among some of the corps 
in the second division of the army. The men are discontented with the manner 
in which the sick are treated inthe field hospital. The 15th regiment paraded 
adead body about their lines, and complained that the man had died in conse- 
quence of bad treatment. The 33d also refused to go to the trenches ; but by 
SOME CONCILIATORY MBANS these unpleasant casualties have subsided.” 
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parted from his military character by engaging in such a pursuit. He adduced 
other examples of mis-conception and mis-information in the right hon, Gen- 
tleman’s speech, and offered other arguments in refutation of several of the 
positions advanced by him. It had been hinted that great danger to the 
safety of our Indian empire might be the result of producing the documents 
called for by the hon. Member who introduced this motion: but he believed 
the reason why the Report of the Court of Inquiry, held on the affair of 
Barrackpore, was refused was, that there had been so much crimination and 
recrimination in this Court of Inquiry, on different individuals implicatedjin 
the transaction, that the publication of its proceedings was thought inconve- 
nient. In this belief he had the authority of an hon. Gentleman, who had 
seen the Report, who was then present in the House, and whom he could 
name, if he did not think that pledging his honour for the fact was sufficient. 
As a proof, however, of how desirable it was to have the fullest information 
laid before this House respecting transactions inso remote a country as India, 
he would take the liberty to read a short extract from the celebrated historian 
of India, Mr. Mill ; the truth and foreé of which would be fully acknowledged 
by all who heard it. This writer says, ‘ Not only are the English rulers in 
India deprived of the salutary dread of the scrutinizing minds and free pens of 
an enlightened public, in the regions where they transact; they well know, 
that distance and other circumstances so completely veil the truth from English 
eyes, that, if the case will but bear a varnish, and if they take care to stand 
well with the Minister, they bave in England every thing to hope, and seldom 
any thing to dread.’ Notwithstanding all that had been said, however, of 
the danger likely to result from agitating this question, he should never cease, 
as long as he had a seat in that House, to bring under its notice, session after 
session, the massacre at Barrackpore. In his opinion, his Majesty’s Ministers 
were bound to agree to the motion, both in justice to the Natives of India—in 
justice to the Noble Lord at the head of the Government in India—and in 
justice to the gallant Officer who then held the chief command of the army in 
that country. He trusted tha: the House would see that it was due to the 
interests of justice and humanity, as well as to the interests of the British 
possessions in India, to lay before the public the documents for which his 
hon. Friend had moved. He trusted that the vote of the House that evening 
would, by granting an inquiry into this horrible massacre, counteract the 
notion, which was very general in India, that, in this country, Indian interests 
were considered as interests of a secondary nature: and that justice and huma- 
nity would alike induce the House to grant the information sought, as the 
only means of coming to correct conclusions on the origin, extent, and cha- 
racter of the unfortunage transactions at Barrackpore. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, in explanation, said, that the letter alluded to by the 
hon. Member was a private letter from Captain Amherst, an amiable young 
man, acting at the time under the influence of warm and excited feelings ; but 
in no part of the correspondence of Lord Amherst with this country, was there 
any expression of censure upon the conduct of the Commander-in-Chief. (16) 






(16) The fact is the reverse of that here stated. The letter was not a pri- 
vate letter; but one purposely written, to be seen by as many as desired it: 
and to show that Lord Amherst was himself privy to, if not even the origi- 
nator of it, (or that the son belied his father, which is an imputation too gross 
for belief,) it is only necessary to quote the opening paragraph of it, in which 
Captain Amherst thus addresses Mr. Trower: 

* Public rumour will have probably conveyed, ere this reaches you, the 
* account of the Governor-General’s recal. As HE WISHES IT, as well 
‘as the GRouNDs which have induced the Authorit'es at home to adopt this 
‘ measure, TO BE MADE AS PUBLIC AS POSSIBLE, that att may have 
‘an opportunity of judging of its justice, I send you the particulars of the 
* case.’ 

The letter goes on to detail the whole case; and expressly states, that the 
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Mr. Harr Davis must, upon the authority of a letter received from a relative 
of his, wlio, though he had no personal knowledge of Sir Edward Paget, was 
high on the Staff in the Quarter-Master-General’s Department in India, deny 
the assertion made by an hon. Member, that the artillery was brought unawares 
upon the mutineers. The fact was, that the tents of the mutineers were close 
to the cannon ; that they were aware of the intention of the officer in com- 
mand to make use of the artillery ; and that, notwithstanding their being 
aware of such intention, they actually drove back at the point of the bayonet 
the officers, who had made an attempt to remonstrate with them upon their 
conduct. (17) (Hear, hear.) He wished to know, vow that the transac- 
tion was almost forgotten in India, what good could be produced by having 
all the circumstances ripped up by a Parliamentary inquiry? (//ear, hear.) 
tle must also say, that the number killed upon that occasion was very much 
exaggerated. ‘Those persons whose duty it was to make returns of the num- 
bers killed, and whose interest it was to make out as large a return as possi- 
ble, because they were paid for burying the mutineers at so much per head, 
had never stated the number killed at more than 180. (18) With respect to 
the alleged misunderstanding between the Governor-General and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in India, he would say, that it was utterly 
unfounded. He was warranted in making this statement, by the letter to 
which he had alluded—a letter which was one strictly of a privatenature, and 
never intended by the writer to be made public, but which he (Mr. H. D.) 
had felt it his duty to transmit to Lord Liverpool, who had kept it in his pos- 
session for six or seven days, and who had, by his (Mr. H. D.’s) permission, 
shown it to his Grace the Commander-in-Chief. (The hon. Member here read 
extracts from the letter, giving a detail of the operations of the army employed 
in the Burmese war, and stating that Lord Amherst and the Commander-in- 
Chief were on the best terms, and that the harmony which subsisted between _ 
them had never been interrupted, even for a single hour.) (19) He trusted 
that the hon. Member for Montrose would state whether he had seen the letter 
to which he had alluded, and whether it bore the signature of Capt. Amherst. 
Mr. Hume replied, that he had received his copy from a gentleman who haal 
himself seen the original in Captain Amherst’s own hand writing, in the pes- 
session of Mr. Trower, of the Bengal Civil Service, to whom the original 
was addressed ; and that the copy also bore the signature of Captain Am- 
herst.(20) 





reason why the Court of Inquiry on the Barrackpore affair was sent to Eng- 
land unaccompanied by any comment of the Government there, was, that the 
case was So clear as to need no comment; and that it was omitted out of 
delicacy to Sir Edward Paget, who, as a Member of Government, must have 
PASSED CENSURE On himself and those immediately responsible to him. Can 
any thing be plainer than this? The whole letter, as well as its history, 
will be found in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. xi. p. 230, and is well worth 
perusal at this particular moment, though it will not help out Mr. Wynn's 
accuracy a tittle. 
(17) This is a very inaccurate version of a very different story. 


(18) But there were nearly as many killed in the river, whose bodies were 
never collected for burial. 


(19) The man who made this assertion could not have been with these two 
individuals at every hour of their lives; and therefore asserts more than he 
could know. Besides which, the differences between those personages were 
notorious to all India, and were the subject of fifty letters from officers quite 
as much entitled to credit as, and evidently much better informed than, this 
friend of the hon. Member. 

(20) The truth is, that authentic copies of this letter were circulated freely 
in Calcutta and other parts of India, and several came to England through 
different channels. 


Oriental Herald. Vol. 13. oO 
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Mr. H. Davis.—The hon. Member had an advantage over him in that 
respect, for he (Mr. H. Davis) had not seen that letter; but, even taking the 
sentiments in that letter to be as stated by the hon. Member, was it fair 
towards the Commander-in-Chief, or the writer of the letter, who, under the 
excitement, probably, of heated feelings, had, in a letter strictly private, ex- 
pressed his opinions, to bring them forward in a public discussion ?(21) Would 
it be fair towards any man, to bring forward upon a motion attaching censure 
to him, the opinions expressed by other persons, in a confidential communi- 
cation? He should be glad to know, what would be the feelings of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, if such a course were pursued upon a motion made 
with respect to the Greek war. (Loud and continued cheers.) Would that 
hon. Member think it fair, that, upon such a motion, the opinions of other 
persons, as to his financial care of the interests of his constituents, should be 
pressed into the discussion? (Repeated cheering.) He mentioned this to 
show that persons who lived in glass houses should not be the first to throw 
stones. (Cheering and laughter.) He was induced to make those observa- 
tions, from his anxiety to rescue the character of a gallant Officer from ihe 
imputations which had been most unjustly cast upon him. 


Colonel Davres.—The hon. Member who spoke last, had alluded to the 

reverb, that ‘those who lived in glass houses ought not to throw stones.’ 
He (Col. D.) would leave the House to appreciate the good feeling and good 
taste of such an allusion. He would not, himself, give any opinion on the 
subject, much less would he, in imitation of the hon. Member's personality, 
make mention to the House of the misfortunes (for he could call them nothing 
but misfortunes) which befel the hon. Member himself (Mr. H. Davis) some 
years ago. If he followed that hon. Member's example, he could mention 
transactions, connected with the hon. Member’s name, which would bring a 
blush of shame into that hon. Member’s cheeks. (Cheers and murmurs.) 


Mr. H. Davis.—I beg leave to say, that I wish the hon. Member to explain 
—to state to the House the transactions to which he alludes. I defy him. (22) 


The Speaker then interposed, and addressed the House to the following 
effect :—I am sure the House will do me the justice to believe, that I never 
interfere in its proceedings, without great pain and considerable doubt 
whether my interference may prove useful, which, if it be not, it cannot be 
necessary or proper. I am quite sure also, that when in this instance I 
venture to call the attention of the House to the rules and orders which have 
been made for the government of its debates, I shall produce the best pos- 
sible impression, because it has witnessed the inconvenience of the deviation 
that has taken place from the strict path of propriety, and which, if permitted 
in one instance, would, by degrees, carry us to an extent of irregularity which 
the House must feel it would be impossible to allow. The hon. Gentleman 











(21) Let any man read again the opening paragraph of Captain Amherst’s 
letter, and say whether Mr. Hart Davis could ever have seen or understood 
it, if he calls it a * strictly private letter.” It was written expressly that all 
the world might see it. 

(22) This common trick, of endeavouring to draw attention from things to 
persons, and justifying the alleged misconduct of one man by the alleged 
misconduct of another, is always indicative either of a very shallow under- 
standing, or a consciousness of a very bad case on the part of the person re- 
sorting to it. But hurling defiance in an assembly where it is known that 
the Speaker would instantly rise to interrupt the fight, ts something like the 
maguanimity of Mr. Dymoke, the celebrated champion at the King’s corona- 
tion, who rode into Westminster-hal! upon a noble charger, and most magna- 
nimously threw down the gauntlet, defying the whole world to take it up, if 
any man among them disputed the right of his Majesty to the throne ; the said 
champion well knowing that no man could dare to take it up, without the cer- 
tainty of being beheaded for the crime of high treason. 
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Mr. Hart Davis) began by deviating from the subject before the House 
by references to quite other matters. (Cheers.) How far those references 
were or were not intended to be personal to the feelings of others, that hon. 
Gentleman best knew himself. Bat though they might not be intended as 
personal, he must not be surprised they should be so taken ; and if they were 
so taken, it) was natural, however paivful a task it might be to the House to 
witness them, that retorts should be made of the same character as the 
original references. (Cheers.) I hope I have said enough to coavinee the 
House of the inconvenience that must always follow deviatious of this kind, 
and I trust that for the future Honourable Members will confine themselves 
singly and exclusively to the subject before the House. 


Colonel Davies resumed: Certainly, he said, when he rose to speak, be 
was labouring under feelings which were painful to utter, but he believed the 
great body of the House would concur with him, that his feelings were such 
as ought to animate every man who hada heart. The gallant Member then 
referred to the dreadful details of the melancholy transaction which they 
were discussing. He was the last person who would impute cruelty to 
the gallant General who commanded. He believed him to be a brave, 
honourable, and humane man. But he contended, nevertheless, that the pro- 
duction of the papers was necessary to the vindication of Sir Edward Paget's 
character ; and to show where the guilt really lay. The production of these 
papers, he was convinced, would show that that gallant Officer was not guilty 
of the cruelty imputed to him; and, therefore, he considered the production 
of the Report necessary to vindicate his fame. Sir Kdward Paget, who was 
not on the spot, might not have been able to put a stop to the slaughter, but 
surely the commanding officers were able, aud they deserved to be punished 
for not having done so. 


Sir Hussey Vivian expressed his regret at the occurrence of so many 
mutinies in India, within the last twenty years, but expressed his conviction 
of the necessity of putting an end to them by such a measure as that adopted 
by his gallant Friend, (Sir Edward Paget,) on the late occasion. He had 
known and served with his gallant Friend many years, ever since 1793—he 
had been in the same regiment and the same company with him, and he had 
many opportunities of witnessing the humanity of his disposition. It was 
well said, in a General Order issued by an illustrious military character, the 
loss of whom they had lately to deplore, that ‘the brightest gem in the 
character of the British soldier was humanity:’ in no bosom did that gem 
shine more brightly and more purely than in that of his gallant friend, (Sir 
idward Paget.) (23) He could assure the House, from personal observation; 
that there was no officer in the British army more averse to unnecessary 
severity of discipline, than that gallant officer. (Hear.) Menacing and muti- 
nous conduct of soldiers, with arms in their hands, ought to be instantly sup- 
pressed on all occasions ; it was particularly necessary in a country so cir 
cumstauced as India. But were not all proper means used to prevent the un- 
happy occurrence? An offer was made to the mutineers before the officers 
left the regiment, to lay their complaints before a tribunal, which was 
about to be convened, and even one of the officers offered himself to them 
as a hostage, to assire them of the sincerity of the intended offer; and the 
officers who went to propose a submission the following day, were turned 
back at the point of the bayonet. . How then could his gallant Friend yield 
to them under such circumstances? A concession to their insolent claims 
would have subverted all discipline in India, and shaken the very foundation 


(23) As there was no imputation on Sir Edward Paget’s character from his 
youth, upward this eulogy. though ever so just, was unnecessary. The 
question at issue could not be determined but on evidence ; and all that the 
noties asked for was, to have that evidence before the House. 
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of the British power there. (24) Nor was this the only mutiny in India 
in which many lives were lost. In the mutiny at Vellore, in which the se- 
poys fired on the European troops in a barrack yard, and which was ulti- 
mately suppressed by the gallantry of the late General Gillespie, who broke 
open the gates, and rescued the King’s troops from destruction; on that 
occasion there were no less than 600 lives lost. The sacrifice of lives in the 
late affair at Barrackpore was imperatively necessary ; (25) and it was but 
just that they with whom the insurrection had originated, should be made to 
pay the penalties. The mutineers were, he would admit, soon broken and 
dispersed ; but even after that some of them meditated resistance, and actually 
fired on the Royals. (26) Was it not impossible (he would appeal to the 
gallant Officer opposite) to restrain the fury of soldiers, against even a 
national enemy, when broken? As to the report of the Committee of 
Inquiry, he could assure the House that nothing could give the family of his 
gallant Friend more pleasure than the production of it. He was convinced 
that his gallant Friend, in this affair, had done no more than his duty in up- 
holding the discipline of the army and the authority of the British Govern- 
ment in India. (27) 


Colonel LuswineTon could not reconcile it to his feelings, or to the 
situation he held in the Company’s army, to give a silent vote. The broad 
and ‘substantial fact of a most serious and dangerous mutiny having existed 
in the Native regiments at Barrackpore, justified Sir Kdward Paget in what 
he did ; and so far from thinking him to blame, he considered him entitled to 
great praise for the promptitude with which he adopted, and the firmness 
with which he carried into execution, the necessary measures for effectually 
subduing the mutiny. (Hear, hear.) He (Colonel Lushington) lamented as 
much as any man the number of lives that were lost, but while he did so, he 
thought no ene to blame but the sepoys themselves, by their pertinacious 
adherence to a mutinous course of conduct. He regretted that such severe 
and unwarrantable epithets as massacre and murder should have been applied 
to these transactions, and he was fully persuaded, if those that thought them 
so, could look at them with a military eye, they would greatly change their 
opinion without in the least compromising their humanity. With regard to 
the dismissal of the Native officers, he was surprised to hear the arguments 
made use of. When it was recollected they all rose from the ranks, and 
except the military rank their commission gave them, they had no superior 
station in society above the sepoys with whom they were frequently con- 
nected, it was impossible that if they did their duty, and were really sincere 
in their endeavours to put down mutinous proceedings, they could ever reach 
beyond a momentary ebullition. He said this from a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the Native army. He could aiso say commutation of 
punishment was by no means unusual ; surely it would be unjust and impolitic 
to have different degrees and modes of punishment for the same offence 





(24) But their claims were not insolent, neither would the granting them 
have shaken India at all; for, in point of fact, all their grievances were sub- 
sequently redressed, being admitted to be well founded; and yet India 
remains as secure as ever. 

(25) This is the whole question in doubt: one party saying aye, and another 
no. The evidence alone could decide which was right, and this is all that is 
asked. 

(26) Butit has been shown that many who had no concern with originating 
the mutiny were also made to suffer the nenalty, not of their own misdeeds, 
but those of others. 

(27) This, then, is the strongest possible argument in favour of producing the 
Report ; for then, if just. all the world would adopt Sir Hussey Vivian's 
epinion, and the question would be set at rest for ever. 
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depending upon the caste of the sepoy, but the fact was, no such princi ple 
was acknowledged, and the articles of war for the Native army made no 
distinction of that nature. Ifthe hon. Member who brought forwafd this mo 
tion could have satisfied the House that, since the mutiny, the spirit of disco n- 
tent had increased, and that the character of the Government had grown into 
disrepute with the Native population, then there would have existed grounds 
for the motion. But the very reverse was the case. The Bengal army was 
never in a higher state of discipline than at present ; (hear, hear;) the very 

regiments that were concerned in the mutiny, had effectually redeemed their 

character by their good conduct during the Burmese war. Colours had been 

restored, by orders of the Supreme Government, to the regiment that had lost 

them during the mutiny, for their gallant conduct in Arracan. Where there- 

fore could be the necessity of renewing this painful inquiry? The errors and 

abuses that may have existed would be rectified by the executive Government, 
and in their hands these papers ought to remain, the publication of which, 

from the nature of the inquiry, would create heartburnings and jealousies 

amongst the officers, and do incalculable mischief. (Flear, hear.) Upon 

these considerations, and not perceiving any possible benefit that could arise 

from acceding to it, he must give the motion a most decided negative. 


General Durr spoke with great vehemence »gainst the motion. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Hume) who had brought it forward, had undertaken to treat 
of a subject he did not understand. He might be very good authority on a 
question of physic ; (a laugh ;) and he (General Duff) wished that the hon. 
Gentleman would for the future confine himself to such subjects as he really 
did know. (Laughter.) His speech on this occasion was undoubtedly frivo- 
lous and vexatious. (Continued laughter.) If he had been in Sir Edward 
Paget’s place, he would have done the same, and would do so a hundred 
times to come, if it was necessary. (Great laughter.) The hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) ought to have found a subject of discussion about 
which he knew something, but his attempt of to-night, on a matter of which 
he knew nothing, was both frivolous and vexatious. Indeed, after the time 
that elapsed since the occurrence at Barrackpore, and the declaration of the 
hon. Baronet, that he would continually move, session after session, for 
inquiry into this subject, he could call it nothing but persecution. He 
(General Duff) had been at Westminster School, in early life, with Sir 
Edward Paget, he had afterwards served with him in Holland and in Egypt, 
and he never knew a more gallant and humane officer. (28) 

Mr. Manerty said, if the papers were granted, they should then be made 
acquainted with the cause of this mutiny. So far as the gallant Officer was 
concerned, he thought his character unimpeached. But then the important 
point was to ascertain whether or not the conduct of the Government had not 
driven the men to this fatal course. It was clear there must have been some 
cause for the mutiny, which had been kept out of sight. The papers would 


(28) Here is the old fallacy of personal character repeated. No one 
questioned either the gallantry or humanity of Sir Edward Paget’s general 
character. But here is a particular transaction in which he was concerned ; 
and the motion of Mr. Hume only says, ‘ Give us the authentic particulars of 
this transaction, that we may judge for ourselves.’ But, ‘ No,’ say the 
speakers on tHe other side, ‘ you must take what we say on trust; we are 
not going to show you the particulars : they are all right, but you shan’t see 
them, nevertheless.’ Can any thing be more discreditable than such a course 
as this? As to General Duff thinking, that because he would do the same 
thing, therefore it must be right ; he should first prove that in judgment he 
was infallible, and that in action he could do no wrong, which this assumes, 
and then the world might admit, that if he would do any particular act, then 
such an act could never be justly complained of when done by any other 
persoa. 
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convey information cn the subject to the House, and therefore he should vote 
for the motion. 

Sir Josepu Yorke intended, as usual, to be extremely brief in his address 
to the House. He had heard several, but not all of the speeches which had 
been delivered on this occasion, and, among others, that of the hon. Baronet. 
(Sir Charles Forbes,) whose speech comprised all the observations that had 
fallen from all the East India Proprietors during the last twenty years. (4 
laugh.) He had also heard the very temperate and conciliatory remarks of 
the Chair, in its endeavour to produce a better understanding between two of 
the hon. Members who had spoken to-night ; (cheers ;) but he certainly had 
not heard any attack attempted on the character of Sir Edward Paget, 
although he had heard it vindicated as if some hostile animadversions had 
been made upon it. (Hear.) The fact was, that Sir Edward Paget, in the 
extraordinary situation in which he found himself, had but done that which 
every brave and humane man, in the capacity of Commander-in-Chief, would 
have done under similar circumstances. He had, undoubtedly, acquitted 
himself in an honourable, a just, and a gallant manner. (Cheers.) But 
the question before the House was, whether these papers should or should 
not be granted? (Hear.) No one doubted that Sir Edward had not pro- 
ceeded to extremities, until that course could be no longer avoided. But, in 
answer to this demand for the papers necessary to put Parliament in posses- 
sion of the history of this unfortunate transaction, he (Sir Joseph Yorke) 
had heard one of his Majesty’s Ministers affirm, that their production would 
be exceedingly inconvenient ; and if it rested on that right hon. Gentleman’s 
own responsibility, he would give this assertion so much credit, as to take 
the fact for granted. But when it was added, that the granting of these 
papers would impiicate too many persons in India, he (Sir Joseph Yorke) 
could not help asking, what sort of hold must ours upon India be, if people 
were to be met, on calling for inquiry into the causes of any great disaster, 
with exclamations of alarm, and his Majesty's Government were to be the 
first persons to cry, ‘ Hush, for God’s sake, not a word ou that subject.’ 
(A laugh.) It had also been admitted, that one cause of the disaffection 
exhibited by the sepoys, was their destination at the time; for it was con- 
ceded on all hands, that the Burmese war was exceedingly disrelished in that 
part of the country, and by the Native troops. If the fact was so, it exceed- 
ingly behoved those Gentlewen who were most ‘connected with the Govern- 
ment of India, to keep those boundaries, for the future, which good policy 
and equity should alike prescribe to them as the proper limits of their 
Eastern possessions. (Hear.) If they should still exceed those limits, he 
hoped, for one, to see the day, when the Government of such noble territories 
should be taken out of the hands which, at present, wielded it in Leadenhall- 
street, and placed in those to which it should long since have been made over, 
the hands of his Majesty’s Government. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Joun Stewart (the member for Beverley) intreated the House to 
eonsider whether they could, with justice, decline to accede to the motion 
before them. He asserted that there were many persons, both in this country 
and India, who doubted, up to the present moment, whether there had been 
any mutiny at all—whether, in short, the steps that were taken by the men, 
when their complaints were communicated to their officers, really deserved 
thatname or not. It was right that such doubts should be removed, and there 
was 10 way in which this could be done so effectually as by producing the 
documents called for. He trusted, therefore, that, in justice to all parties 
concerned, the motion would meet with the cordial support of all who 
desired to have these transactions placed in their true light before the 
world. 

Sir J. Beresrorp, when he heard some hon, Gentlemen really doubting 
whether the transactions, which had beea so much referred to, this evening, 
did amount or not to a mutiny, begged to observe, that he had receiveda 
letter from a brother officer of rank, who was present at the scene, and whe 
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aot only described it as a mutiny, but declared that Sir Kdward Paget had 
—by his forbearance in the beginning, and his determination at the conclusion, 
of those transactions—as much entitled himself to the praise of having saved 
his country, so far as her Eastern dominion was concerned, as Lord St. Viv- 
cent had done, by his admirable conduct in the mutiny off Cadiz, in preserving 
to Great Britain the allegiance of her navy. (Hear.) This officer wrote 
home, that Sir Edward had merited the thanks, not only of India, but of all 
the British empire ; and he particularly extolled the good feeling manifested 
by this distinguished commander, in going before the troops, in front oftheir 
line, under arms, and asking them, with the utmost earnestness and anxiety, 
to return to their obedience. (29) When, indeed, he found that his remon- 
strances were vain, he performed the sad duty which remained to him, like a 
man of a determination equal to his humanity, 


Mr. Hume, in reply, contended, that the right hon. Gentleman himself 
(with a degree of candour for which he was bound to thank that right hon. 
Gentleman) had, in fact, admitted the whole of his (Mr. Hume’s) case, with 
one or two exceptions that were really of little moment ; for he admitted that 
the evils complained of by the Native troops, as to the deficiency of beasts, 
aad other means of transport and accommodation, had existed—(hear)—but 
added, that they had since been remedied. He (Mr. Hume) was very glad to 
hear this assurance ; but the admission with which it was coupled sanctioned, 
surely, the principle of the motion now before the House. In stating the 
loss of human life, however, on this melancholy occasion, at only 160, the 
right hon. Gentleman greatly underrated the extent ofthe calamity, for he did 
not include the 150 Natives who perished, miserably, in their attempt to 
escape over the river—being shot like so many wild fowl. As to the Suba- 
dars, who had been described as the great fermenters of the discontents, and 
the necessity of whose removal had been, in some sort, made the excuse 
for the attack upon the sepoys, it was notorious that they lived in line 
with the rest of the Native troops; and might, at any moment, have been 
all of them seized, to a man, and executed, if their destruction was thought 
so essential to the preservation of our influence and power in India. 
But our own troops, and some of our own officers, had, by their own acts, 
increased the discontent and resentment of the sepoys, who did, however, 
manifest, in return for what they felt as insults and injuries, the most extror- 
dinary and meritorious forbearance. (Hear, hear.) Among other instances 
of this forbearance on their part, was the case of Colonel Dalzel. That officer 
(who did not understand a word of Hindostaneee) in the irritation of the mo- 
ment, reviled and abused them, and addressed to them epithets, which among 
our own sailors and soldiers would be received as the most degrading terms of 
reproach. (Hear.) For instance, he ‘God d——d their eyes,’ and every 
thing else. (Continued laughter.) He pulled off his coat, tore open his 
waistceat, and, baring his bosom, bade them shoot him, and otherwise de- 
ported himself in such a manner as to make the sepoys think him of unsound 
mind. The hon. Gentleman concluded, by disclaiming the notion of intending 
any personal disrespect to Sir Edward Paget, by this motion ; and animad- 
verted on the utter irrelevancy of all the eulogies which had been passed— 
and he did not mean to deny justly passed—on that very eminent officer—to 
the objects with which he (Mr. Hume) had brought this matter under the no- 
tice of the House. 


The gallery was then cleared for a division; and the numbers were—For 
the motion, 44—Against it, 176—Majority against it, 132. 





(29) This is a fact of which we never before heard; and we think there 
must be some misconception respecting it ; as all communication with the 
Native troops was, as faras we have understood, maintained by and through 
officers of inferior rank to the Commander-in-Chief, though possibly with his 
knowledge and sanction. , 
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Althorp, Lord 
Buxton, T. Fowe}) 
Baring, W. B. 
Bernal, Ralph 
Brougham, James 
Cradock, Colonel 
Dawson, Alex. 
Dundas, Hon. Thos. 
Dondas. Hon. Sir R. 
Dundas, Hon. G. L. 
Kasthope, John 
Forbes, Sir C. 
Forbes, John 


Hobhouse, J. ©. 
Heathcote, R. EK. 
Hony wood, W. P. 


Hutchinson, H, (Cork) 


Harvey, D. W. 


Jephson, Chas. D. Ort. 


King, Hon R. 
Lumley, J. Saville 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lamb, Hon. George 
Jambe, E. 
Maberly, J. 
Maberly, W. L. 


List OF THE MINORITY. 


Rowley, Sir W. 
Smith, John 
Sykes, D. 
Stewart, John 
Tennyson, Chas. 
Taylor, M. A. 
Wood, Ald. 
Western, C. ©. 
Wells, John 
Webbe, Colonel 
Warburton, H. 


Tellers. 


Davies, Colonel 


Monck, J. B. 
Hume, Joseph 


Nugent, Lord 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 


Gordon, Rob. 
Grattan, Henry 
Grattan, James 


COURT MARTIALS. 
* Head Quarters, Madras, May 1, 1826. 
’ Major J. F. Paterson of his Majesty's 13th Light Dragoons was ar- 
raigned on the charge of highly unofficer-like and disrespectful conduct to- 
wards his senior officer, Colonel Boyce. 


* Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision. * The 


Court having found the prisoner Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, his Majesty's 
13th Light Dragoons, guilty as above stated, (of unofficer-like and disrespect- 


ful conduct,) which being in breach of the Articles of War, do sentence him 
the said Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, to be reprimanded, in such manner as 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief may deem fit.’ 

‘ The Commander-in-Chief of the Madras army, Sir George Walker, ac- 
companied the promulgation of this sentence with the following observations : 


* The reprimand which it is Lieutenant-General Sir George Walker's duty 
here to communicate to Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, will, he hopes, ad- 
monish him to be more particular in future, in all explanations required by 
his Senior Officer, and to bear always in mind, that, however severe the terms 
in which they may be addressed, it is a duty to the service of his country 
that he is fulfilling, and not to be considered an act of subserviency to the 
individual. 

* The Lieutenant-General cannot, however, but regret that it should have 
heen found necessary to assemble a court-martial at so great an expense and 
inconvenience, both to the individuals and Government, and to have placed 
an officer of rank in a situation so painful to his feelings ona trifling misun- 
derstanding, which five minutes’ personal conversation, with a due suavity of 
manner, might have cleared up. Ile caunot but deprecate communication by 
letter between officers in the succession of command, where personal ex- 
planation can be obtained, independent of great waste of time that might be 
more usefully employed ; it must be in every one’s observation, that a gen- 
tlemanly manner and tone of voice (always to be expected between officers ) 
will often give a moderate and proper expression to a phrase, which may, in 
a letter, appear harsh and offensive ; and when it is recollected how much 
the public service suffers by such misunderstandings, and what bad example 
they hold out—the Lieutenant-General must require personal communication 
to be adopted, when practicable, on all matters of duty between officers in 
the immediate succession of command, when it is necessary to enter into 
explanation or detail 
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‘ The Lieutevant-General must at the same time desire] that officers in su- 
perior command may abstain as much as possible from interfering in the interior 
details of regiments. Nothing but repeated irregularities can excuse this, as 
it must evidently imply negligence or incapacity on the part of the actual 
commander, and in so much weaken the respect necessary to his authority— 
and when irregularities or mismangement, really requiring such interference, 
do actually occur, the case is of such a nature as necessarily to form a report 
to the Superintending General for the information of the commander of the 
forces. In the meantime the chain of responsibility must be kept up in all its 
links, giving as well as taking the respect due to each, and the Lieutenant- 
General will feel bound to notice any breach of it. Lieutenant-Colone! 
Paterson is now released from his arrest and is to re-assume his command.’ 

* Head Quarters, Madras, May, 9, 1826. 

* Lieutenant George Berwick of his Majesty’s 13th Light Dragoons was 
arraigned on the following charges, viz. “ 

‘ For conduct unbecomir.g an officer and a gentleman, in involving himself 
in pecuniary transactions with the non-commissioned officers under his im- 
mediate command, calculated to weaken the ties of authority and respec! 
which are essential to the due preservation of military discipline. 

* Upon which charges the Court cime to the following decision : 

* The Court acquit the prisoner of ungentleman-like conduct, but having 
found him guilty, as above stated, (of involving himself in pecuniary transac- 
tions with the non-commisioned officers,) which conduct is unbecoming au 
officer, subversive of discipline, and in breach of the Articles of War, do 
sentence him, the said Lieutenant Berwick, his Majesty's 13th Dragoons, to 
lose one step, by being placed immediately below the Lieutenant who, at 
this date, stands next to him in the List of Officers of his Majesty's 13'h 
Dragoons.’ . 

On the publication of the sentence, the Commander-in-Chief issued the 
following observations : 


‘ After The patient investigation and attention with which the Court has 
gone through the accompanying proceedings, however different the opinion of 
the Lieutenant-General may be on the result, it is with great regret that he 
feels his duty to the public service will not ailow him to attend to its recom- 
mendation, in favour of the prisoner. Under the generally known principles 
of the service, it would be imagined that every military, every gentlemanly 
feeling, would revolt at the idea of a pecuniary obligation to a non-commis - 
sioned officer or private, and that the most ignorant would be aware how 
much it must strike at the root of subordination and discipline ; but in this 
instance, obligations of this nature have been contracted in the very face of 
a clear and distinct order upon the subject, by the late Commander-in-Chief 
of India (General Sir Edward Paget) published to this army April 30th, 
1824. There cannot then be found the slightest colouring of an excuse for 
the conduct of the prisoner, and he may think himself most fortunate in the 
charitable construction of the Court and the slight sentence it has awarded 
for a crime of so mischievous a tendency. This sentence is to be carried into 
execution, and the prisoner released from arrest. 


‘ The Lieutenant-General cannot, however, pass over this occasion of ex- 
pressing his gre.t suprise at the prevalence of so degrading a custom in one of 
his Majesty's regimeuts as has been developed in these proceedings, a custom 
xrown to such an extent as to be quoted even in extenuation. Is it possible 
that this can have existed without the knowledge of the commanding officer, 
if he fulfils his duty to the corps placed under his command, and thus no less 
under his moral protection? The Lieutenat-General must consider that it 
bespeaks great inattention on his part, and he must hold him responsible that 
it shall be eradicated. A band of money lenders must be very unfit for the 
duties of non-commissioned officers—and officers, who borrow of them, as 
unfit to command, and he can have little doubt of the consequences which such 
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a state of degradation will bring upon the corps, should any further example 
of it appear.’ 
* Head Quarters : Madras, May, 22, 1826. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse, 13th Light Dragoons, commanding the can- 
tonment of Bangalore, was arraigned on the following charge preferred 
against him by Major-General Sir Theophilus Pritzler, K, C. B., commanding 
the Mysore division of the army. 

* For disrespect to me as the officer commanding the division, in treating 
my orders with contempt, by issuing a regimental order, bearing date 7th 
February 1826, in direct opposition to the instructions conveyed to him per- 
sonally by me on that day, before the commanding officer and officers of his 
Majesty’s 13th Dragoons assembled for that purpose, and in communicating 
the same through the adjutant of the 13th Dragoons, in direct and immediate 
disobedience of those my orders. Such conduct, on the part of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boyse, being unbecoming his character as an officer, prejudicial to his 
Majesty’s service, and subversive of all order, and military regulations and 
discipline. 
(Signed) ‘ T, Prirzier, Major-General, 

Commanding Mysore Division. 
‘Bangalore, April 15, 1826." 


* Upon which charge the Court came to the following decision : 

* The Court, having taken in mature consideration the evidence on the pro- 
secution, together with what Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse, C. B. has adduced in 
his defence, is of opinion, that he, Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse, C. B. his Ma- 
jesty's 13th Light Dragoons, is not guilty of the crime laid to his charge— 
and do therefore most fully and most honourably acquit him of all and every 
part thereof.’ 

The following are the remarks of the Commander-in-Chief on this occa- 
sion: 

* Although the Lieutenant-General has thought it expedient to confirm the 
finding and sentence of the Court; , taking notwithstanding a very different 
view of the couse of its proceeding, he cannot add his approval—and should 
certainly have sent them back for revision, had it not appeared useless, after 
the Court had allowed its opinions to be biassed by the admission of a mass 
of papers and other matter, totally irrevelant to the subject before it, and 
thence, among other irregularities, licensing the prisoner to place upon the 
face of its proceedings a most unjustifiable and wanton attack upon the cha- 
racter of an officer of rank not under its cognizance, and leaving him there- 
fore without the means of justification. In fact, instead of confining itself to 
the sole evidence connected with the charge, viz. the instructions of Major-Ge- 
neral Sir Theophilus Pritzler, and the regimental order issued by the prisoner ; 
instead of giving its own unbiassed opinion upon the subject submitted to its 
consideration, it appears to have surrendered its post to the subalterns of the 
18th Light Dragoons,and allowed them to sit in judgment between their General 
of division and the prisoner—the natural consequence of which has been that 
the facts in issue, facts most important to the discipline of the army, however 
distinctly proved, have been lost sight of—viz. that Major-General Sir 
Theophilus Pritzler had given instructions to Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse and 
the officers of the 13th Dragoons, defining the command of the regiment 
vested in Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, who in all respects was to be obeyed 
as such, forbidding at the same time any other channel of communication to 
the officers, either to Lieutenant-Colunel Boyse or to himself, but through 
him. Now as militar: discipline has never yet admitted of the anomaly of 
two commanding officers of the same corps, this riight have been thought 
sufficiently explanatory, especially to an officer of twenty-three vears’ standing. 
Nevertheless, after hearing these instructions, and on the very same morning, 
as if in defiance of them, it is proved and admitted that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boyse took home with him the Adjutant of the regiment, and this officer 
whom he had just heard forbidden to have any communication with him bul 
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through the channel of his commanding officer (Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson) 
was actually employed by him in the issue of a regimental order, contrary 
to the authority just defined by the Major-General, as vesting in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Paterson.—An order even going to the extent of weakening and 
degrading the power and respect necessary to the situation, by taking from 
it all means of reward and leaving with it all the odium of punishment—an 
order as if intended to keep up that spirit of party, which the instructions of 
the Major-General were specifically intended to overset—an order above all 
totally disregarding his Majesty’s regulations, which strictly define all the 
restrictions necessary for officers in temporary command, in forbidding any 
change of orders and regulations previously established by the more per- 
manent commanding officers, without superior authority, but no where pro- 
viding for the deuble interference of both at the same time. 


‘ Asto the remark of the Major-General, that Lieutenant-Colonel Boyse 
was the commanding officer of Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, as the latter 
was of the regiment, it could admit but of one military sense, that of his 
command of the cantonment, which gave him all necessary authority over the 
13th Dragoons as of all other corps within it, and it can hardly be doubted 
that all proper instructions issued by him to its commanding officer for its 
welfare would be attended to, or if neglected, he had always the power of 
reporting that neglect to superior authority, though not of arbitrary inter- 
ference with the internal management of his inferior, who, by signing the 
returns, became at once the only acknowledged and reponsible commander, 
and of course vested with all the power necessary to fulfil his duties. q 


‘ The Court, however, has honourably acquitted the prisoner Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boyse of all this. He is consequently to be released from arrest and 
to return to his duty and command. The Major-General of the division is 
now even desired to have the order in question expunged from the regimental 
books of the 13th Dragoons, as trammelling the authority of the commanding 
officer, and contrary to the spirit and meaning of his Majesty's regulations, 
to which his attention must however be particalarly called—at the same 
time, not losing sight of the probable return to command of his senior, he 
will of course be expected to consult with and attend to his recommendations 
on all important concerns of the corps, not inconsistent with his responsibility 
and the due authority necessary to his command.’ 

‘ Head Quarters : Choultry Plain, May 1826. 

‘ As from some late examples it appears there have existed doubts with 
some individuals of this army with respect to the meaning of certain orders 
for the guidance of officers, who, being seniors of their corps, may hold at the 
same time superior commands at the same stations ; and as the possibility of 
two persons interfering at the same time in one command must be attended 
with the most mischievous effects to military discipline, in the creation of 
parties, the encouragement of trivial complaints, and the lowering of the 
proper authority—it is for the future to be distinctly understood as the rule 
of duty throughout this army, that officers accepting or executing superior 
commands with or without salaries attached thereto, the duties of which re- 
quire the signature of returns and the details of their own corps to be left to 
the next in rank—resign thereby all authority to interfere personally in the 
internal management of it for the time being. The immediate and complete 
eommand of which is vested in the officer who, by his signature to the returns, 
is rendered alone responsible for its discipline and character. Junior officers, 
however, so situated being expected to consult and attend to the recommenda- 
tions of their seniors in all important concerns of their regiments not incon- 
sistent with their own responsibility or the due authority necessary to the 
maintenance of their commands, keeping always in view the spirit as well as 
letter of the principles laid down by his Majesty’s regulations of not allow- 
ing, during his temporary absence, any change in the written orders and re- 
gulations laid down by the more permanent commanding officer, in which as 
all wholesome and necessary restriction is included, no further interference 
on the part of the senior can be allowed, than what is given by the superior 
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command ever that corps in common with all others in his canlonment, as in 
the case of a Brigadier General or Colonel on the Staff, where, in case of any 
failure of discipline or inattention to his proper instructions, he has always 10 
his power to report that neglect to superior authority, but in no case can be 
allowed an arbitrary interference in its internal management. 

‘ This regulation is not, however, to be construed to extend to the tem- 
porary changes of command arising oat of the chance meeting of corps, 
or to any temporary command indeed that does not require the abandonment 
on the part of the senior of the signature of returns and of the superintendence 
of the usual details and duties ; and, to prevent all doubts upon the subject, 
all previous orders inconsistent with the principle here laid down, are hence- 
forward to be considered null and void. 

‘T. H.S. Conway, Adjutant General of the Army.’ 


CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 
AND CHANGES, IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M Madras—and C. Calcutta. | 


Bell, A. Lieut., removed from 2d troop 3d brig., to 3d troop 2d brig. artil. 
regt.—C, Aug. 8. 

Becher, Mr. F. J., Assistant to the Collector of Midnapore.—C. Aug. 24. 

Chapman, H., admitted as Assist.-Surg.—C. Aug. 11. 

Campbell, G. G. Surg., Gar.-Surg. at Agra, to have Med. Charge of Artil. at 
that station.—C. Aug. 8. 

Grant, C. S., promoted to be Assist .-Surg.—C. Aug. 11. 

Green, G. T., Lieut. corps of Engin., to be an Assist. to Superint. of Dethi 
canal.—C. Aug. 11. 

Garstiv, Mr. C., to be a Junior.-Assist. to the Political Agent to the Gov.- 
Gen. in Saugor and the Nerbudda territories. —C. Aug. 25, 

Hutton, Mr. C., admitted as Cadet of Infan. and promoted to be Ensign.— 
Cc. Aug. Ll. 

James, A., Ensigu, prom., posted to 7th regt. N. L.—B. Sept. 23. 

Knox, Mr. R. T., admitted Cadet of Cav. and promoted to Cornet.—C. 
Aug. Il. 

Lushington, Mr. G. 'T., to be Assist. to the Persian Secretary to the Gov.- 
Gen.—C. July 20. 

Mackenzie, Mr. H.. to be Sec. to the Gov.-Gen. during the period of his 
Lordship’s tour to the Upper Provinces.—C. July 6. 

Molony, Mr. E., to officiate as Sec. to tho Government in the Territorial 
Department.—C. July 6. 

Munday, Mr. H., Salt Agent for the Southern Division of Calcutta.— 
C. Aug. 4. 

Newton, C., promoted to be Assist.-Surg.—C. Aug. 11. 

Reid, Mr. J. N. admitted as Cadet of Inf. and promoted to be Ens.— 
C. Aug. Ll. 

+«Ravenshaw, Mr. E. C., to be Assist. to the Persian Sec. to the Gov.-Gen.— 

C. July 20. 

Shartland, V. Lieut. 36th N.I., to superintend N. Div. of Cuttack road.— 
C. Aug. 5. 

Sanders, H. 2d Lieut. posted to 2d Comp. 5th Bat. Artil. Regt.—C. Aug. 8. 

Stirling, Mr. A., to be Persian Sec. to the Gov.-Gen.—C. July 6. 

Tarnell, F. promoted to be Assist.-Surg.—C. Aug. 11. 

Vetch, G. A., Capt., 54th N. I. to superintend Berhampore road.—C. Aug. 5. 

Wakefield, W. Lieut. removed to 2d troop, 3d Brig. Horse Art.—C. Aug. 8. 

Young, W. 2d Lieut, posted to 20th Comp. 6th bat, Artil.-regt.—C. Ang. 8. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Aiaslie, the lady of M., Esq., of a daughter, at Humeerpore, North Bundel- 
cund, Aug. 23. 

Angelo, the lady of Lieut. F., 7th Light Cavalry, of a son, at Kurnaul, 
Oct. 16. 

Adams, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Sattara, Oct. 5. 


Bell, Mrs. John, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 20. 


Campbell, Mrs., wife of Mr. Campbell of the Custom-house, at Agra, 
July 20. 

Cooper, Mrs. L. of a daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 1. 

Cornelius, Mrs. C., jun., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 22. 

Caxton, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Secunderabad, Sept. 21. 


Darling, Lieut.-Gen.-Governor of New South Wales, the lady of, of a son, 
at Sydney, New South Wales, Oct. 3. 


Fane, the lady of W., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Banda, in Bundel- 
eund, July 21. 
Falconer, the lady of the late A., Esq., of a son, at Barrackpore, Aug. 15. 


Holmes, the lady of Capt., 7th N. I., of a son, at Berhampore, Aug. 27. 
Haig, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 


Jervis, the lady of Capt. J., 5th Regt. N. L., of a son, at Muttra, Aug. 7. 


Leddie, Mrs. J. P., of a son, who died four hours after his birth, at Mon- 
ghyr, July 29. 
Law, the lady of Capt., Artillery, of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 8. 


Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. W., Church Missionary, of a daughter, at Bom- 
bay, Oct. 13. 

MacCutchon, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at Futtyghur, July 12. 

Manly, Mrs. C., of a daughter, at Rammisserpore, Aug. 10. 

Moore, the lady of the Rev. W., of a son, at Monghyr, Oct. 9. 


Pigou, the lady of H. M., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Jessore, 
Aug. 13. 

Philips, the lady of E., Esq., Surg. 6th Extra Regt. N. I., of a son, at Dina- 
pore, Aug. 9. 

Pringle, the lady of W. A., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Patna, 
Aug. 2). 

Roy, the lady of Capt. P., of the Country Service, of a daughter, at Caleutta, 
Oct. 13. 

Story, Capt., Madras Army, the lady of, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 24. 

Sandys, the lady of J. F., Esq., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Oct. 13. 

Twentyman, Mrs. H. W., of a daughter, at Calcutta. Oct. 20. 

Thompson, E., Esq., the lady of, of a daughter, at Bomandee Factory, Nud- 
deah, Oct. 10. 

Tilghman, the lady of R. M., Esq., of a sov, at Allahabad, Aug. 9. 

Whiting, the lady of the Rev. Mr. J., of a son, at Cawnpore, June 18. 

Webb, the lady of G., Esq., Surg. H. C. Ist Europ. Regt.. at Agra, Aug. II. 

Watts, the lady of Mr. H. C., of a son, at Caleutta, Oct. 15. 


Young, the lady of Dr., of a son, at Dapoolie, Sept. 29. 


MARRIAGES. 


Allan, J.. Esq.. firm of Messrs. Cumming. & Co.. to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late Robert Menzies. Esq., of Dubreach, Perthshire, at Caleutta, 
Aug. 21. 
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Brown, B., Lieut., Bengal Artil., Revenue Surv. Mooradabad, to Maria Jane, 
eldest daughter to C. Christiana, Esq., at Calcutta, Aug. 2. 


Carnegy, P. O., Esq., Civil Service, to Susan, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Imlach, Military Auditor-General, Bengal, at Penvag, Sept. 14. 
Campbell, T., Esq., to Miss Maria Fiellerup, Oct. 30. 


Green, Mr. R., Med. Dep., to Miss F. Dashwood, eldest daughter of the late 
Capt. R. Dashwood, of H. M. 80th regt. Foot, at Madras, July 29. 


Jackson, A-R., Esq., M. D., Assist.-Gar.-Surg., to Margaret. second daughter 
of C. Paterson, Esq., Civil Service, at Calcutta, Nov. 3. 

Shephee, F., Esq., Bombay Med. Estab. to Miss Isabella Allan, at Calcutia, 
Aug. 21. 

Smith, C., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss M. Jarvis, daughter of the late Isaac 
Rowe, Esq., at Bursal, Aug. 24. 

Smith, J. Lieut-, 3lst regt. T. L. 1., to Miss Saurel, Oct. 14. 

Taylor, C., Esq., Horse Art., to Emily Maryana, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Chambers, H. M.’s 87th Regt., at Bangalore, Oct. 2. 


Willis, A. L., Lieut., 32d N. I., to Miss M. Cuppage, eldest daughter of the 
late Col. Cuppage, at Calcutta, Aug. 22. 


DEATRHS. 


Burridge, Mr. J., H. C.’s Marine, the infant son of, at Allipore, July 27. 
Bowie, Mrs. A., aged 29, at Kidderpore, Sept. 5. 

Becher, R., Esq., aged 37 years, at Cuttack, Oct. 16. 

Brady, G., Lieut. and Adj., Mary, sister of, aged 20 years, at Madras, Oct. 6. 


Clark, Miss A., sister of H. Clark, Esq. Civil Surgeon at Gorruckpore, aged 
19, July 25. 

Cooper, Mr. L., Caroline, the daughter of, aged 17, at Calcutta, Sept, 2. 

Cheyne, D. C. C. Nizam’s Med. Estab. at Aurungabad, July 6. 


Dance, Sir Nathaniel, Kt., formerly a Commander in the E, I. C.’s Service, 
aged 79, at Enfield, March 25, 1827. 

Dibdin, Lieut. Francis, of the 3d Bengal Lt. Cav., aged 27, only surviving 
sou of the Rev. Thos. Frognall ibdin, D. D.—at Muttra, in Hindoostan. 

Ducat, C., Esq., M. D., Civil Surg., Sholto James, third son of, at Broach, 
Aug. 14. 


Foley, the lady of Lieut. W., 10th N. I. at Dinapore, Aug. 29. 
Forth, Mr. T., Apothecary Hon, Com. Service, at Gauzeepore, Aug. 14. 


Garrick, Capt. R., of the ship Bengal Merchant, at sea, July 8. 

Goodell, Mr. J., Assist. Bd. Rev., Central Provinces, at Allahabad, July 17. 

Harvey, G. D., Lieut., 6th Extra regt. N. L., at Benares, Aug. 29. 

Hall, Mrs, Augusta Emily, aged 22, at Calcutta, Oct. 14. 

Haig, J. Esq., the lady of, aged 30, in childbed, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 

Johnson, the infant son of Dr. R., at Patna, July 27. 

Jacobs, Mr. F., Record-Keeper Mil. Dep., at Calcutta, Sept. 12. 

Mann, the infant son of Mr. Conductor F. W., Ord. Com. Dept. at Saugor, 
July 30. 

Newbolt, J. D., Esq., Civil Service, at Madras, Sept. 12. 

Parlby, Capt. W., the infant son of, at Allahabad, July 19. 

Phillips, Mary Jane, infant daughter of E. Phillips, Esq., Surg. 6th extra N. I., 
at Dinapore, Aug. 31. 


Paul, the infant son of Mr. J., at Calcuita. 
Pridham, Capt. H. W., of the Country Service. at Calcutta, Oct. 15. 
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Stewart, A., Capt., 28th N. 1. at Calcutta, Aug. 28. 

‘Thomson, Dr. R. M. M., Mary Ellen, the eldest daughter of, aged 4 years, 
at Patna, Aug. 28. 

Thwaites, Lieut., Charles, Adj. of the lst Madras Cavalry, and the youngest 
son of Henry Thwaites, Esq., of Euston Sq. at Arcot, on the 24th of Aug, 

Wyllie, J., Lieut. and Adj., Rampoorah Loc. Bat. aged 29, at Pertabghur, 
near Neemutch, Oct. 14. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 
Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
l 


Off Crookshay. Claremont .. Honour .. Bombay .. Sep. 13 
At Cork .. Diadem  .. Cotgrave Bombay .. Sep. 13 
Off Portsmo. Diadem .. Edwards Mauritius Oct. 22 
Downs .. Fairfield .. Wark .. Sydney .. July 18 
Downs .. York .. Moncrieff Singapore Aug. 5 
Downs .. Princess Mary Smith .. SouthSeas Sep. 97 
Off Dover .. Friendship... Osborne.. Batavia .. Oct. 21 
Milford .. Clyde -- Munro .. Bengal .. July 31 
Portsmouth H.M.S.Larne Dobson .. Ceylon .. Oct. 28 
Portsmouth Circassian .. Douthwaite India -- Sep. 7 
Cowes -» George -. Rae -- Batavia .. Nov. 8 
Cowes - Burrell -- Metcalf .. Mauritius Nov. 20 
Downs .. Alexander .. Richardson Ceylon .. Oct. 17 
Downs Thom. Coutts Christie .. China -» Nov. 23 
Downs .- Georgiana .. Haylett .. Bengal .. Aug.28 
Downs - Doncaster .. Church .. V.D.’sLand Oct. 8 
Downs -- Coventry .. Purdie .. Mauritius Oct. 23 
Downs . Joseph .. Christopherson Bengal .. Aprill9 
Milford .. Celia -. Sherwood Batavia .. Oct. 18 
Cowes -- Maria -- Richards Batavia .. Nov. 11 
Liverpool .. Duke of Lancast. Hannay .. Bengal .. Nov. 4 
Downs .. Henry -- Bunney .. N.S. Wales Aug. 30 
Off Dover .. Hebe -» lateElsdon Cape -- Dec. 7 
Isle of Wight { edema Innes .. China .. Nov.17 
Off Portsmo. Berwickshire Shepherd China -» Nov. 19 
Off Portsmo. D. of Athol Daniell .. China -- Nov. 29 
Downs .. Eliza -- Mahon .. Bengal .. Sep. 24 
Downs -- Atalanta .. Johnston Bombay .. Oct. 26 
Downs -. P. Regent .. Richards.. Mauritius.. Nov. 15 
Off Hastings Royal Charlo. Dudman.. Singapore... Sep. 1S 
Downs -» Calista .- Robertson Mauritius... Nov. ll 
Downs .. Java -- Driver ..° China -. Aug. 6 
Downs -» Lady Amherst Lisle .. Mauritius.. Dec. 16 
Downs -. Sarah -- Milne .. Bombay .. Oct. 1 
Downs .. Cleveland .. Havelock Mauritius... Dec. 9 
Cowes -. Oromaze .. Roluffs ..° Batavia .. Nov. 7 
Isle of Wight Lord Lowther Stewart .. China -. Nov. 29 
OffDover .. Porcupine .. Laing .. Singapore... Dec. 5 
Of Portland Edinburgh.. Bax .. China .. Nov. 29 
Off Falmouth Achilles .. Henderson Cape .. Jan. 18 
Off Portland Macqueen .. Walker .. China . Nov. 14 
Liverpool .. Bolivar .. Smith .. Singapore.. Nov, 30 
Off the Start Magellan .. Horst .. Batavia .. Nov. 26 
Off Hastings Lady Holland Snell Madras Nov. 26 





Date. 
1826. 
Aug. 14 
Sep. 8 
Sep. 12 
Sep. 12 
Sep. 14 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 18 
Sep. 21 
Sep. 21 
Sep. 21 
Sep. 24 
Sep. 24 
Sep. 25 
Sep. 26 
Sep. 29 
Oct. 1 
Oct, 1 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 10 
Oct, 15 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 20 
Oct. 22 
Oct. $l 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 26 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 17 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 29 
1827. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 2 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


China 
China ; 
N.S. Wales 
N.S. Wales 
China 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Madras 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
China 
Madras 
Madras 
Bengal 
Madras 

Van Die. Land 
Bengal 
Beagal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
China 

China 

China 
China 

China 
Mauritius 
Cape 

Cape 


Madeira 
Cape i 
St. Helena .. 
Madeira 
St. Helena . . 


Ship's Name. 
, 


General Harris 
London 

England 
Marquis of Huntly... 
William Fairlie 
Pheasant 
Emulous (Steame r) 
Palmyra : 
Timandra 
Melpomene 

Lady Raffles 
Morley 

Ilarriett 

Prince Regent 
Providence 

Sarah 

Orwell 

Hope 

Hercules 

Asia 

Lalla Rookh 


Earl of Liverpool. . 
Duke of Bedford .. 


Rose 


Carn Brea Castle . . 


Malcolm 
Emma 
Florentia 
Isabella 

Ann and Amelia 
Lord Amherst 
Asia 

Moffatt 
Samuel Brown 
Africa 

Milo 

Lonach 

Mary 


Borneo 
Caledonia 
Mellish 
Isabella 


Pero 
Minstrel} 
Kerswell 
Hussain 
Isabella 
Luna 
Atalanta 
Cesar 
Walsingham 


Admiral Cockburn : 


Commander. 


Stanton 
Southby 
Reay 
Ascough 
Blair 
Paglar 
Tregear 
Lamb 
Wray 
Johnson 
Coxwell 
Halliday 
Guthrie 
Ilosmer 
Ardlie 
Miller 
Farrer 
Flint 
Vaughan 
Balderson 
Stewart 
Ward 
Parsons 
Marquis 
Davey 
Eyles 
Worth 
Aldham 
Wiseman 
Ford 
Craigie 
Stead 
Brown 
Reed 
Skelton 
Winslow 
Driscoll 
Hope 
Cooling 
Ross 
Bell 
Vincent 
Clarkson 


Rutter 
Arckall 
Armstrong 
Gibson 
Fyffe 
Knox 
Johnstone 
Watt 
Bourke 


Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Mediterra. 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Londou 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Londou 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


London 
Porstmo. 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 








Se ee ee ae ee ae 








List of Passengers. 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


ro Port of Depart. Ship's Name. Cominander. Destination. 

1827. 

Mar. 5 Deal .. Britomart -» Brown .» Mauritius 

Mar 9 Deal -» Albion .. Chambers .- Mauritius 

Mar. 9 Deal -+ Bombay .. Charittee .. Madras & China 
Mar. 9 Cowes .. Grecian -. Smith. .. Bengal 

Mar. 9 Cork .. Competitor ». Jackson . + Cey. & Bomb. 
Mar. 15 Deal .. St. David -. Richardson .. Bombay 

Mar. 16 Deal .- Protector -. Waugh .. Bengal 

Mar. 16 Deal .- Governor Ready .. Young .. V. D.’s Land 
Mar. 18 Plymouth .. Waterloo -+ Manning - » Madras & China 
Mar. 18 Plymouth .. General Kyd .. Nairne . + Madras & China 
Mar. 13 Plymouth .. Farquharson .. Cruickshanks .. Penang & China 
Mar. 18 Plymouth .. Olive Branch .. Anderson .. Cape 

Mar. 24 Deal -- Belzoni -» Talbert .. Bengal 

Mar. 26 Deal .. Resource .. Feun .. Bengal 

Mar. 25 Deal .. Earl of Egremont.. Johnson . + Cape 

Mar. 25 Deal -. Medway .. Wight .- NewS. Wales 
Mar. 25 Deal .. Minerva .. Norris .. Bengal 

Mar. 25 Deal .. Lang -» Lusk .. New S. Wales 
Mar. 25 Deal .- Guildford -+ Johnson .. NewS. Wales 
Mar. 25 Deal .. Orinthia .. Rixon .. Batavia 

Mar. 26 Portsmouth... Mary and Jane .. Matches .. Batavia 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


Passencers Homewarps. 
By the Alexander, from Ceylon:—Major Somerfield, Mrs., and children ; 
Mr. Noland Curlain ; — Moncur. 
By the Woodman, (Leary,) from New South Wales:—Mr. Ebsworth ; 
Lieut. Robertson, 92d Regt.; Dr. J. Rutherford, R. N.; Dr. G. Rutherford, 


R. N. 

By the Fairfield, from New South Wales :—Dr. Read; Mr. Mills; Mr. D. 
Swinton. 

By the Thomas Coutts, from China :—Robt. Campbell, Esq., Bengal C.S. ; 
Capt. Agnew, H. M. 4th Dragoons. 

By the Georgiana, Capt. Haylett, from Bengal and Madras :—The Rev. L. 
Kendlenger and lady ; Capt. R. A. Thomas, H. M. 48th Regt. ; Licuts. S. H. 
Middleton, Artillery ; Savory, N.I.; T. D. Moir, N. 1.; S..A. Grant, H. M. 
Service ; George Ramsay, N.I.; George Cook, N. I.; Mr. H. Rose, late 4th 
Officer of the Sir David Scott ; Mr. H. Daniels, Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment ; Mrs. Isabella Wilkinson ; Masters Thomas and Wm. Wilkinson; Mr. 
Harrington, C.S., and his lady, the Masters Harrington ; Mr. M‘Leod, C.S. ; 
the lady of Capt. M‘Kenzie, H. M. Royal Scots ; J. M‘Donald, Esq., M. D. ; 
Lieuts. M. Hislop, and M‘Braise, 9th Regt. N. I. ; Capt. Moore ; Mr. Campbell, 
C. S.; Mr. Clarke, Bengal Artillery; Mr. R. Lovell; Capt. S. Smith, H.M. 
3d Regt. 

By the Diadem, Edmonds, from Mauritius and the Cape :—Lieut. Drury, 
R. N.; the Rev. Mr. Allan; Dr. M'Donald and family, from the Cape ; Lieut. 
Galway, from Mauritius; Lieut. Wells, Bombay Marine; Capt. William, 
Bourchier, R. N.; Dr. Turner; Mr. Watson, ship-owner; Lieut. J. B. 
Emery, late Governor of Mombass. 

By the Cireassian, from Bengal :—Mrs. Kingdom ; Capt. Barwell, H. M. 
11th regt. Dragoons ; Lieut. Kingdom, 31st Dragoons ; Master Kingdom ; Dr. 
Farrell, inspector; Mr. Farrell, C. S. 

By the Padang, Rogers, from Padang :—The Rev. Charles Evans and 
lady, two Misses Evans, and the Masters Evans. 
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By the Abercrombie Robinson, Innes, from China :—Mrs. Ann Presgrave, 
the lady of Edward Presgrave, Esq. Acting-Resident at Singapore ; Capt. 
James Webster, late Commander of the ship Mary Ann; Philip Ammi- 
don, Esq., merchant at Canton; Masters Presgrave, and Misses Pres- 

rave. 

. By the Berwickshire, Canning, from China :—Francis Hastings Toone, Esq. ; 
Lieuts. V. B. Lazard, H. M. 13th regt.; P. I. Leith, H. M. 18th regt.: H. H. 
T. Wheler, H. M. 45thregt.; and Mr. John Meade. 

3y the Ndinburgh, ————, from China :—Sir James Brabazon Urmstone, 
late President of the Select Committee ; the Rev. Henry Harding, Chaplain at 
Canton ; Capt. G. W. Bonham, 25th N. I. 

By the Lord Lowther, from China:—Maj. Jas Elder, Ist Bomb. Europ. 
Regt.; Lieut. A. H. J. Westley, Queen’s Royals; J. M‘Mahone Johnson, 
Ksq., free mariner. 

By the Macqueen:—J. Bathgate, merchant, Calcutta, and lady; Lieut. 
Hi. M. Lawrence, Beng. Artillery. 

By the Zarl Balcarras :—Col. J. M‘Inves, 61st Regt. N. I.; W.S. Cra- 
croft, Esq., late Government Agent at Penang. 

By the Wiiliam Fairlie:—Dr. J. Livingstone, Surg. at China, and lady ; 
Miss Livingstone. 

By the George the Fourth :—H_ Batson, Esq., Bengal Civ. Serv. 

By the Marquis of Huntly :—A. M. Magniac, Esq., merchant at Canton, 
his lady, avd child ; J. Douglas, Esq., Madras C. S. 

By the Duke of Lancaster, from Bengal:—Capt. Aplin, his lady, and 
children; Capt. Goldhawke; Lieuts. Jackson and Gilmour; Mr. Phillips; 
the lady of Col. Edwards, and children ; the Masters Ronalds. 

By the Alalanta, from Bombay :—Mr. Agar, H. C. S.; Lieut. Deck 
H. C. S.; Master Cunningham. 

By the Eliza, Mahon, from Bengal :—Capt. Long, 59th Regt.; Lieut 
Murray, 59th Regt., with his lady and family ; Lieut Scott, Bengal Artillery ; 
Mr. Field and child. 

By the Prince Regent, from Mauritius :—Mr. Dunkinson; Capt. Dobson ; 
Mr. Webb. 

By the Royal Charlotte, from Penang :—Master Crawford, nephew of the 
Resident at Singapore; Lieut. Maxwell, H. M. llth Light Dragoons, for 
the Cape, (died at sea, November 26.) 


OUTWARDS. 


By the Prolector, for Madras and Bengai :—Lieut.Whiteford and lady ; Mr. 
Raikes ; Miss Welch; Mrs. and Miss Smith; Mr. Gallen; Mrs. Price; 
Mr. Erskine; Mr. Davis ; Mr. Jeffries; Mr. Best; Mr. Waller ; Mr. Brind ; 
Mr. Meyer; Mr. Turner; Mr. Frederick; Mr. Garrow; Mr. Brathwaite ; 
Mr, Barlow; Mr. Welford; Mr. Wilson; Mrs. Bell and daughter; Mr 
Phillipson. 





To CorRESPONDENTS 


The great length to which the Debates given in “the present 
Number extend, (notwithstanding all our efforts to keep them 
within more moderate limits,) compels ua to omit many Articles 
already prepared for this Number, as well as many. communi- 
cations from Correspondents on topics of public interest, which 
must necessarily be deferred to next month. 





